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THE EXCAVATIONS UNDER SAINT PETER’S 


EDGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 
West Baden College 


E HAVE at last a work in English on the excavations under St. 

Peter’s, which were commanded in 1939 by Pius XII, and pub- 
lished by the archaeologists immediately concerned in their Esplora- 
sioni sotto la Confessione di San Pietro in Vaticano (1951).' Apart from 
this monumental report, from which serious authors must always 
draw, our new one, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican Excava- 
tions, by Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins, is the fullest and 
best account we have in any language.” Some of their opinions are open 
to discussion; further information on certain points, it may be ex- 
pected, will be forthcoming; but, just as it is, their work is so sound 
and so thorough as to deserve the highest praise. 

Before we enter into detail, let us define the question with which 
we shall be especially concerned, and our approach to it. What is the 
historical significance of the discoveries, pagan and Christian, at the 
site of the reputed burial place of the Prince of the Apostles? Theo- 
logians need not be told that no doctrine of divine faith could depend 
upon the unpredictable findings of the spade. It is highly satisfying 
to have this point clearly stated by the Holy Father: “As regards the 
Apostle Peter and his place in the Church of Christ, while the proof 
from monuments of the sojourn and death of Peter in Rome is not of 
essential importance for the Catholic faith, nevertheless We caused 
the well-known excavations to be made under the basilica.’’* The 
archaeological evidence ought, therefore, to be interpreted according 
to sound archaeological principles and without embarrassment. Only 
then is there the possibility of its throwing valuable light upon the 
early history of the Christian community in Rome, on the beliefs of 
that community about Peter and his martyrdom and burial, and upon 


1 Relazione a cura di B. M. Apollonj-Ghetti, A. Ferrua, S.J., E. Josi, E. Kirschbaum, 
S.J. (Vatican City, 1951). 2 vols. Pp. xi + 277, 109 plates. 

* London and New York: Longmans Green, 1956. Pp. xxii + 293, 32 plates, 25 figures 
in text. All page references below are to this title unless another is specified. 

* Allocution to the 10th International Congress of Historical Sciences, Rome, Sep- 
tember 7, 1955, AAS 47 (1955) 672-82; see p. 675. 
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his influence in the subsequent life of the Church and the devotion of 
the faithful. 

The archaeologist finds what he finds. He is then at liberty o make 
the most of it, in the light of all the relevant evidence, old and new, 
looking for the sufficient reason of things, and pressing on toward 
meaningful links with the great currents of history. He finds, however, 
what he finds—no more, no less; and the interpretation must faith- 
fully follow the evidence. Once we shall have revisited the ground of 
the Vatican excavations under the guidance of our authors, we may 
return to the question: what positive contribution do the new finds 
make, above and beyond what we already knew, to the history of 
Rome and the Petrine tradition? 

A due respect for that tradition is a valuable asset in the study of 
the Christian antiquities of Rome, just as a vivid sympathy for the 
culture of the classical world is desirable in studying the pagan monu- 
ments. Our authors combine with the requisite critical sense a genuine 
love for Christian and for pagan things. They have, besides, a high 
esteem for their fellow archaeologists, the excavators, to whom the 
book is dedicated. It redounds to the scientific profit of all concerned, 
and to the agreeableness of the book, that Professors Toynbee and 
Ward Perkins were in cordial and direct communication with their 
predecessors in the field. 

The technical competence of the authors is established. One of 
them, Miss Toynbee, is Professor of Classical Archaeology at the 
University of Cambridge; the other is Director of the British School 
at Rome. The fact that their background of studies and experience is 
mainly classical is not without its advantages, for it is in the midst 
of the pagan Empire that the Vatican necropolis developed; and the 
authors are admirably well versed also in their Christian archaeology. 
We dwell a moment on their immediate preparation: “In the spring 
of 1953 the consent of the Vatican authorities was assured to the 
project of a joint work, which should be based (as any such work 
must be) on the findings of the official Report on the excavations, but 
which should at the same time present the results in the light of a 
critical and independent reading of the evidence.’’ 

The authors’ privilege of access to the site itself is of the greatest 


* Esplorasioni, as in n. 1. ®P. [vii]. 
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moment to their readers; for the excavations can never be thrown 
open to the general public. “The space among the ancient tombs is 
too confined, the paintings, the mosaics, and the stucco-work that 
decorate them are too delicate and easy to damage. Only small, or- 
ganized parties and individual scholars are permitted to visit the 
pagan cemetery and the actual remains of the earliest Apostolic 
shrine.”’® 

The Introduction, from which we have just quoted, is an extensive 
and valuable prologue to the reader, giving the history of the excava- 
tions, the architectural situation in which they lie, a first glimpse of 
the site itself, the stream of previous publications, the plan of the 
present work. The body of the book falls into two equal parts, “The 
Vatican Cemetery” and “The Shrine of St. Peter.”” Much of the 
material of the first part is not to be found in the Esploraziont; it is a 
positive contribution of great value on its own account, and of lumi- 
nous relevance to an understanding of the Roman world into which 
St. Peter came and of the setting of his shrine. Both parts deserve our 
full attention. 

Our authors write readable prose, for which we may be thankful, 
with a full complement of notes, appendices, and index. We shall refer, 
on occasion, to the plates. They are of excellent quality, and fulfil 
their function of throwing light on the subject; so, too, the figures in 
the text. I think one will rarely see diagrams so skilfully adapted to 
the lay reader’s understanding of archaeological intricacies. High 
praise is due to the collaborators who produced them. 


PART ONE 


An introductory chapter on the Vatican area in the pagan Empire 
is followed by three on the cemetery, covering first its general layout 
and chronology, with detailed description of representative tombs; 
second, a survey of the architecture and art of all the tombs; finally, 
an account of the owners and occupants, their social status and their 
religious beliefs. 

The Vatican region and its landmarks in the pre-Constantinian era 
are described, as in the opening chapter of the Esplorazioni, on the 
basis of ancient texts and extant remains. Many questions, such as 


®P, xvii. 
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the exact course of the roads, remain open; and the reader will be well 
advised to leave them so until more evidence is available. The well- 
known failure of the excavations to reveal a vestige of the circus of 
Nero may serve as a typical example of the chastening power of 
archaeology. Happily, just at the limit beyond which investigation 
could not go, the Tomb of Popilius Heracla was discovered, inscribed 
with an extract from his will, ordering his burial im Vatic(ano) ad cir- 
cum: the circus must be close by.’ 

Constantine was mainly responsible for transforming the earlier as- 
pect of the Vatican landscape, hill and plain, with its monuments, 
into something totally new, stamped with a character which it was to 
bear forever. Roundly, this resulted from the erection of a great 
basilica, Old St. Peter’s, on the spot where our St. Peter’s stands; 
but it involved the extensive condemnation of a necropolis and the 
alteration on a large scale of the natural contours of a hillside. We 
shall have more to say of this later. 

We focus our attention now on the segment, beneath the nave and 
the Confessio of the present church, which the excavators have ex- 
plored. Its ground plan is that of an irregular strip, approximately 
seventy metres long and twenty wide, running east and west. Along 
the strip, and in double rows much of the way, stand twenty-two 
mausolea, facing south, mostly in continuous series, with a street 
between the rows. Soundings reported at various times, in the portico 
of St. Peter’s and in the piazza, give reason to suppose that the pro- 
cession of tombs, following no doubt the course of an ancient road, 
was very long. Perhaps most of it never can be excavated. In this 
most significant area, fortunately, the substructures of the church 
proved not impenetrable. 

After a general survey of the excavated region, and a summary 
introduction to the individual mausolea, our authors take up the vital 
question of chronology.* None of the monuments bears a precise date, 
and judgment must rest upon the concurrence of various indications, 
such as masonry, decoration and furniture, palaeogizvhy of inscrip- 
tions, their formularies and nomenclature. The ratio oi cremations and 
inhumations is relevant, but only in the light of everything else. 

The wealth and great variety of the new material, and the vast 


7P.9. *Pp. 30-35. 
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abundance of Roman remains with which to compare it, offer ample 
means for dating within broad limits. Such technical criteria as the 
analysis of brickwork demand painstaking care, and special experience 
on the part of the archaeologist. Our authors take cognizance of cer- 
tain objections directed against the Esplorazioni in this important 
matter, and firmly reject them. “Von Gerkan’s assertion,” they write, 
“that one cannot distinguish the brickwork of the second and fourth 
centuries is not borne out by the excavations, which have afforded a 
copious series of the brickwork techniques used in the Vatican area 
from the second century onwards.’ 

An essay in radical revision of the chronology of the necropolis, by 
Hjalmar Torp, is subjected to scrutiny in an appendix, and severely 
censured. “The last word has not been said on the chronology of the 
Vatican cemetery,”’ conclude our authors, “but the problem is not to 
be solved by such methods.’ The discussion is supplemented by a 
table showing the types of brickwork, with detailed dimensions, for 
all the tombs." 

Our authors’ chronology, in the main, is that of the excavators, and 
appears to be secure. Most, if not all, of the mausolea were built 
between 125 A.D., or thereabouts, and the end of the century.” 
Within these limits, individual tombs may be ranged, with certainty 
or with probability, in their chronological relation to one another. The 
period as a whole is to be extended in two important ways. Before the 
costly mausolea began to rise, there were individual graves on this 
roadside ribbon of land, the ancient markers of which have usually 
disappeared." We shall see some of them in discussing the little open 
field before the shrine of St. Peter, and the shrine itself. Here it is 
appropriate to mention that one of the mausolea has attached to its 
outer wall, and of the same masonry and waterproofing with it, a 
chest filled with human bones. “The probable inference is that these 
are the remains of earlier burials, found and carefully reburied when 
the tomb was built.” It would be arbitrary to set a positive date 
ante quem non to this period of sporadic interments on the roadside."* 

By the end of the century, the ground would be occupied and new 

*P. 20, n. 30. 10 P, 269. 1 Pp. 269-70. 

BP. 0. BP, 36. “Pp, 53. 

% Cf. E. Kirschbaum, S.J., “Die Ausgrabungen unter der Peterskirche in Rom,” 
Stimmen der Zeit 144 (1949) 293. 
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tombs would be erected elsewhere. Alterations, however, and fresh 
burials in the old mausolea would go on for another century. They did 
so into the early years of the reign of Constantine, a fact proved by 
the inscriptions, mosaics, and sarcophagi, by the general state of 
well-tended preservation, and in one instance by a Constantinian coin 
found in a funeral urn.’* Only the building of the basilica put an end 
to the care of the necropolis by those whose dead were buried here. 

Throughout the description of “Three Representative Tombs’’ in 
this same chapter,” our authors continue to call attention to the 
chronological evidence; so also in two chapters following, on the art 
of the tombs and on their occupants. The three tombs are revealing 
documents of the cultural history of Rome. That of Fannia Redempta 
underwent important alterations in the course of its use; and these 
synchronize roughly with the transition, which we find here and al- 
most everywhere throughout the necropolis, from the rite of incinera- 
tion to that of inhumation. The figure painting of the stuccoed walls 
and ceiling, which belongs to the earlier period of the mausoleum, 
includes flowers, garlands, chalices, birds, deer, and pure ornament of 
unusual delicacy. The Sun God and the Seasons appear in the medal- 
lions on the ceiling; but there is indication, curiously, that Helios was 
at a later stage eclipsed by a decorated disk, of which only the metal 
studs remain. The tomb gives one a vivid impression of the lively 
interest families took in the house of their departed. This one has al- 
most an air of childlike gaiety about it. 

The Tomb of the Caetennii was the first to be discovered and 
cleared, and it is one of the most widely illustrated. It seems best to 
confine our attention to a single and altogether exceptional feature, 
the “touching if illiterate epitaph” of a Christian woman, Aemilia 
Gorgonia, buried by her husband: coniugi dulcissim(a)e feci.'* This is 
well illustrated in Margherita Guarducci’s monograph, to be con- 
sidered more fully elsewhere, on the Tomb of the Valerii. Those who 
recall Perpetua’s dream of her young brother at the well will note 
with special interest “the naive little portrait” of Gorgonia drawing 
water, which is incised on the slab, with the words near by: anima 


16P. 33. Pp. 37-57. ™P. 47. 
1 Cristo e San Pietro in un documento preconstantiniano della necropoli Vaticana (Rome, 
1953). Pp. 105, 45 plates. See p. 27, fig. 11. 
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dulcis Gorgonia. In this epitaph the decisively Christian words occur: 
dormit in pace. 

The Tomb of the Egyptians takes its name from the painting, on 
each of three walls, of ‘‘a surprising figure, unique, so far as the present 
writers are aware, in west-Roman funerary archaeology—an Egyptian 
god: no Hellenized deity in western guise, such as Isis, Serapis, or 
Harpocrates, but a fully developed native divinity in national cos- 
tume.’”° It would seem that the tomb belonged to an Egyptian family 
living in Rome; and this may be the reason, more than any other, 
that no cinerary urns were found in it. There is diversity, however, 
in its religious symbols. Two sarcophagi of Greek marble, rightly 
described as luxurious, were found here, as well as others of lesser 
pretensions. One needs the illustrations to appreciate these enthusias- 
tically Dionysiac monuments.” Their wonderful expressiveness seems 
to me to be excelled only by the relief of Dionysus and a satyr on a 
sarcophagus of the Tomb of the Marcii**—a masterpiece of nature 
worship at its peak of intoxicating power. Yet another innovation 
marks the Tomb of the Egyptians, this one a plain sarcophagus of 
terra-cotta. Of the damaged epitaph above it, there remains the word 
deposita, a Christian formula, accompanied by a palm-branch and a 
dove.” 

The chapter devoted to the architecture and art of the necropolis is 
naturally most appealing. In it our authors bring together, under 
appropriate heads, notable features of all the tombs, beginning with 
the decorated facades and proceeding to the interior ornamentation, 
with special attention to mosaics, wall painting, stucco, and sculpture. 
We select a few striking traits, including some of Christian significance. 

We neglect the facades, except to observe the contrast between 
their relative plainness and the exuberant embellishment within. This 
is immediately brought home by comparing the general view of the 
street, with its line of sober walls, and almost any of the interiors, 
however damaged by time and above all by the builders of the basil- 
ica. We have noted this florescence of ornament in the Tomb of 
Fannia, and the place which wall-painting has in it. 

The mosaics are of exceptional interest. One of them, of the Tomb 


Pp, 54and pl.8. *Pls.22and28. PI. 27. 
*P. 57. * Pls. 4 and 5. 
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of the Marcii, is on the facade, for the passer-by to see.** It has been 
repeatedly published as a battle-scene of Amazons; but our authors 
are certainly right in recognizing Euripides’ scene of the attack of the 
Bacchae, led by Agave, upon her son. This gives to the picture its 
full significance. We have referred to the Dionysiac sarcophagus in the 
mausoleum; and the episode of Ariadne, from the same cycle, is 
painted on the wall. Dionysus’ terrifying power is announced by the 
mosaic: you had better not resist the god. 

The excavators unearthed a treasure in the least of the mausolea, 
that of the Julii, built into the gap between the lateral walls of two 
larger tombs. Two cremation burials prove that the original owners 
were pagan, but in the third century the tomb was redecorated with 
themes of early Christian art, on the upper portion of three walls and 
the vault. These spaces “were covered with the polychrome figured 
mosaics, worked in tesserae of opaque glass paste, which are, perhaps, 
the most important artistic document yet yielded by the Vatican 
cemetery.””?* 

The walls and a third of the vault have lost their tesserae, but the 
designs, traced on plaster by the artist before they were set by the 
mosaicist, are visible still, while the portion preserved overhead startles 
the eye with its splendor.®’ The principal scene on the walls is a fisher- 
man, standing alone by the sea, casting a line. The composition is 
spacious and graceful; it would invite contemplation even if one had 
no reason to attach a religious sense to it. The wall to the right of 
the fisherman has a classical theme of funerary art in the catacombs: 
Jonas tossed overboard into the jaws of a monster. The left-hand wall 
carries barely discernible vestiges of the Good Shepherd, with a lamb 
on His shoulders.** 

All these scenes are enclosed in a unifying arabesque of grape-vine, 
which flourishes vigorously wherever there is room, especially in the 
vault, leaving, however, an octagonal field in the center for the cli- 


% Pp. 71-72 and pl. 19. ™P. 73. 

% The vault mosaic is illustrated in pl. 32. Life, March 27, 1950, has a large and fine 
color photograph. The most splendid reproductions, also in color, are in Esplorazioni 1, 
pls. B and C (cf. 2, pl. 11). 

% Esplorasioni 2, pl. 12, and, for the Good Shepherd, 1, 42, fig. 22. I am unable to 
identify this subject from the illustration. Cf. Perler (as in the following note), pp. 7-8, 
and 51, n. 10. 
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mactic theme. Here a majestic figure, standing in a chariot of which 
only a single wheel is visible, is drawn by galloping coursers up the 
sky. A perforation of the roof blanks out part of the design, leaving a 
minor question to intrigue our curiosity. Could there have been four 
horses abreast, as we should expect, or are the two we see all there 
ever were? It is a question of space, for a good draughtsman to decide. 

The reader may well raise the more important question, whether a 
Christian interpretation of all these subjects is clearly justified. The 
demonstration would detain us here too long. Elsewhere, however, it 
has been made, with all desirable elaboration;” and briefly by our 
authors, with whom we conclude: “Since, then, the wall-mosaics are 
unequivocally Christian in content, the charioteer, framed in the 
vine-scroll of the vault, with nimbus and rays about his head, can be 
none other than Christus-Helios—Christ the Sun, Sol Salutis and Sol 
Tustitiae.””*° 

A pagan visitor would quite naturally have referred every one of 
these scenes, with the possible exception of Jonas, to his own repertory 
of myth and symbol, or simple entertainment. Only to Christian eyes 
would they have revealed the Christian mysteries. Yet there is no 
hint of constraint or artifice in the execution, but the fullest freedom. 
Only a culture in which nature and grace were finely blended could 
have produced this masterpiece. It was subjected by Constantine’s 
builders to the same obliteration as the pagan tombs around it. 

The figured stucco-work of the tombs is a revelation and an embar- 
rassment, for it invites delay. “Of all the minor forms of sculpture 
practised in the Roman age,” write our authors, “none is more attrac- 
tive than the art of modelling, in relief and in the round, in fine, white 
stucco,” which could be “equally elegant whether left white, or 
painted.’ By reason of its fragility, such work has largely perished; 
but ancient tombs have preserved a notable amount of it, and the 
Vatican necropolis, “both from: the quantity and from the quality 
of the stucco-work represented ...must now be reckoned a locus 
classicus for the study of this delightful and all too scantily repre- 
sented art.” 

*°Othmar Perler, Die Mosaiken der Juliergruft im Vatikan, Rektoratsrede zur feier- 
lichen Eréffnung des Studienjahres am 15 November 1952 (Fribourg, 1953); Freiburger 


Universitats Reden, n. F., Nr. 16. Pp. 74, 12 plates. 
Pp. 74, 2P.80. *P. 81. 
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The Tomb of the Valerii is the outstanding site for such a study, 
containing a wealth of figured white stucco “unparalleled for scale 
and complexity in any Roman tomb hitherto excavated.’ Fortu- 
nately, Margherita Guarducci’s monograph,“ already mentioned, 
offers fine illustrations as well as valuable description and interpreta- 
tion of the treasures of this tomb. Some of her conjectures, as the 
reader of Toynbee and Ward Perkins will observe, are subject to ques- 
tion. 

Scuipture is represented in the Vatican necropolis especially by the 
carved sarcophagi, some of which we have already noticed. Besides 
these eloquent monuments of classical paganism, there are a number 
of Christian sarcophagi, let down from the pavement of the Con- 
stantinian basilica into the region below, sanctified by the vicinity of 
St. Peter’s grave. Among these, now to be seen in the palaeo-Christian 
museum of the crypt, there is one whose main panel is a brilliant 
sequence of biblical episodes wherein, after Christ alone, St. Peter is 
the principal figure.** Another, in its formal pattern, follows a favorite 
traditional scheme, with figures at the center and usually at the cor- 
ners of the main panel, and strigilations between.** A Dionysiac piece 
of this style in the Tomb of the Egyptians*’ offers striking contrast 
to the one now in the Christian museum, the central figure of which 
is a lady of gentleness and charm, tall and slender, with her hands 
extended in the orante’s gesture, between palm trees to the right and 
left. The square chest at her feet would contain, as our authors re- 
mark, the Sacred Scriptures. Another of these Christian sarcophagi 
has “‘perhaps the earliest direct representation of the cross in Christian 
pictorial art so far known.”** In arresting proximity to the scene of 
the adoration of the Magi, the cross stands just behind Mother and 
Child. 

Valuable additions to the gallery of Roman portrait sculpture are 
provided by the sarcophagi and by two fragments, unearthed near 
the Tomb of the Valerii, of marble in the round. One of these, the 
head of a woman, of which our authors give a plate, they describe as 


#P.82. *N. 19, above. % P, 93. Cf. Esplorazioni 2, pls. 7-8. 

3 P. 90 and pl. 29. 7 Pl. 28. 

#8 P, 94. Illustration in L. Hertling, S.J., and E. Kirschbaum, S.J., Le catacombe Romane 
e ¢ loro martiri (Rome, 1949), fig. 23, and in Biblical Archaeologist 12 (1949) 15. 
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“a lovely but somewhat baffling object.’ It may not be mere fancy 
to find in it a poignant expression of a sensitive woman’s disillusion- 
ment with the life and manners of her world. 

What was the social position of these families whose tombs we have 
recovered? We have seen enough to have an opinion on certain points. 
The owners must have enjoyed a measure of affluence; they were 
people of education and taste; and their family ties were strong. Our 
authors have laid the way for further deductions by compiling a list 
of the names of all persons (105) mentioned in the inscriptions, with 
the available record for each of burial place, kinship, social class, and 
profession.*° All the epigraphic texts are quoted, either in the course 
of the book or in a separate tabulation.“ Cross-references draw all the 
material together. “The general impression left by such a study,” our 
authors observe, “is that few, if any, of the persons commemorated 
belonged to free families of genuinely Roman race.’ This conclusion 
is based upon many express mentions of the freedman’s status and 
upon the frequency of Greek cognomens. It appears to be sound. 

Indications of social function, found in the inscriptions, lead to the 
remark that “in the Vatican cemetery we are moving less in commercial 
and manufacturing circles than among the lower clerical and adminis- 
trative grades of the public service.”“* We should bear in mind that 
our field of observation is a small segment of what must have been a 
very large necropolis. Ostorius Euhodianus was a consul designate; 
and his daughter, Ostoria Chelidon, was buried at great expense. 
“Inside her coffin her embalmed body was found intact, wrapped in 
purple, covered with a fine veil of gold, and adorned with a golden 
bracelet weighing seventy grammes.’ Her husband, Vibius Iolaus, 
who describes her as a model of chastity and wifely love, was himself 
a memoria imp(eratoris) Augusti, a secretary of state.“* This is the 
family of highest rank identified within the recovered area. 

In general, one has the impression of a solid, middle-class society, 
built largely from the ranks of freedmen, of immigrant ancestry, yet 
thoroughly Roman, and deserving well of the Roman community. 

Our authors complete their survey of the necropolis with an account 

39 P. 95 and pl. 30. # Appendix A. 


“Pp. 118-19, n. 2; Index, s.v. “Inscriptions.” “ P. 106. 
“p.108. “P.106. *P. 119, no. xx. 
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of the religious beliefs of the owners and occupants, as we may divine 
them from the monuments themselves, set in the full context of all 
we know, from other sources, of life and thought in the Roman Em- 
pire. During the early centuries of the Christian era, pagan views of 
death and survival were “undergoing something little short of a 
revolution”; and the movement was toward a “mainly optimistic 
attitude” in which individual immortality, reward of virtue, and real 
happiness might be hoped for. “It is to this rapidly changing climate 
of ideas that the Vatican tombs bear eloquent testimony.’’*¢ 

Among the outward changes in this Roman period is the transition 
from the rite of cremation to that of inhumation. Both were long 
practised simultaneously, but in the Vatican necropolis, as elsewhere, 
cinerary urns tend to disappear; inhumation, sumptuous or simple, 
became the established use. ““By the middle of the third century . . . if 
not earlier,” our authors remark, it “had probably become the normal 
practice in Rome and Italy and other central areas.” “The abandon- 
ment of cremation,” they rightly add, “was too general to owe any- 
thing to Jewish habit and too early to be due to Christian influence.’ 
It is far from easy to give an adequate explanation of this develop- 
ment. Our authors connect it unhesitatingly with a “growth of belief 
in individual survival.’”’ They recognize, of course, that these pagan 
Romans had no dogma of the resurrection of the body; yet, without 
motives of genuine and religious piety, so great a change could not 
have come about. Men must have come to feel that inhumation “is 
a gentler and more respectful way of laying to rest the mortal frame.’’* 

With the amplifications which our authors give, this is a strongly 
appealing view. One may subject it to astringent control by re-reading 
A. D. Nock’s densely documented study of “Cremation and Burial in 
the Roman Empire,” which our authors deprecate.*° Summary judg- 
ment in a matter so complex and so delicate—at least on this writer’s 
part—would not be justified. Ostentation was not the whole story. 
Religious sentiment may have been, in many cases, an adventitious 
factor; but not in all. It is a social force. 

The contrast between the old myths and the Christian hope is 


“P.10. *P.112. © Ibid. 
Harvard Theological Review 25 (1932) 321-59. 
© Pp. 112 and 121, n. 16. 
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eloquently drawn, in the closing paragraphs of Part 1, with reference, 
on the one hand, to the pagan “saviours” as we meet them in the 
necropolis—Hermes, Hercules, Apollo, Isis, Horus, and especially Dio- 
nysus—and, on the other, to the central figure of the Tomb of the 
Julii, “the risen and ascending Christ, the new Sol Invictus, Christus- 
Helios, radiant with Easter light.”™ 


PART TWO 


The second part opens with a chapter on the tradition of St. Peter’s 
presence and martyrdom in Rome, introductory to the archaeological 
discussion of the pre-Constantinian shrine. This is followed by an 
account of the Constantinian basilica, with an Epilogue on the influ- 
ence of St. Peter’s on the art and architecture of Europe. 

Our authors skilfully disengage the historical question of St. Peter’s 
presence in Rome from the field of conflicting forces that play upon 
it by reason of its proximity to questions of theology. What is neces- 
sary and sufficient for an unimpeded approach to the archaeological 
evidence is the recognition that the literary evidence for St. Peter’s 
connection with Rome is very old, and of significant weight, and that 
positive evidence against it does not exist. The classical texts for the 
earliest period are again passed in review, in chronological regression 
from Gaius the Presbyter to the First Epistle of St. Peter. Our authors 
contribute a number of penetrating remarks, especially on points of 
philology. Throughout this delicate subject-matter they set their usual 
example of sober scholarship. Their conclusion, in accord with the 
main body of serious authorities,” is that St. Peter’s presence and 
martyrdom in Rome were already accepted in the Christian world of 
the late-first and second centuries. 

A statement at the end of this preliminary chapter combines the 


@ Pp, 117. 

® Oscar Cullmann, Peter: Disciple-A postle-Martyr, trans. from the German by Floyd 
V. Filson (London and Philadelphia, 1953), has an extensive study of the question, with 
wide survey of the literature. His commentary on the First Epistle of Clement is espe- 
cially valuable. Hans Lietzmann (¢1944) enjoys eminent distinction among those who have 
cultivated this field. With the second edition of his Petrus und Paulus in Rom (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1927) should be read his last word on the subject, “Petrus, rémischer Mar- 
tyrer,” Sitsungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften 29 (1936) 392-410 
(on which see H[ippolyte] D[elehaye], Analecta Bollandiana 55 [1937] 352-53). 
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literary argument with the archaeological, and throws light on the 
discussion to follow: 


The evidence of the texts, taken in conjunction with the new discovery of the 
mid-second century Vatican shrine and with the absence of a rival tradition, justi- 
fies us in accepting the Roman tradition as being far more likely to be factual than 
legendary; and it offers a legitimate basis for discussing, without petitio principii, 
the archaeological problem of where on the outskirts of Rome the two Apostles 
could have been buried.* 


The question of the burial-place of St. Peter, it is to be noted, is 
regarded by our authors as by no means identical with that of the 
shrine. Their position is most clearly stated in a previous remark: 
“The word ‘shrine’ precisely expresses what has, in fact, been found— 
the place where St. Peter was venerated from at least the third quarter 
of the second century; and it does not exclude the possibility that that 
place was a ‘tomb-shrine’ marking the site of his burial.””™ 

We must return at this point to the subject of Constantine’s build- 
ing site, which our authors discuss in the chapter we have reviewed 
above on the Vatican area in classical times.5* Why this paradoxical 
choice of a location so objectionable both on social and on technical 
grounds? There was one adequately sufficient reason for this, and it is 
unmistakable: the determination to keep one particular spot, marked 
by one particular monument, sacrosanct, and to make it the focal 
point around and over which the whole huge edifice must be con- 
structed in architectonic harmony. There is no point in hyperbolizing 
the damage inflicted on property interests and on social and religious 
sentiment by the cropping and burying of the necropolis, or the mag- 
nitude of the cutting and filling required to establish a level field on 
the hillside. It is plain common sense to recognize that such difficulties 
would not have been incurred without reason: nearby, in the plain, 
the Emperor had other sites at his command. Our authors are in firm 
agreement with the excavators in recognizing that the builders believed 
in the paramount importance of a pre-existing structure, then stand- 
ing under the open sky, to which the new basilica was to give a majestic 
setting. In that belief, Constantine applied an inexorable rule of 
tanitum quantum, destroying and changing everything, including an 


®P. 133. “Pp. 127. 5 Pp. 12-13. 
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exquisite Christian mausoleum, that stood in the way of his grand 
design. 

The motive for the location of the basilica would be directly con- 
firmed by pre-Constantinian, epigraphic evidence, if it were possible 
to accept without reserve Professor Margherita Guarducci’s reading 
of the graffiti in the Tomb of the Valerii, and her dating of them. The 
pertinent inscription is published as follows: Petrus roga.../pro 
sanc|ti]s /homlini]bus /Chrestianis [ad] /colr|pus tuum seplultis}.** In 
a note on the delicate problems involved, our authors recognize that 
“the word Petrus can still be clearly read, and it was almost certainly 
followed by the word roga.”’®? 

No close student of Prof. Guarducci’s work can fail to be impressed 
by her painstaking care, nor by her epigraphic skill. It is our misfor- 
tune that not all of the obscure and evanescent traces on an ancient 
wall, which she has made every effort to read, can be safely admitted 
in evidence. This must be said of the highly important ending of the 
text just quoted, ad corpus tuum sepultis. Our authors were unable to 
verify these words.** They differ positively with Prof. Guarducci’s 
opinion that the graffito was traced before the Constantinian opera- 
tions began.” There is, in fact, a whole complex of Christian graffiti, 
including this one, and including two rudely drawn heads, one above 
another, to be explained. The heads may well be, as Prof. Guarducci 
proposes, of Peter and of Christ. The crown of the higher one is quite 
eight feet above the floor. Physically, it is a simple matter to account 
for this if the graffiti were produced at various stages in the filling of 
the tomb by Constantine’s workmen; and morally this hypothesis is 
preferable to one which assumes the defacement with impunity of the 
central niche of a richly decorated pagan tomb, still frequented by 
pagan owners, by these Christian pieties scribbled on the wall. They 
remain an important document, still to be adequately interpreted. 

Before coming to the shrine. itself, or, to speak accurately, to its 
vestigial remains, a preliminary step is to be taken, bearing on its 
chronology. For it is physically incorporated into a complex of struc- 

56 Cristo e San Pietro (as in n. 19), p. 18. & P, 23, n. 39. 

58 Tbid. See by all means the critical examination of Signora Guarducci’s readings by 


R. North, S.J., in Verbum Domini 32 (1954) 244-47. 
% Pp, 15-16. 
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tures which form the westernmost feature of the excavated necropolis. 
These are, first, the pagan Tomb R, which lies, largely demolished, 
beneath the southwest column of Bernini’s great canopy of bronze 
over the papal altar. The pier supporting the column rests within the 
precincts of the tomb. Tomb R has a terrace (R'), contiguous with it, 
to the north, on a higher level of the hillside. Farther to the north, 
adjacent to the terrace, lies Tomb Q, whose square ground plan pro- 
jects to the east beyond the line of R and R'. Enough remains of 
Tomb Q to define it as a peculiar, unroofed burial court, with recesses, 
now empty, for sarcophagi in its walls, none for cremation. The founda- 
tion of Bernini’s northwest column falls within Tomb Q. An adjunct 
of great importance to these structures is a retaining wall of masonry, 
running north and south, to the east of R and R’, leaving a passage 
between, and combining with Tomb Q as its eastern outer wall. This 
is the Red Wall, so called from the color of its outer coating where 
this is preserved. The passageway, finally, ascending from the south, 
between the Red Wall and Tomb R with its terrace, to Tomb Q, 
partly as a ramp, partly as a stairway, has its surviving masonry. 

The excavators believed that all these components, Tomb R in- 
cluded, were built at the same time. The structural evidence in the 
case of R is perhaps inconclusive. Our authors, after direct investiga- 
tion, incline to follow von Gerkan’s earlier date for the tomb and the 
terrace. “The absolute chronology of Q and of the Red Wall,” they 
are at pains to note, “is not affected.” 

These, with the Clivus—to adopt the conventional name for the 
passageway—are so related to one another that they must have been 
built together; and the date of one is necessarily the date of all. On 
this point our authors and the excavators are in accord." So are they 
in recognizing the evidential value of five stamped tiles discovered in 
the drain beneath the floor of the Clivus. All of them bear the same 
maker’s stamp, dated by the title of Marcus Aurelius as Caesar, and 
of his wife Faustina as Augusta, to the period 147-61." At the latter 
date, on the death of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius became Augus- 
tus. “Since there is little likelihood of five identical tiles having been 


© P, 59, n. 7. a p, 32. 
© Esplorasioni 1, 102 and n. 1. Four such tiles were found before publication, another 
in 1954. 
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reused from some earlier structure,” write our authors, “we can be 
reasonably certain that this group of tombs was built very little, if 
at all, after the death of Antoninus Pius in 161.’ 

If one enters St. Peter’s from the piazza, by the central doors, and 
walks straight down the principal nave toward the papal altar, one 
must stop short of it at the balustrade surrounding the open Confessio, 
which is like a little stadium, sunk into the floor, convex at the end 
farthest from the altar, cut square where it meets the altar precincts. 
At the center of this base line, on the level of the sunken floor, is the 
entrance to the Niche of the Pallia, a richly adorned cell, directly 
under the altar, where the stole-like vestments from which it takes 
its name are laid in store for their distribution. In its back wall is a 
round-arched mural niche, now containing a mosaic of Christ. On 
either side are panel mosaics of SS. Peter and Paul. Back of the cen- 
tral mosaic lies a masonry wall, within which is cut the concave recess 
which gives this niche its form. The wall is the Red Wall; the niche 
within its structure is a constituent part of the shrine for the sake of 
which Constantine chose the site of the basilica. 

It was not by dismantling the Niche of the Pallia, however, that 
the excavators made their discovery. Instead, they opened the sub- 
structures of the papal altar from behind, and wormed their way with 
incredible toil and ingenuity into an admirably full and accurate 
knowledge of what lay back of the Niche of the Pallia, and under its 
floor, and on either side of it. 

The Red Wall, it must be understood, was treated with as little 
ceremony by the Constantinian builders as any other feature of the 
old necropolis, save in so far as it had been physically identified with 
the structure of the shrine. The original dimensions of the wall as a 
whole are deduced from its fragmentary remains. The section with the 
niche, however, was left standing. This niche was, in fact, but the 
middle one of three, in vertical alignment one above another. The 
one below it is in the foundation of the Red Wall, at the back of an 
earthen vault under the floor of the Niche of the Pallia. The highest, 
cut off at the top by medieval remodeling, formed part of the original 
monument above ground. The three niches are conveniently identified 
as 1, 2, and 3, from the lowest to the top. 


Pp. 32. 
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Further elements of the old structure were recovered in the flanks 
of the Niche of the Pallia, includiig notably two damaged marble 
columns, somewhat in front of the Red Wail, and frajyments of traver- 
tine engaged in it, at the height of the columns, as well as two low 
walls at right angles to the Red Wall, containing the snace between 
it and the columns. This is an oblong, about a etre broad from the 
Red Wail to the columns, and a little over a metre wide, from side to 
side. 

Once these vestiges are identified, in the jumble of earth and rubble 
that invest them on every hand, it becomes easy to reconstruct the 
main lines of the simple portico, called by our authors quite aptly the 
Aedicula, comparable to tombs found elsewhere, which formed the 
pre-Constantinian shrine.“ Over Niche’, about 1.4 metres above the 
floor, a slab of travertine set in the Red Wall projected like a table- 
top, its outer edge resting on the columns.* One can only conjecture 
the summit of the structure, above Niche’; there is evidence that in 
the recess was an open frame, through which one could overlook the 
shrine from the other side of the wall. 

For reasons already indicated, the building of the Red Wall may 
be dated in the third quarter of the second century. What of the 
niched monument which “bites” into it, to use our authors’ expres- 
sion? Is it contemporary with the building of the Red Wall? The 
excavators examined the evidence on this point with particular care: 


By opening the Red Wall from the back, i.e. from the Capella Clementina, the 
excavators were able to examine closely the structure of the surviving northern 
shoulder of the lower niche, N?, and in their considered opinion the brickwork of 
the angle was not a later addition to the Red Wall, but was built with it; and they 
further state that the travertine slab separating N? from N*.. . was similarly an 
original feature, not a later addition." 


Since the excavators’ “clear and factual account” has at this point 
been disputed, notably by von Gerkan, it is a pleasure to quote our 
authors’ comment: “It is the great merit of the excavators that they 


“ P. 162 and figs. 17-18. Compare Esplorazioni 1, pl. G. 

6 P. 141. See also p. 183, n. 4, in which our authors give reasons for rejecting another 
reconstruction proposed by Henri Marrou, art. “Vaticanum,” DACL 15/2 (Paris, 1953) 
3342. 

 P, 140. 
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have presented their conclusions and the facts on which they are based 
in a form which allows their conclusions to be examined critically; 
but unless one is prepared to rely on their statements of observed 
fact (and in the writers’ experience their observations are very reli- 
able), further discussion would seem to be useless.’’®” 

Before turning our attention to the vault beneath the monument, 
we must take cognizance of the importance of the superstructure. That 
it was understood to be the tomb of St. Peter, in the early fourth 
century, is proved by the basilica itself. It would not have been built 
where it was, or built at all, on a frivolous pretext. That it was the 
memorial of St. Peter known to Gaius the Presbyter, about the year 
200, as the “trophy” on Vatican Hill, seems equally certain.** Our 
authors pay due respect to Christine Mohrmann’s valuable word- 
study of this term (rpéma.ov, tropaeum), a study rich in material and 
acute in reasoning;® but they are obliged to decline her suggestion 
that it would be preferable not to apply the word to the monument 
we know. For Gaius describes the trophies of the Apostles as ‘“‘objects 
that could be ‘shown to’ and ‘found by’ visitors to Rome. Such phrase- 
ology is not applicable to buried relics, and the identification of the 
Vatican Aedicula with Gaius’s ‘trophy’ holds.”7° It is an outstanding 
case of the contribution an archaeological discovery can make to the 
interpretation of a text. 

All this would be true even if there were no Wall of the Graffiti to 
identify the niched monument as a Christian shrine, around the year 
300, when these homely, private invocations were scratched into the 
masonry. We must defer discussion of this feature, still in need of 
exhaustive publication, except to risk a suggestion which no one else 
seems willing to make on the well-known fact that the name of Peter 
is nowhere in evidence. Fr. Kirschbaum’s argument that the name was 
not needed just because one was at the martyr’s tomb may have a 
sufficient basis in sound psychology and in parallel cases;” yet it re- 

* P. 183, n. 3. For a collection of pertinent texts, see J. Ruysschaert, “Réflexions sur 
les fouilles vaticanes,” Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 48 (1953) 587, n. 1. 

® Pp, 154-55. 

9 “A propos de deux mots controversés de la latinité chrétienne: Tropaeum-Nomen,” 
Vigiliae christianae 8 (1954) 154-73. 


7 Appendix C (p. 267). 
” E. Kirschbaum, “Das Petrusgrab,” Stimmen der Zeit 150 (1952) 330-31. 
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mains negative and would admit of possible, if not probable, excep- 
tion. The total absence of the name, in such a multitude of invocations, 
remains, as our authors put it, an “unexpected fact.”” Is it incon- 
ceivable that, in times of sharp persecution, the Christians learned to 
omit the name of Peter by design, when they traced their prayers in 
public view at a spot at once so cherished and so exposed to profana- 
tion? At all events, the Wall of the Graffiti bears mutely eloquent 
witness to the veneration paid at St. Peter’s shrine in the last genera- 
tion of the pagan Empire. 

Fr. Kirschbaum has made a suggestion too valuable to be over- 
looked, even though it cannot be proved, that the shrine may have 
been erected by Anicetus, bishop of Rome shortly after the middle of 
the second century (ca. 154-55). This would explain a surprising notice 
in the Liber pontificalis, ascribing to Anacletus (ca. 76-88) the build- 
ing of a memoria beati Petri. A confusion of names would be easy; 
the later date would seem more probable; and it would accord well 
with the archaeological indications of the age of the shrine.” 

What of the cavity beneath the shrine? What of the subterranean 
niche in the Red Wall? What of the pocket of bones found under it? 
It is within the radius of these questions that the great problems of 
interpretation still lie. Their solution may eventually be advanced by 
further information. In the meantime, various theories have been 
proposed, with greater or lesser claim to serious attention. Lying, as 
it does, directly beneath the embossed bronze floor of the Niche of 
the Pallia, and actually communicating with it, when a little hinged 
panel in the floor is opened,” this cavity was already vaguely known 
to us, especially through the investigations of Hartmann Grisar in the 
nineteenth century.”* We know much more about it now, thanks to 
the excavators, and in spite of the extraordinary difficulties of explor- 
ing it, as they had to do, from the side and from below. Saddest of all, 
the vault is in a state of ruin. The northern side is completely wrecked 
and the vestiges of structure discoverable elsewhere are few and frag- 
mentary. How much of the damage was done in antiquity, we do not 

=P. 166. 

% Op. cit. (n. 71), p. 331. Toynbee and Ward Perkins, p. 155. 

% See fig. 23. 

% Analecta Romana 1 (1899) 274-97 (cited from Toynbee and Ward Perkins, p. 184, 
n. 11). 
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know; it was consummated, most probably, by the Saracens in the 
year 846, when they sacked St. Peter’s.’® 

To mention the features of indispensable importance, we recall that 
the oldest known covering of the vault was a slab set in the floor of 
the Aedicula, and that it lay obliquely across the floor, from front to 
back, before the niche. “The difference [of angle], which is as much as 
10 degrees, cannot possibly be accidental, and it shows that, in at least 
one important respect, the builders of the Aedicula were concerned to 
present a visible record of a state of affairs that had otherwise been 
altogether suppressed, even at the expense of the obvious require- 
ments of monumental symmetry.’’”” Some initial clue to the sense of 
this anomaly is found in the fact that other ancient inhumations very 
near the shrine have the same orientation as the slab. It, too, may 
mark the position of a grave. 

A general description of the vault itself may be given in our authors’ 
words: 


We have to envisage a small, approximately rectangular space, measuring about 
1.20 metres from north to south, and reaching down to a level . . . of between 60 
and 80 centimetres below the level of the travertine sill of the Aedicula; and below 
the floor of this ‘little chamber’ there was an unspecified depth of what the exca- 
vators describe as filled-in or accumulated earth . . . containing innumerable coins 
of all ages and countries.” 


The presence of the coins, and their dates, ranging from the early 
Empire to the fourteenth century,” prove that some kind of aperture, 
covered with a grating or a removable lid, communicating with the 
vault, existed from the beginning. 

Of special interest is a ruinous section of masonry, in place of earthen 
wall, on the south side of the vault. A second fragment of masonry 
wall lies above it; but this is of later date. The lower one is older than 
the Aedicula, and is interpreted by the excavators as the vestige of a 
structure once lining the entire vault.*° Our authors believe this may 
be so, but that it is not certain; for another grave, very close to the 
vault, once had a superstructure of which this fragment may be a 
remnant. 

1 Pp. 227-28. 


7 P. 153. Esplorasions 1, 127 and fig. 92; p. 137 and fig. 88. 
%P.152. ™ Esplorasioni 1,121-22. ™P. 153. 
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The most important side of the vault is to the west, and is formed 
by the foundation of the Red Wall, in which the subterranean niche 
is recessed. This latter is a rough-hewn affair, evidently not fashioned 
to be seen. Unlike the upper niches, it is not of one build with the 
Red Wall, but a forcible alteration of it.*' The foundation itself, how- 
ever, was altered even in its original structure, and just at this point, 
lifting its skirt, so to speak, to a level above its depth on either side 
of the vault. In this lifted and weakened part of the foundation, at 
the bottom of the niche, is a fissure; and in the pocket of earth be- 
neath were found the bones. 

All these features, taken together with the oblique slab in the pave- 
ment of the shrine, may reasonably be taken to indicate the antece- 
dent existence of a full-length grave, parallel to the oldest grave near 
it, and extending westward beyond the cross-line which the Red Wall 
was eventually to draw. When the Red Wall was built, this grave was 
respected so far as it could be; and its memorial above ground was 
built right into the face of the Wall.* 

There is a satisfying coherence about this account of the matter. 
Competing theories are not lacking. The original shrine would have 
been merely a monument, erected at or near the reputed site of St. 
Peter’s martyrdom. The tomb idea would come later, under the in- 
fluence of Christian afterthought, desirous of gratifying devotion and 
of exalting the prestige of the bishop of Rome by finding or creating 
on this spot something that would pass as the burial place of the 
Prince of the Apostles. . 

If there were traces of positive evidence for these ingenious con- 
structions, or if at least they had their pertinent parallels in the period 
of history concerned, it would be much easier to respect them as highly 
as one respects some of their sponsors.“ Our authors do not brush 
them aside, but they point out various difficulties which they raise. 
If there were only question of a honorific shrine, of an accepted site 
of the martyrdom (usually laid in the Vatican plain, not on the hill- 
side), of a tomb that could pass well enough as the martyr’s own, it 

8 Pp. 140, 152, 158, 221; Esplorazioni 1, 120, 137. 

@P. 154. 

8 P. 158. Esplorazioni 1, 133-35 and figs. 97-98. 


* Oscar Cullmann grants that the monument may be the Trophy of Gaius, but con- 
tends against the pre-existence of the grave; op. cit. supra n. 52, pp. 137-52. 
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would have been simpler to arrange all this a few feet to the east, 
against the Red Wall if the owners agreed, but without invading, so 
to speak, its vitals.** There must have been strong motive for clinging 
so pertinaciously to this precise spot, such for example as a pre-exist- 
ing grave, with established title to possession and to veneration. 

Two important observations, however, are here to be made. With 
the disputed exception of the fragment of wall mentioned above, no 
structural remains of an ancient grave or coffin have been found at 
the place indicated by the vault, the niche, the bones. The builders 
must have found something to account for their unusual procedure; 
and nothing, in the circumstances, would be so probable as the re- 
mains of a body, laid to rest in the earth, with perhaps a few protect- 
ing tiles to cover it, a body which the Christians would unhesitatingly 
identify as the one they had always known was buried there. Secondly, 
we must take note of the fact, sorely lamented by our authors, that 
we still await an adequate description of the bones which were actually 
found by the excavators beneath the fissure. A signed and detailed 
report from the anatomists would be welcome.** 

Archaeologically, we have reached the last link in the chain of direct 
evidence. There remains the indirect evidence, of essential importance, 
afforded by the relation of the focal site to the graves in its vicinity. 
We are familiar with the little field, Campo P of the excavators, which 
lay in front of the memorial, bounded on the west by the Red Wall, 
on the east, in part, by the Tomb of the Matuccii, on the south by 
Tomb S, on the north by an enclosure of which only the faintest traces 
remain. The area measures some eight metres by four, the long axis 
running with the Red Wall. It was eventually paved with mosaic, but 
at least in the early second century it appears to have been unpaved.®’ 

Beneath the surface lie a number of burials, of which eleven were 
excavated. There were certainly markers above ground for some of 
these, but none have been found. They lie at various depths, corre- 


85 Pp. 158-60. 

% Pp. 159 and 184, n. 16. Esplorazioni 1, 120 and fig. 87. See L. Hertling, S.J., and 
E. Kirschbaum, S.J., Die rimische Katakomben und ihre Martyrer (Vienna, 1955; an enlarged 
edition of the book mentioned in n. 38), p. 108: “Die anatomische Untersuchung hat 
ergeben, dass sie von einem zusammengehérenden Skelett stammen und die Knochen eines 
kraftigen alten Mannes sind.” 

7P, 164. 
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sponding to their age, in a period of rising ground level. Only the old- 
est, a child’s grave, appears to be older than the burial beneath the 
shrine.** It lies near and parallel to the latter, so deep that it actually 
passes undisturbed beneath the foundations of the Red Wall. Another 
of the old group has in its structure a marked tile of the age of Ves- 
pasian (69-79). Two more graves belong to the earlier period.” It is 
striking that none of these, and none of the later interments, encroach 
on the place beneath the shrine as they do on one another; and it is 
striking also that none of those excavated contains a cremation. The 
thought that this may have been, practically from the beginning, a 
Christian cemetery is suggested by the sum total of the circumstances. 

Our authors insist, however, on two points. None of the graves 
bears a positively Christian sign. The oldest, mentioned above, has a 
libation tube in it, which is definitely a pagan trait.*° Later, with the 
multiplication of Christian graves, it is possible to find examples with 
the tube, but it is an anomaly. Whatever the case of this one grave, 
the plot may have been Christian from an early moment in its history. 

More important than the religion represented by these graves would 
be the question of their age, if only we had the means of answering 
it. The excavators interpreted the rising ground-level above them as 
an effect of sliding earth from the hillside, and believed that the old- 
est graves, from the depth at which they lie, should be dated in the 
first century.*' This would therefore be the date of the burial beneath 
the shrine. In our authors’ opinion, the dumping operations connected 
with trenching for the nearby mausolea would have produced the ac- 
cumulation of earth over the vacant area, and no reliable inference for 
the chronology of the graves can be drawn from it.” This is the most 
significant difference of opinion between our authors and the excava- 
tors. It is to be hoped that it will be resolved beyond all doubt, pos- 
sibly by further investigation of the site. 

Our authors summarize their conclusions on the age of the oldest 
graves in Campo P as follows: “There are four graves that certainly 
antedate the building of the Red Wall and of P [the Aedicula] and 
of these two . . . may be as early as the second half of the first century 


* Pp. 145-46. 8 Pp. 146 and 183, n. 7. 
© Pp. 148 and 184, n. 10. " Esplorasioni 1, 133-34. 
*@P. 147. 
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A.D., but could equally well be of any date down to about 140; the 
other two . .. must have been dug within a decade or two of the middle 
of the second century.” Combining this estimate of the chronology 
of the site with that of the monument, our authors sum up the whole 
matter thus: “Although it is not certain that the Aedicula marks the 
site of an earlier grave, the hypothesis that it did so explains much 
that is otherwise obscure; and although there is nothing to prove that 
this grave was that of St. Peter, nothing in the archaeological evi- 
dence is inconsistent with such an identification.’”™ 

This seems to the reviewer an overguarded statement. On the evi- 
dence which our authors have themselves presented with admirable 
lucidity, I find it paradoxical to doubt the fact of a burial underneath 
the shrine, or to doubt that it was venerated by Christians as the 
grave of St. Peter before the Red Wall was built. How far back must 
this have been the case? Archaeology alone cannot give a positive 
answer; but it carries us well toward the middle of the second century, 
within a hundred years of the persecution of Nero. By that time we 
are in the midst of a Christian community at Rome to which survivors 
of that grievous trial would have bequeathed authentic memories. 

A difficulty is raised, to be sure, that would cut the root of any 
tradition about St. Peter’s grave. How could the body have been re- 
covered in the Neronian persecution? How could it have been buried 
in even the poorest grave, under the simplest marker? Our authors do 
not grant the peremptory force of these speculations.** We have in 
this matter no positive clue to guide us. We do have, I should say, 
knowledge enough of the derogations and evasions in the history of 
penal process not to find the case incredible. We have no reason to 
assume that the discipline of Nero’s police was flawless, or that there 
was no sympathy whatever in popular and in official circles for the 
bereaved survivors of his victims, and no devotion among the Chris- 
tians to their dead. The Emperor Julian (361-63) should have had 
some appreciation of the possibilities involved. He thought he knew 
that the veneration of the tombs of Peter and Paul existed clandes- 
tinely in the lifetime of John the Evangelist.** 

As a necessary supplement to the discussion of the Vatican shrine, 


™ Pp. 148-50. “P. 161. © Pp. 155-56. 
 Conira Galilaeos, Sp. 327B (LCL, Julian, ed. W. C. Wright, 3 [1923] 412). 
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our authors consider the cult-center of SS. Peter and Paul underneath 
the Church of St. Sebastian, with closely packed description of the 
total archaeological situation, followed by summaries and criticism of 
interpretations, old and new, of this unsolved riddle.*’ No flood of light 
is thrown either way by comparing the memorial ad catacumbas and 
the new evidence at St. Peter’s. Our authors make the important point 
that the graffiti on the north wall of the Vatican shrine prove con- 
tinuity of popular veneration there, however striking the contrast 
between the absence of the name of Peter, and the frequency of it, 
with that of Paul, in the graffiti at St. Sebastian’s.** They discuss, not 
without respect, the hypothesis of a translation of part of the relics 
only of each of the Apostles to the latter center, but this, too, is specu- 
lative. “Perhaps excavations beneath the high altar of St. Paul’s- 
without-the-Walls will one day furnish the conclusive answer that still 
eludes us.” 

The chapter on Constantine’s church, Old St. Peter’s, and the evo- 
lution within its walls of the shrine must be very welcome to the reader 
who would understand how, through all the changing history of 
Christendom, the living past of St. Peter’s is preserved in the living 
present. The excavators have made one of their major contributions 
precisely in recovering vestiges of the Constantinian structures at and 
around the shrine. In reconstructing the monument, as it stood in the 
old basilica, at the head of the nave, with the apse beyond and the arms 
of the transept on either side, they were able to supplement their own 
discoveries with a fifth-century ivory already known and recognized 
as representing this very scene.'°° The niched portico of the Red Wall 
was now overlaid with marble, adorned with silver and gold, and sur- 
rounded by a canopied arcade of delicate design. 

A striking fact brought home by the excavations is that originally 
the shrine was not an altar.'*' The solemnities of the Mass, on great 
festival days, would have been celebrated, presumably, on an altar 
erected in front of it. Not until the beginning of the seventh century, 
by order of St. Gregory the Great, was a higher pavement level estab- 
lished behind the shrine and above it, so that the altar could be placed 
directly overhead. Henceforth, at the old level, the shrine was acces- 

* Pp. 167-82. Pp. 181-82. P. 182. 


10° On the Pola casket, see pp. 203-4 and fig. 21; 231, n. 17. 
1 P, 208. 
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sible only from the Confessio in front of it.1 The altar of St. Gregory 
was subsequently encased in that of Callixtus IT (1119-24)'*; and the 
high altar of the present church was built almost two-and-a-half 
metres above the latter by Clement VIII (1592-1605).!* The Niche 
of the Pallia remains our nearest approach to the surviving core of the 
pre-Constantinian shrine,’°* and our open Confessio lies over the 
greater part of the little cemetery in front of it, once under the open 
sky.1°6 

The earthen vault facing the niche in the foundation of the Red Wall 
was buried from sight beneath the pavement of the Constantinian 
shrine; and, except for the little vertical shaft in the floor, still accessible 
from the Niche of the Pallia, human senses had no lawful communi- 
cation with it until our time. Yet it “was found by the excavators 
smashed and ransacked, empty save for the coins dropped in by 
generations of pilgrims and for the enigmatic heap of human bones.””!°? 
The robbers, most probably the Saracens, must have entered not from 
the floor above, but from the pavement in front of the shrine. “Who 
knows the fate of his bones, or how often he is to be buried? Who hath 
the Oracle of his ashes, or whither they are to be scattered?” 

The Epilogue on St. Peter’s and its influence in the art and architec- 
ture of Western Europe ranges far beyond the excavations, but it takes 
its point of departure in them. The history of the basilical form, 
combined with the transept, in ecclesiastical architecture is now illu- 
mined at its origin by the fuller knowledge we have of Constantine’s 
edifice on the Vatican.'°* Even an incidental feature of the shrine itself, 
the spiral columns of marble, richly carved, which the Emperor sent 
from Greece, created not only a legend but also a style of surprising 
fecundity in the history of art. “In the story of these columns we have, 
in microcosm, the story of St. Peter’s itseli—venerable, but ever vital, 
something which every age has interpreted in its own way, yet which 
reaches back without a break to the twin roots of our civilization, 
Classical Antiquity, and Christianity.’ 


18 Pp. 215-20. 108 Pp, 223-24. 14 Pp, 225. 

106 Pp. 221-24. 106 P, 225. 107 P, 226. 

108 See especially pp. 245-46. 

109 For a full and delightful account of these columns, see J. Ward Perkins, ‘The Shrine 
of St. Peter and its Twelve Spiral Columns,” Journal of Roman Studies 42 (1952) 21-33, 
with 7 plates. 
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CONCLUSION 


The answer to our opening question about the historical significance 
of the excavations under St. Peter’s is a matter now of summarizing 
what we already know—of summarizing a summary which has its con- 
siderable lacunae. These are to be laid not to our authors’ but to the 
reviewer’s account. 

Evidently the history of Roman culture in the early Empire has 
been enriched by the recovery of the necropolis. There is an element 
of not ungracious irony in the turn of events. So much of pagan piety 
and art was buried under the triumphal arch of the Christian basilica; 
yet it is by that circumstance that we possess so much of it today. 
When Old St. Peter’s was itself condemned to make way for the mod- 
ern church, again the loss is now in notable part retrieved. 

Great as are these gains, they are secondary. The purpose of the 
excavators was to examine the pre-Constantinian archaeology of the 
reputed burial-place of St. Peter; and, in the minds of all, it is with 
respect to that purpose that their success is to be measured. Their 
outstanding achievement is the discovery of the niched monument of 
the Red Wall, a visible, pre-Constantinian shrine of St. Peter, identical 
with the Trophy of Gaius, of mid-second-century origin. For the his- 
tory of the early Church, it is an achievement of the first magnitude. 

Complementing this discovery is the evidence which, to the re- 
viewer’s mind, is adequate for the pre-existing grave, and the further 
evidence for the antiquity of the site. A more assured and precise 
chronology on these points is much to be desired, and will, perhaps, 
be forthcoming. Eventually we shall even know more about the 
bones.""° 

Writing over a decade before the reign of Pius XII on Petrus und 
Paulus in Rom, Hans Lietzmann concluded his maturely critical study 
with an opinion on the question of the graves. We quote the closing 
words: 


One who set out around 170 in search of the unknown graves of Peter and Paul 
would without a doubt have sought and found the two apostolic founders of the 





0 Hertling and Kirschbaum (0. et loc. cit. supra n. 86) are of the opinion that the 
nature of the bones, and the place where they were found, together make it highly prob- 
able (hichst wahrscheinlich) that they are the bones of the Apostle. 
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| Roman community not only in a Christian cemetery, but lying like brothers side 


by side. No, the factual situation in both cases speaks against belated discovery. 
Every difficulty is solved if Peter was really buried where now Bramante’s dome 
bends over it, and Paul found his last rest where the hall of the three Emperors 


looms large.™ 


The excavations have given us far greater reason to agree with the 
final judgment of Lietzmann than we ever had before. They have pro- 
duced nothing that makes it more difficult, on any point, to hold the 
tradition of the Roman Christian community about its founder, and 
they have added positive elements of inestimable value to reenforce it. 


1 Op. cit. supra n. 52, p. 247. The “hall of the three Emperors” is St. Paul’s-outside- 
the-Walls. 








THE MORALITY OF MUTILATION: TOWARDS A 
REVISION OF THE TREATISE 


GERALD KELLY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s College 


r RECENT years I have heard many moral theologians express the 
opinion that the treatise on mutilation, as usually given in the 
manuals, needs extensive revision. Needless to say, a satisfactory revi- 
sion could hardly be the work of one man. The purpose of the follow- 
ing pages is merely to suggest, for constructive criticism, a number of 
points that ought to be considered in making the revision. I have found 
it difficult to arrange these points in a perfectly logical order. I believe, 
however, that most of the ideas can be conveniently grouped as follows: 
(1) the doctrinal value and use of papal pronouncements; (2) the main 
definitions and divisions; (3) other divisions; and (4) the moral prin- 
ciples. A concluding section can be devoted to a discussion of some 
concrete problems. 


PAPAL PRONOUNCEMENTS: THEIR DOCTRINAL VALUE AND THEIR USE 
BY THEOLOGIANS 


The principal approach to any theological treatise should be the 
teaching of the magisterium, especially of the Holy See itself, when 
such teaching is available. Of specific pertinence to a treatise on muti- 
lation I would enumerate the encyclical Casti connubii (Dec. 31, 1930)! 
of Pius XI, and nine allocutions by Pius XII: to the Guild of St. Luke 
(Nov. 12, 1944),? to blood donors (Oct. 9, 1948),* to the midwives 
(Oct. 29, 1951),* to the histopathologists (Sept. 13, 1952),® to the ge- 
neticists (Sept. 7, 1953),® to the urologists (Oct. 8, 1953),’ to the mili- 
tary doctors (Oct. 19, 1953),® to delegates to the Eighth Congress of 
the World Medical Association (Sept. 30, 1954),® and to the oculists 


1 AAS 22 (1930) 539-92. 

* Pio XII: Discorst ai medici (Rome: Orizzonte Medico, 1954) pp. 7-21. 

* French version in Le corps humain (New York: Desclée, 1953) pp. 89-92. This is one 
of several valuable collections of papal statements edited by the monks of Solesmes. 


«AAS 43 (1951) 835-54. 5 Ibid. 44 (1952) 779-89. 
* Ibid. 45 (1953) 596-607. 7 Ibid., pp. 673-79. 
* Ibid., pp. 744-54. * Ibid. 46 (1954) 587-98. 
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and cornea donors (May 14, 1956).!° Also of special pertinence are the 
decrees of the Holy Office on eugenics (Mar. 21, 1931)" and on direct 
sterilization (Feb. 24, 1940).” 

To the foregoing should be added: the encyclical Humani generis 
(Aug. 12, 1950),'* the radio message on the formation of the Christian 
conscience (Mar. 23, 1952),' the allocution on the new morality (Apr. 
18, 1952),!5 the two allocutions on the teaching authority of the Church 
given in 1954 (May 31 and Nov. 2),!* and the decree of the Holy Office 
on situation ethics (Feb. 2, 1956).7 I add these pronouncements be- 
cause, though they do not deal with the problem of mutilation, they 
contain important positive and negative guiding norms that should be 
carefully observed in all theological discussions." 

My enumeration includes encyclicals, allocutions, a radio message, 
and decrees of the Holy Office—all of which are usually understood to 
be media of the authentic, but not infallible, teaching of the Holy See. 
By this I do not mean that these media either cannot or do not con- 
tain infallible moral teaching. Certainly a pope may, if he wishes, use 
such media for ex cathedra pronouncements, as well as for clear ex- 
pressions of the ordinary and universal teaching of the Church. 
Whether the popes have actually used these media for infallible moral 


10 [bid. 48 (1956) 459-67. 

Ut Tbid. 23 (1931) 118-19. This decree does not explicitly mention sterilization; rather 
it condemns the eugenics program which includes direct sterilization of the innocent as 
one means of attaining its end of “bettering the race.” 

8 Ibid. 32 (1940) 73. 

3 Ibid. 42 (1950) 561-78. See also A. C. Cotter, S.J., The Encyclical “Humani generis’’ 
with a Commentary (Weston, Mass.: Weston College Press, 1951). 

M4 4AS 44 (1952) 270-78. 

6 Thid., pp. 413-19. 

16 Ibid. 46 (1954) 313-17, 666-77. In the first of these, Si diligis, Pius XII professedly 
treated the teaching power of the Church. The second, Magnificate Dominum, was ex- 
plicitly directed rather to a discussion of the powers of sanctifying and ruling; but it also 
deals at some length with the teaching authority of the Church. 

1 bid. 48 (1956) 144-45. 

18 Regarding English translations: Pertinent excerpts from most of the papal state- 
ments enumerated in the first paragraph of this section, with some references to complete 
translations, are given in “Pope Pius XII and the Principle of Totality,”” THEoLoGicaL 
Sruptes 16 (1955) 373-96. For the decrees of the Holy Office on eugenics and direct ster- 
ilization, see Canon Law Digest 1 (1934) 677-78, and 2 (1943) 96. For the discourses on 
the Christian conscience and the new morality, see Catholic Documents 8 (1952) 1-7, 15-20. 
The Si diligis and Magnificate Dominum are in The Pope Speaks 1 (1954) 153-58, 375-85. 
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teaching may be open to question; yet it is well at least to recall that 
many theologians think that the solemn condemnation of contracep- 
tion expressed by Pope Pius XI in Casti connubii fulfils all the condi- 
tions laid down by the Vatican Council for an ex cathedra pronounce- 
ment.® Moreover, even though a theologian should be loath to admit 
this, he can hardly doubt that this paragraph in the Encyclical makes 
it clear that the moral teaching given by the Pope is an expression of 
the constant and universal teaching of the Church on a matter of 
natural and divine positive law—a teaching which is binding on the 
conscience of all the faithful and which admits of no possibility of 
change. 

I mention the condemnation of contraception merely to show that 
infallible doctrine may be contained in an encyclical. There may be 
other examples; but it would not be in keeping with my present pur- 
pose to explore these. It suffices to recall here that, even when not in- 
fallible, the authentic teaching of the Holy See is of great importance. 
It requires both internal and external acceptance, not only on the part 
of the faithful but also on the part of theologians; it can be of such a 
decisive character that it ends actual theological controversy and pre- 
cludes potential controversy. 

All this is well known and evident. My only point in repeating it 
here is to pose the question: what is the function of the theologian 
regarding the authentic, non-infallible teaching of the Holy See? His 
first duty, as I have already indicated, is to give the required assent.” 
But this is a duty he shares with all the faithful. The specific function 
of the theologian goes far beyond this. He must study the papal pro- 
nouncements and incorporate them into his teaching and his writing. 
One writer has recently deplored the tendency of theologians to “inter- 
pret” the papal statements; according to him the theologians’ function 


19 AAS 22 (1930) 560: “‘... Ecclesia Catholica, cui ipse Deus morum integritatem 
honestatemque docendam et defendendam commisit,...in signum legationis suae di- 
vinae, altam per os Nostrum extollit vocem atque denuo promulgat: quemlibet matrimonii 
usum, in quo exercendo, actus, de industria hominum, naturali sua vitae procreandae vi 
destituatur, Dei et naturae legem infringere, et eos qui tale quid commiserint gravis noxae 
labe commaculari.” 

* Much has been written about the nature of this assent. It would be beyond the scope 
of the present discussion to try to analyze these writings. For a brief explanation of the 
assent and the effect of authentic teaching on theological scholarship, I would recommend 
Fr. Cotter’s commentary on Humani generis (cf. supra n. 13) pp. 76-77. 
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is to explain the papal teaching, not to interpret it. This is a distinction 
without a difference. To fulfil his acknowledged duty of explaining the 
papal teaching, a theologian must in some measure interpret it; and 
all that can be reasonably demanded of him is that he follow sound 
theological norms of interpretation. Unfortunately, we do not have 
an official set of norms for interpreting pronouncements on the moral 
law such as we have, for example, regarding canon law; nevertheless, 
there seem to be at least three basic norms of interpretation that are 
in conformity with the mind and practice of the Holy See. 

One such norm concerns the verbal formulas used in the moral pro- 
nouncements. These formulas are very important and should be care- 
fully studied by theologians. Nevertheless, the words themselves are 
not the ultimate criterion of the true sense of the papal pronounce- 
ment; they can be obscure and admit of reformulation. This can be 
illustrated by the acta of both Pius XI and Pius XII relative to puni- 
tive sterilization, as well as by the tenor of canon law and by the reac- 
tions of eminent theologians to certain aspects of significant moral 
pronouncements. 

In the originally published text of Casti connubii, the words of Pius 
XI at least strongly inferred that he was condemning punitive steri- 
lization; but a notandum in the next fascicle of the Acta apostolicae 
sedis contained a rewording of the passage which showed that the Pope 
did not intend to commit himself on the controversy among theolo- 
gians about the licitness of punitive sterilization.” Ten years later the 
Holy Office, with the approval of Pius XII, condemned direct steriliza- 
tion, without qualification, as being contrary to the natural law. That 
was in 1940. But in 1951, and again in 1953, Pope Pius XII, when 
referring to this condemnation, restricted it to the direct sterilization 
of the innocent.” In both these instances the Popes apparently realized 
that, though perfectly apt for condemning the errors at which they 
were aimed, the formulas were broader than their own intention. 

The very fact that popes themselves have gone out of their way to 
clarify or restrict their moral pronouncements indicates that a theo- 
logian is not necessarily irreverent or disloyal in supposing that other 
such statements may need clarification or restriction or rephrasing. 


"Cf. AAS 22 (1930) 565, 604. 
* Cf. ibid. 43 (1951) 844; 45 (1953) 606. 
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This is confirmed, it seems to me, by the rules for the interpretation of 
canon law, as well as by theologians’ reactions to some recent and very 
important papal pronouncements on the social order. In canon law the 
Church explicitly admits that the meaning of some laws may be du- 
bious or obscure. The reason for this is surely not that the legislator 
wanted to be obscure but rather that he failed to make his own inten- 
tion clear when framing the law. It is true, of course, that this concerns 
canon law, not pronouncements regarding moral law. But I do not 
think that this affects the point I am stressing, namely, that the words 
themselves may fail to express the mind of the Holy See. That this 
has actually been the case concerning some important moral pro- 
nouncements seems evident from the controversies among eminent and 
unquestionably orthodox moralists regarding the meaning of social 
justice, the title to a family wage, and so forth. In these cases, as in 
the framing of ecclesiastical laws, the popes were certainly not inten- 
tionally obscure. They must have had something definite in mind, but 
this was not expressed with sufficient clarity—otherwise, how explain 
the controversies among learned commentators? 

From the foregoing it follows that the words alone do not always 
give us the sense, the true meaning, of a papal pronouncement. To get 
to the true sense, the theologian must study not only the words, but 
their context and the papal intention in making the pronouncement. 
By the context I mean not so much the verbal context as the historical 
setting, because it is there particularly that we are apt to find the true 
meaning of the statement. For example, if the pope is settling a con- 
troversy, his words should be taken in conjunction with the contro- 
versy; if he is condemning an error, the words should be interpreted 
with reference to the error, and so forth.” 


% What is said in this paragraph seems to be in keeping with the spirit of the Church 
as manifested in canon 18, which prescribes that words are to be taken according to their 
proper meaning as indicated by text and context, and that in case of doubt one should 
consider the purpose and circumstances of a law and the mind of the legislator.—As for 
verbal formulas alone, one might note the following quotation from the Quamquam pluries 
of Leo XIII, ASS 22 (1889-90) 66: “‘Certe matris Dei tam in excelso dignitas est, ut nihil 
freri maius queat. Sed tamen quia intercessit Josepho cum Virgine beatissima maritale 
vinculum, ad illam praestantissimam dignitatem, qua maturis creatis omnibus longissime 
Deipara antecellit, non est dubium quin accesserit ipse, ut nemo magis.” The Pope’s 
meaning is obvious; yet a stickler for the primacy of verbal formulas would have no little 
difficulty with the expressions which I have italicized. 
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In Humani generis Pope Pius XII made it clear that even a non- 
infallible pronouncement can close a controversy among theologians. 
I feel sure, however, that the Pope himself would agree that this deci- 
sive character of the pronouncement must be evident. That is in ac- 
cord with canon 1323, §3, which states that nothing is to be understood 
as dogmatically declared or defined unless this is clearly manifested. 
The canon refers to infallible teaching; yet the same norm seems to 
apply with at least equal force to the binding character of non-infallible 
teaching, especially when there is question of pronouncements that 
would close an existing controversy or preclude future legitimate con- 
troversy. 

To summarize briefly the main points of this first section: The prin- 
cipal basis of a theological treatise is the teaching of the magisterium, 
particularly that of the Holy See. In using papal pronouncements, a 
theologian should have regard not only for verbal formulas but also— 
and, it seems to me, especially—for the papal intention as manifested 
in the historical context of the pronouncement. When there is question 
of official teaching that would end or preclude legitimate controversy, 
this decisive character should be evident. 


MAIN DEFINITIONS AND DIVISIONS 


A precise and explicit definition of mutilation cannot be found in the 
papal documents. The definition given by M. Zalba, S.J., may be 
taken as typical of those usually given in our manuals: “the destruc- 
tion of some member or the suppression of some function of the body.’ 
Fr. Zalba goes on to explain that this definition includes the amputa- 
tion of a hand, the removal of an eye, vasectomy, fallectomy, etc.— 
in a word, anything that would destroy the radical integrity of the 
body. He excludes from the definition such things as blood transfusions 
and skin grafts because these do not permanently affect bodily integ- 
rity. This standard definition seems defective on two counts: first, it 
includes direct sterilization on the same plane with other mutilations; 
and, secondly, it excludes from the definition such things as exploratory 
operations, cosmetic surgery, blood transfusions, skin grafts, and so 
forth. 


“Cf. Regatillo-Zalba, Theologiae moralis summa 2 (Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores 
Cristianos, 1953) n. 251. 
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That direct sterilization is a mutilation is evident from the common 
teaching of moralists and from papal documents. But the same papal 
documents also make it clear that, prescinding from the question of 
punitive sterilization, direct sterilization is a unique kind of mutila- 
tion—it is something more than a mutilation. Pope Pius XII defined 
it as a contraceptive procedure ;** and both he and his predecessor have 
unequivocally taught that there is never any indication, even a medi- 
cal indication, for contraception. The principles governing direct steri- 
lization, therefore, have an absoluteness that does not apply to other 
mutilations. It is my opinion that, if some provision is made for this 
difference in the definition itself, much confusion can be avoided. To 
put it briefly: I suggest that in the definition of mutilation a distinc- 
tion should be made between contraceptive and non-contraceptive mu- 
tilations. 

A word now about my assertion that the standard definition is de- 
fective because it excludes from the concept of mutilation all proce- 
dures which do not suppress a function or destroy or remove an organ. 
It is true that these latter things (e.g., the simple laparotomy, cosmetic 
surgery, blood transfusions, and skin grafts) differ in some respect 
from the procedures covered by the standard definition; but they also 
have something in common. They have some effect on bodily integrity 
and they imply some degree of administration of one’s body. Several 
authors recognize this by saying that these lesser things imply “‘some 
measure of mutilation” or that they are “mutilationes improprie 
dictae.” My suggestion is that the common element be contained in 
the definition of non-contraceptive mutilation and that the difference 
be indicated by a subdivision. 

The suggestions made in this section may be schematically ex- 
pressed as follows: 


1. Contraceptive mutilation: Any procedure which is either explicitly or im- 
plicitly directed to the permanent or temporary suppression of the power of 
procreation. 

2. Non-contraceptive mutilation: Any procedure, except direct sterilization, which 
interferes either temporarily or permanently with the natural and complete 
integrity of the human body. 





% AAS 43 (1951) 843-44: “La sterilizzazione diretta—cioé quella che mira, come mezzo 
© come scopo, a rendere impossibile la procreazione.” 
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(a) Such procedures are designated major mutilations when they destroy or 
remove an organ, permanently suppress a bodily function, or cause a notable and 
permanent impairment of a higher function which depends on the body. 

(b) All other non-contraceptive mutilations are minor. 


I have used the word “procedures” because it is of common occur- 
rence in the official codes for Catholic hospitals in Canada and the 
United States. It includes surgery, irradiation, and any other treat- 
ment, such as the use of drugs, chemicals, and so forth. The definition 
of contraceptive mutilation is based on Pius XII’s definition of direct 
sterilization and on the words used by the Holy Office in the decree of 
Feb. 24, 1940.2 The definition of major mutilation is practically the 
same as the standard definition of mutilation as given at the beginning 
of this section, except that, in keeping with another statement of Pius 
XII, I have added an explicit reference to the impairment of a higher 
function.” 

I am by no means perfectly satisfied with my distinction between 
major and minor mutilations. To some extent, the precise distinction 
between these two seems involved in some controversial questions to 
be mentioned later. At any rate, the distinction given above can be 
used as a basis for discussion by those who are interested in con- 
tributing to this tentative revision of the treatise on mutilation. 


OTHER DIVISIONS 


Authors speak of direct and indirect mutilation. According to the 
traditional meaning of these words, a mutilation can be called indirect 
only when the impairment of bodily integrity is an unintentional by- 
product of an act. For instance, if my hand is crushed when I attempt 
to stop a machine which is threatening the lives of others, this crush- 
ing of the hand is obviously not intended as a means or as an end. But 
mutilations as they commonly occur in medical practice (e.g., in sur- 
gery, suppression of function by. irradiation) are evidently intended, 
both ex fine operis and ex fine operaniis. It is unfortunate, and not in 
keeping with the papal documents, that some authors insist on calling 
such mutilations indirect and on resorting to the principle of the double 
, %* The decree condemned direct sterilization, “sive perpetua sive temporanea”’; ibid. 32 
1940) 73. 


™ Cf. his remarks, ibid. 44 (1952) 782-83, relative to the treatment of mental illness, on 
the “order of values.” 
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effect to explain them. Perhaps these moralists are preoccupied with 
the notion of indirect sterilization. It is true that this procedure, as 
well as indirect abortion, requires the use of the principle of the double 
effect, but the reason for this is that in such cases the direct mutilation 
produces effects which cannot be adequately justified merely by the 
application of the principle of totality. 

Another division concerns self-mutilation and the mutilation of others. 
This division refers not so much to the person who performs the mu- 
tilating act as to the will of the mutilated person. Thus, it is self- 
mutilation whether a person amputates his own hand or has a doctor 
do it. From the moral point of view, therefore, direct mutilation of 
others refers only to cases in which an individual is mutilated without 
at least his reasonably presumed consent. 

A third division includes /icit and illicit (direct) mutilation. It is 
unfortunate that we have no single word which designates illicit mu- 
tilation, such es we have regarding the direct killing of self or another 
innocent person, the taking of another’s property, etc. “Suicide,” 
“murder,” and “theft” all have the technical meaning of acts per- 
formed without due authorization; but to express whether direct mu- 
tilation is duly authorized a qualifying word is always needed. 

This leads to a consideration of the expression not infrequently used 
that “mutilation is intrinsically evil.” To say the least, this expression 
is confusing. Certainly mutilation itself should not be called evil, be- 
cause it is sometimes licit. Moreover, although unjustifiable mutilation 
is intrinsically evil in the sense that it is contrary to the natural law 
and not merely to positive law, it is not evil in the same sense as 
blasphemy or even in exactly the same sense as the direct killing of the 
innocent. Blasphemy is both de facto and de jure absolutely evil; it is 
not permitted and in no conceivable order of things could it be per- 
mitted. God could authorize the direct killing of the innocent; but in 
the present order of things no such authorization can be inferred. The 
direct killing of the innocent is, therefore, de facto absolutely evil. 
The same cannot be said of mutilation, since one can deduce from a 
study of the nature of man that in some circumstances it is justifiable. 
The problem of the moralist, therefore, is not to decide whether mu- 
tilation is contrary to the natural law but to determine the limits of 
justifiable mutilation according to natural law. 
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PRINCIPLES GOVERNING DIRECT, NON-CONTRACEPTIVE SELF-MUTILATION 


I am limiting this section to direct mutilation: first, because in the 
circumstances in which this is permissible, indirect mutilation would a 
fortiori be justifiable; and, secondly, apart from these circumstances, 
problems of indirect mutilation would be solved by the application 
or non-application of the principle of the double effect. I exclude con- 
traceptive mutilation because it seems to me that, with the possible 
exceptions of punitive sterilization and consent to compulsory steriliza- 
tion,” the discussion of contraceptive sterilization belongs more prop- 
erly to the treatise on abuse of the sexual faculties. Finally, I speak 
only of self-mutilation because the only justification for direct mutila- 
tion of others (which means, as I have previously indicated, mutilation 
without their consent) is found in the explanation of legitimate defense 
against unjust aggression—and, of course, in the principles governing 
the conduct of soldiers in time of war. 

First, the most general of all the principles pertinent to this section 
is that man is not the owner, but only the administrator, of his body. 
Closely allied to this is the principle that his power of administration 
is restricted, not unlimited. These principles are both speculatively and 
practically certain. They are unequivocally contained in both the 
authentic teaching of the Church and the common and constant teach- 
ing of moralists; and both these sources make it clear that the princi- 
ples are deduced from an analysis of the nature of man and of his rela- 
tionship to his Creator. 

Secondly, as regards self-mutilation for one’s own good, the principle 
of totality is to be applied, namely, such mutilation is permitted when 
it is proportionately necessary or useful for the good of the whole (i.e., 
the person). This principle is also both speculatively and practically 
certain, and for the same reasons as those given above. Regarding the 
principle itself, there can be no legitimate controversy, although there 
might be some differences of opinion concerning its precise formulation 
and some of its applications. 

It seems to me that the best criterion for the justifiable application 


% Punitive sterilization would logically be treated, it seems, under the state’s power to 
punish. And there are good reasons for saying that the innocent person’s consent to unjust 
compulsory sterilization may be limited to the mutilation as such and need not extend to 
the contraceptive purpose of the law; cf. THEOLOGICAL Stupres 16 (1955) 383-85. 
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of the principle is sound and conscientious medical practice, which 
would permit a mutilation only when this is for the genuine good of a 
patient and when this same good cannot be obtained by some simpler 
and reasonably available means. The application of the principle is 
not limited to diseased organs and functions but also includes those 
that are in themselves normal and healthy. Nor is it necessary for the 
application of the principle that there be, as some authors say, a 
“present” danger. From the words of Pope Pius XII that mutilations 
are permissible when required “to avoid ... serious and lasting dam- 
age,’ I think it may be inferred that a purely prophylactic mutilation 
is sometimes permitted. In such mutilations, however, there must be 
a considered and conscientious judgment as to the time for performing 
the prophylactic operation. It is one thing, for instance, to remove an 
apparently healthy appendix when the abdomen is already open and 
another thing to perform a special operation to remove the appendix. 
Similarly, it is one thing to remove an apparently healthy uterus when 
excising malignant ovaries, another thing to perform a special opera- 
tion to remove the uterus. A more serious reason would be required 
for the special operations than for the incidental appendectomy or 
hysterectomy. Here again, however, I believe that the best criterion 
as to the proper time for the operation would be sound and conscien- 
tious medical judgment. 

Thirdly, it seems to me that a discussion of self-mutilation for the 
good of the neighbor must distinguish between a negative principle 
which is speculatively and practically certain and some positive rules 
which may be followed in practice but which do not yet have a clearly 
established speculative foundation. 

The negative principle is that no mutilation for the good of the 
neighbor, even a minor mutilation, can be justified by the principle of 
totality. The reason for this is that the principle of totality is essentially 
a principle of subordination of part to whole—a subordination which 
exists only in a physical body, not in a moral body or even in the 
Mystical Body.*® Catholic teaching, as expressed particularly in the 


% AAS 44 (1952) 782 (italics added). 

” Mystici corporis, AAS 35 (1943) 221-22, NCWC edition (1943) n. 61: “In a natural 
body the principle of unity unites the parts in such a manner that each lacks its own in- 
dividual subsistence; on the contrary, in the mystical Body the mutual union, though 
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pronouncements of Pius XII, has constantly denied this subordination 
of a person to society. 

As positive rules, which may be followed in practice, I would enu- 
merate three. First, minor mutilations such as blood transfusions and 
skin grafts are permitted when they do not involve excessive danger 
for the donor. The theological note for this would be “certain.” It is 
clearly taught by the Holy See and by the theologians. I believe, how- 
ever, that, even though the proposition itself is beyond controversy, 
its speculative basis needs further elucidation. 

Secondly, medical experimentation for the good of others may be 
permitted on these conditions: (a) that the subject freely consents, 
(6) that no experiment which directly inflicts grave injury or death is 
used, and (c) that all reasonable precautions are taken to avoid even 
the indirect causing of grave injury or death.*' I would call this asser- 
tion “solidly probable,” because it seems to be in conformity with the 
teaching of the Holy See. I would not call it certain, because some 
moralists apparently draw stricter conclusions from the same papal 
pronouncements. 

Thirdly, organic transplantation, involving the donation of one of a 
pair of organs, may be permitted. The note on this, at the present time, 
would be “solidly probable, at least extrinsically.”’ Further discussion 
of this question is reserved to the next section. It might be noted now, 
however, that, even if the controversy over organic transplantation 
were settled either by amicable agreement or by papal pronouncement, 
certain problems raised by the controversy might still be unsolved.” 





intrinsic, links the members by a bond which leaves to each the complete enjoyment of his 
own personality. Moreover, if we examine the relations existing between the several 
members and the whole body, in every physical, living body, all the different members 
are ultimately destined to the good of the whole alone; while if we look to its ultimate 
usefulness, every moral association of men is in the end directed to the advancement of all 
in general and of each single member in particular; for they are persons.” 

1 Cf. John C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., “Notes on Moral Theology, 1953,” 
THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 15 (1954) 76-77. 

*® Many participants in the controversy are listed in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 (1955) 
391-96, 592. Discussion continues unabated, especially in Italy and Spain. Of the more 
recent articles which I have seen, I would cite particularly: M. Zalba, S.J., “La mu- 
tilaci6n y el trasplante de 6rganos,” Esludios de Deusto 3 (1955) 295-325; “La mutilaci6n 
y el trasplante de 6rganos a la luz del Magisterio eclesidstico,” Razin y fe 153 
(1956) 523-48; J. M. Balirach, S.J., “Cotejo de opiniones sobre trasplantes humanos,” 
Sal terrae 44 (1956) 84-91. Fr. Zalba is strongly against transplantation; Fr. Balirach 
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SOME PARTICULAR PROBLEMS 


A treatise on mutilation would be inadequate without the considera- 
tion of practical cases. But the selection of cases must be made with 
an eye to the part of moral theology where mutilation is treated. As 
I see it, this treatise belongs under the fifth commandment (or, for 
those who follow the arrangement according to virtues, in the section 
that deals with the right and duty to preserve bodily integrity). For 
this reason I have suggested that a detailed discussion of contraceptive 
mutilation belongs elsewhere. Moreover, since mutilation is only one 
aspect of the fifth commandment, it would not include operations on 
a pregnant mother that destroy or endanger the life of a fetus. These 
cases belong per eminentiam to the section dealing with the right and 
duty to preserve life, because this is a more important consideration 
than the mutilation. In a word, the principal cases to be discussed here 
would be non-contraceptive mutilations in so far as they affect only 
the person mutilated. Indirect sterilizations are included because, by 
supposition, the sterilization is only a by-product and the main con- 
sideration is the mutilation itself. 

I have already suggested that the best criterion for the licitness of 
non-contraceptive mutilation is sound and conscientious medical judg- 
ment, i.e., if a procedure is good medicine, it is also good morality.” 
This statement requires some amplification. There is no difficulty in 
applying the dictum that good medicine is good morality when doctors 
are agreed that a certain procedure is necessary or at least advisable. 





(who synopsizes a long article against it) defends it. One point that seems to have es- 
caped many writers is that the thesis in favor of transplantation is not a “minor- 
ity opinion.” It may be more difficult to defend, but it has as many defenders as op- 
ponents. 

% In general, the use of this dictum—that good medicine is good morality—makes a 
favorable impression on physicians. In my experience, however, it has to be used with 
reserve, because there are still some physicians (whose number is decreasing) who think 
that therapeutic abortion is good medicine; and there are certainly many who think that 
contraception is sometimes medically indicated, that masturbation is a justifiable means of 
obtaining semen for analysis, and that donor insemination is occasionally indicated. Also, 
some would not agree with the restrictions we place on medical experimentation. But when 
a discussion is limited to non-contraceptive multilations for the good of the patient, the 
dictum seems to be a sound and simple way of expressing the application of the principle of 
totality. In discussing the other topics mentioned here, one must insist on the converse of 
the dictum, namely, that only good morality is good medicine. 
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But it is well to keep in mind that, like theologians, physicians also 
have their “schools”; and it is my opinion that scientific men, as a 
group, are much less tolerant of opposing views than are theologians. 
It seems to me that in medically debatable cases we have to allow a 
physician liberty, provided his own view has sound backing and that 
he conforms to accepted rules for consultation and has the enlightened 
consent of his patient. Another point that I have found to be very 
practical concerns the locality in which a procedure is carried out. It 
happens not infrequently that in large medical centers some skilful 
technique can be employed to conserve an organ, but physicians in 
other districts might lack this skill. A practical difficulty like this must 
be taken into consideration when one is judging whether a simpler 
remedy is reasonably available. Finally, as regards sound medical judg- 
ment, the medical societies themselves admit that there are many un- 
justifiable operations and are vigorously campaigning against such 
things.* A moralist should be well informed about this campaign, and 
it seems desirable that one who must solve practical cases in a given 
locality should know something of the status of the local hospitals 
relative to the standards of medical societies. 

With these general considerations in mind, we can return to the 
question of particular problems. The progress of surgery and radiology, 
the discovery and availability of new drugs, the tendency of physicians 
to experiment—these and other factors confront the moralist of today 
with many practical problems; and certainly some of these should be 
included in a treatise on mutilation. Besides these, there are old cases 
that are still important for various reasons. My purpose in the remain- 
ing paragraphs is merely to list a number of these cases, and to point 
out briefly the problems raised, and sometimes solved, by a study of 
them. In only a few instances will my remarks be more than an indi- 
cation of the problems.** 

* Operations most frequently branded’ as unjustifiable are: removal of appendix, gall 
bladder, uterus, and ovaries; also cesarean section and resection or excision of fallopian 
tubes. By an unjustifiable operation the doctors mean “one in which either the indications 
were inadequate or the procedure was one which is contrary to generally accepted surgical 
practice.” Cf. Bulletin of the American College of Surgeons 39 (1954) 72. 

%6 Brief solutions to most of the modern problems noted here are contained in the 
second edition of Ethical and Religious Directives for Catholic Hospitals, published by the 


Catholic Hospital Association of the United States and Canada (1438 South Grand Blvd., 
St. Louis 4, Missouri). A more complete treatment of these and other cases can be found in 
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Amputation of Healthy Hand to Avoid Threatened Death 


This case, as presented by de Lugo, supposes that a tyrant has given 
a person the gruesome option of cutting off his own hand or of being 
put to death.** De Lugo cites authors for and against the licitness of 
the amputation. His own opinion is that the amputation would be a 
reasonable, therefore licit, administration of the body. This opinion 
is easily the more common; and even among its opponents the main 
objection seems to be based more on illicit cooperation with the sinful 
command than on unjustifiable mutilation.” In itself, the case is hardly 
realistic and very likely it never was. But discussion of it has helped 
to clarify two points: first, that justifiable mutilation need not be 
limited to diseased members; and, secondly, that there need not be an 
intrinsic connection between the mutilating act and the saving of one’s 
life. The first of these points is now certain; the second is at least solidly 
probable, if not certain. 

Although this particular case is hardly realistic, a fairly close parallel 
to it exists in many of our states. I refer to the laws that give an inno- 
cent and harmless mental defective the alternative of either ‘“‘consent- 
ing” to a sterilization or of enduring lifelong institutionalization. This 
problem has already been amply discussed in these pages.™ 


Blood Transfusions and Skin Grafts 


Vermeersch very modestly suggested that the speculative justifica- 
tion for these things might be the unity of the human race which makes 





the booklets, Medico-Moral Problems, published by the same association; also in such up- 
to-date books as Medical Ethics, by Charles J. McFadden, O.S.A., and Morale et médicine, 
by Jules Paquin, S.J., as well asin the surveys of moral theology published periodically in 
this review. I shall not refer further to these sources unless some special reason makes it 
advisable. It might be added here that, besides the problems indicated in my text, the 
following are of no small interest to the moralist: prophylactic appendectomy, routine 
circumcision of infants, cosmetic surgery, and the so-called “sex-changing” operations; 
also hypnotherapy, narcotherapy, and shock treatments. The last three may be called 
mutilations in the sense that they temporarily impair the use of the higher faculties. All 
these problems are also treated in the sources just mentioned. 

% De justitia et jure, disp. 10, n. 22. 

* Cf. Prummer, Manuale theologiae moralis 2 (1933) n. 116, footnote. He refers not only 
to the case of the tyrant, but also to the adulterer whom an irate husband threatens to kill 
if he does not castrate himself. 

$8 Cf. TaeoxocicaL Stupres 15 (1954) 605-6; 16 (1955) 383-85. 
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us in a sense one with our neighbor. At the end of his brief paragraph 
he asked: “Nonne quaedam ordinatio nostrorum membrorum ad 
proximi corpus admitti potest?” He has been unjustly misrepresented 
by those who say that he taught that the principle of totality can be 
applied to the members of a moral body. The principle of totality is 
based on the subordination of a member to the whole. Vermeersch 
spoke of an “ordinatio” to one another, a mutual relationship which is 
inherent in our common nature and which—as no one can deny—is 
the basis for natural love of neighbor. By reason of this relationship 
one’s neighbor is neither superior nor inferior, but rather “another 
self.” That is entirely different from the subordination. that exists be- 
tween the members of a physical body and the whole body. 

In making this suggestion, Vermeersch at least offered a positive 
explanation for the licitness of transfusions and skin grafts. The reason 
frequently given by authors—that the blood or skin restores itself— 
is not completely satisfying; taken by itself, it would seem to justify 
even the useless letting of blood or removing of skin. The ultimate 
speculative justification of blood transfusions and skin grafts must 
include some reference to the purpose of these acts, for it is only by 
knowing the purpose that one can determine whether the acts qualify 
as reasonable administrations of one’s body. 


Castration 


A classic case concerns the castration of children to preserve their 
boyish voices. If one had only the text of St. Alphonsus as his guide, 
one could not deny all probability, at least extrinsic, for the practice; 
yet it was strongly repudiated by Benedict XIV,*° and it seems safe 
to say that no moralist of today would attempt to justify it. For the 
modern moralist, the one practical aspect of this historic case is the 
necessity of showing that the Church did not foster the practice; and 
the point of perhaps greatest speculative interest is that the castration 
would not be a direct sterilization, but rather an unjustifiable indirect 
sterilization. 

Also of ancient vintage is the question of castration as a means of 
suppressing vehement temptations. The tendency of older authors 


% Theologia moralis (Gaudé ed.), 1. 3, n. 374. 
“ De synodo diocesano, |. 11, c. 5. 
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was simply to deny the necessity of the mutilation; some modern 
authors are inclined at least to consider the possibility that an abnor- 
mally strong sexual urge may be caused by abnormal gonadal func- 
tion, in which case castration might be licit if there were no simpler 
way of quieting the urge. It is my impression that most doctors would 
deny the effectiveness or need of such drastic treatment. However, in 
defence of a state law that permits castration of certain sexual crimi- 
nals, a doctor has argued that men thus castrated have become peaceful 
citizens, psychologically stabilized, and even happily married.“ What- 
ever may be said of the first two effects, a theologian would insist 
that such marriages, whether happy or not, are invalid. 

Some interesting and practical modern problems concern castration 
for excessive uterine bleeding, and as a palliative treatment in cases 
of cancer of the breast or prostate. In the first case, medical experts 
would allow the procedure only as a last resort. They would be some- 
what divided in their opinions on the second case, but in pronounced 
agreement that some form of castration is recommended when cancer 
of the prostate is discovered too late. 


Cesarean Section 


Medical literature makes it clear that this operation is not infre- 
quently performed without justification. But it is also clear that it is 
sometimes indicated for the safety of the mother and/or the child. 
The question of cesarean section for the welfare of the fetus alone is 
of special interest because of its pertinence in the controversy over 
organic transplantation. Those who deny the licitness of transplanta- 
tion usually take the firm stand that direct major mutilations are 
never permitted for the good of the neighbor. Perhaps some of these 
authors have already answered Fr. Connery’s shrewd observation 
that all moralists would undoubtedly permit a cesarean section, or 
even a complete hysterectomy, if necessary for the welfare of the 
fetus; but I have not seen the answers. I frankly doubt that the oppo- 
nents of transplantation can give a satisfactory explanation of the 
problem raised by Fr. Connery. Moreover, the problem might remain, 
and even become more difficult of solution, if there were an official 
condemnation of transplantation. 


“ Cf. C. C. Hawke, M.D., “Castration for Sex Crimes,” Journal of the Kansas Medical 
Society 51 (1950) 470-73. 
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Experimentation 

That there have been widespread abuses in medical experimenta- 
tion seems unquestionable; that these abuses often stem from false 
philosophical attitudes seems also unquestionable. For these reasons 
the strong papal statements on the moral limits of medical research 
and experimentation were welcome. But the papal pronouncements 
have not left us without interesting problems to be discussed and 
solved. There is, for instance, the matter of interpretation of the 
statements themselves. My own opinion, as I have expressed pre- 
viously, is that the condemnation of the attitudes of totalitarianism 
and of unrestricted individual liberty is absolute, but that the limits 
assigned by the Pope are practical norms for ordinary medical experi- 
mentation which would not necessarily apply to exceptional and 
extreme cases. Moreover, there are some problems that are not clearly 
covered by any official statements: for example, the use of control 
groups in which one group is not given some medication that may be 
needed; also public health policies, such as the fluoridation of water.‘s 


Fallectomy and Vasectomy 


With one possible exception, it seems that ligation or resection of 
the fallopian tubes is always a direct sterilization. The possible excep- 
tion is the Falk Operation, which consists, as I understand it, in the 
resection of previously infected tubes to prevent re-infection from 
below and in leaving the tubes im situ to preserve the ovarian blood 
supply. The medical status of this operation is not clear. Generally 
speaking, vasectomy is also a direct sterilization. Exceptions might 
be ligature or irradiation of the vasa in the treatment of an enlarged 
prostate (a case explained by Fr. McFadden) and vasectomy with 
prostatectomy to prevent serious post-operative infection of epi- 
didymes and testicles. 


Hysterectomy 
There is perhaps no operation that involves so many interesting, 
and sometimes very intricate, moral problems as hysterectomy. In 
some instances it is difficult to determine whether the operation is a 
direct sterilization. This is certainly the point of prime importance 


“ For an exposition of medical views and moral issues pertinent to fluoridation, see Fr. 
Lynch’s remarks in THEOLOGICAL StruprEs 17 (1956) 174-76. 
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in the dispute over the licitness of removing a uterus that has been 
so badly damaged by previous cesarean sections that it can very likely 
not function safely in another pregnancy. It seems to me that those 
who defend the licitness of the procedure have made this issue so 
clear that it is plain misrepresentation of their position to say that 
they hold that the woman is already sterile. Why would they argue 
that the sterility is only indirectly induced if they held that the woman 
is already sterile? Besides this and a few other cases in which the main 
issue is whether the hysterectomy is a contraceptive procedure, there 
are the numerous problems which concern the medical indication 
(or, in theological language, the proportionate reason) for the opera- 
tion, e.g., in the treatment of prolapse of the uterus, in the repair of 
such conditions as cyctocele and rectocele, in some cases of bleeding, 
and as a prophylactic measure when malignant ovaries are removed. 
A treatise on mutilation could hardly be considered modern if it did 
not include at least brief discussions of such problems. 


Lobotomy 


Number 44 of the revised edition of Ethical and Religious Directives 
for Catholic Hospitals reads as follows: 


Lobotomy and similar operations are morally justifiable when medically indi- 
cated as the proper treatment of serious mental illness or of intractable pain. In 
each case the welfare of the patient himself, considered as a person, must be the 
determining factor. These operations are not justifiable when less extreme remedies 
are reasonably available or in cases in which the probability of harm to the patient 
outweighs the hope of benefit for him. 


There can be little doubt that the conditions outlined in this practical 
principle are sometimes fulfilled today; nor is there serious doubt that 
in some instances the operations are performed without justification. 
A truly up-to-date treatise on mutilation must include this topic, 
with an explanation of the conditions, and with examples of both 
justifiable and unjustifiable operations. In a sense, this shoulders the 
moralist with an exceptional burden: first, because there is constant 
progress in operative techniques; and, secondly, because research into 
other methods of treating mental illness and pain might render all 
these operations obsolete within another generation or two. 
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Transplantation 


As I have mentioned previously, organic transplantation involving 
a living donor is a highly controversial topic, especially in Italy and 
Spain. My own interest in the controversy concerns not so much the 
special question of transplantation as the larger problem of the licit- 
ness of serious self-mutilation for the good of the neighbor; and it is 
this point that I wish to stress in the following brief remarks. As I 
see it, the main points to be considered are contained in these four 
charges leveled at the defenders of transplantation: (a) they unjusti- 
fiably argue from indirect sacrifice of life for the neighbor to direct 
mutilation for the sake of the neighbor; (5) they attempt to justify 
an act which is intrinsically evil by the extrinsic motive of charity; 
(c) they contradict what theologians of the past have consistently 
defended as an immutable principle; and (d) their thesis is contrary 
to the teaching of Pius XI and Pius XII. 

As for the first objection, traditional moral teaching draws a sharp 
line between direct and indirect sacrifice of one’s life; the former is 
never permitted, the latter is permitted for a proportionate reason. 
Is the saving of a neighbor’s life a proportionate reason? The answer 
to this apparently simple question has confronted theologians with a 
knottier problem than most people seem to realize. On the one hand, 
there is a sort of intuitive judgment that this sacrifice ought to be 
both licit and laudable; and, on the other hand, there is the commonly 
accepted principle that, in the same order of values, love of self takes 
precedence over love of neighbor. Fortunately, the acute mind of 
Aquinas long ago solved this dilemma by showing that in giving one’s 
life for the neighbor one really prefers his own good of a higher order, 
i.e., the bonum virtutis.* His solution has stood the test of centuries. 
All authors give it, and because of it many have introduced some kind 
of qualification in their statement of the order of values. Thus, Busen- 
baum says: “Ordinarie non licet vitam suam postponere alienae.” 


“In 3 sent., d. 29, a. 5: “Ad tertium dicendum quod tradere seipsum morti propter 
amicum est perfectissimus actus virtutis; unde hunc actum magis appetit virtuosus quam 
vitam propriam corporalem. Unde quod aliquis vitam propriam corporalem propter 
amicum ponit, non contingit ex hoc quod aliquis plus amicum quam seipsum diligat; sed 
quia in se plus diligit quis bonum virtutis quam bonum corporale.” See also Sum. theol. 
2-2, q. 26, a. 4, ad 2. 
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Others say this is not licit “per se loquendo,” or “absolute loqguendo,” 
and so forth. 

There are at least two similarities between this historic moral 
teaching and the contention of many modern theologians that organic 
transplantation is sometimes permissible. First, direct self-mutilation 
and indirect sacrifice of life have this in common: both are permitted 
for a proportionate reason. Secondly, in each case there is an apparent 
conflict with an accepted principle; but this conflict is solved by dis- 
tinguishing between the ordinary rule and the exceptions. In these 
terms the basis for the opinion favoring organic transplantation would 
be stated as follows: “Ordinarily, direct self-mutilation is permitted 
only for one’s own good; but in exceptional cases the law of charity 
allows it for the benefit of the neighbor.’’ Because of these similarities, 
an argument from indirect sacrifice of life to direct mutilation for the 
good of the neighbor seems justifiable. 

The second objection, that the proponents of transplantation 
attempt to justify an intrinsically evil act by an extrinsic laudable 
motive, seems to beg the whole question. It presupposes that direct 
mutilation except for one’s own good is intrinsically evil—the precise 
point that is at issue in the controversy. Moreover, it fails to dis- 
tinguish between charity as a mere finis operantis and the bond of 
charity as a qualifying circumstance, a proportionate reason for an act. 

With reference to the third objection, no theologian can reasonably 
deny that the common opinion of moralists regarding an immutable 
principle of natural law is of great weight; in fact, in the absence of 
official teaching of the magisterium, such an opinion is a sovereign 
guide. Nevertheless, it is the part of a good theologian to determine 
when an opinion is truly common and in what sense it enunciates an 
immutable principle. As regards mutilation, it seems unquestionable 
that the moralists have been enunciating immutable principles, de- 
duced from the nature of man, when they say that man is only the 
administrator of his body, and that as administrator he may destroy 
certain members and functions when this is necessary for the good of 
the whole. But whether they are still in the realm of immutable prin- 
ciples when they say that personal welfare is the only reason justifying 
serious self-mutilation is open to serious doubt. It seems to me that 
this is rather a practical principle, formulated with a view to ordinary 
cases, and patient of reformulation. If this explanation is not accepted, 
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it is hardly possible to give a reasonable explanation of the common 
teaching of modern moralists concerning maternal mutilation for the 
welfare of her child. 

As for the teaching of Pius XI and Pius XII: in the first part of 
this essay I suggested three rules for the interpretation of papal state- 
ments. It may be both interesting and useful to see how these rules 
would apply to the controversial question of organic transplantation. 

Certainly both Pius XI and Pius XII have used verbal expressions 
that apparently rule out serious self-mutilation for the good of the 
neighbor, e.g., that the bodily members exist only for the good of the 
whole; that man is mot free to dispose of particular organs or their 
capacity to function unless this is necessary for the good of his whole 
being. The historical context of the papal statements, however, had 
nothing to do with organic transplantation. Pius XI was mainly 
interested in condemning eugenic sterilization, whether compulsory 
or voluntary; Pius XII was condemning the abuses of medical experi- 
mentation, the totalitarian attitude that subordinates the person to 
society, and the extreme individualism that gives man an unrestricted 
right to risk his life and dispose of his bodily members. A theologian 
who respects these condemnations and the positive principles under- 
lying them is still at liberty to attempt an interpretation of the papal 
statements which allows for transplantation—unless there is a clear 
indication that the Holy See wishes to end this controversy. No such 
indication can be attributed to Pius XI, because the controversy did 
not exist at that time. As for Pius XII, it has been pointed out that 
he seems to have deliberately passed over the question of organic 
transplantation in his address of September 30, 1954. Moreover, in 
his address on corneal transplants he expressly stated that he did not 


“ Thus, with reference to the address to delegates to the Eighth Congress of the World 
Medical Association, F. Hiirth, S.J., says in his De re matrimoniali (Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1955) p. 109: “Pius XII in allegata Allocutione ad medicos totius mundi 
videtur deliberato consilio abstinuisse a memorandis his mutilationibus proprii corporis 
in proximi bonum (resultans ex transplantatione membri, ex corpore sano et vivo exstir- 
pati). Nam postquam locutus est de mutilationibus factis experimenti causa in bonum 
scientiae et praxis medicae (quas exstirpationes damnat, quia excedant ius disponendi de 
proprio corpore), statim loquitur de exstirpationibus quae fiant ex corpore defuncti, ut 
pars exstirpata cedat in favorem alicuius aegroti, silentio transiens eiusdem indolis ex- 
stirpationes ex corpore vivo.”” He then quotes from Pius XII and continues: “Cur Pontifex 
abstinuerit ab explicite memorandis exstirpationibus transplantivis ex corpore vivo, ex 
Allocutione non apparet; constat de facto: eum abstinuisse.” 
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wish to discuss the problem of transplants from living donors‘*—and 
this despite the fact that the discourse repeats and emphasizes his 
previous teaching on the principle of totality. If the Pope considered 
that this teaching absolutely excluded transplants from living donors, 
why would he take pains to say in his introduction that he did not 
wish to speak of that subject? 

One author has recently suggested that an explicit papal statement 
on the controversial question seems desirable. This suggestion is 
debatable. We are learning much from this controversy, and we can 
learn still more; and surely no harm can come from it as long as moral- 
ists avoid the errors at which the papal statements have been leveled. 
AAS 48 (1956) 459: “Nous nous limitons aux aspects religieux et moraux de la 


transplantation de la cornée, non entre des hommes vivants (de celle-ci Nous ne parlerons 
pas aujourd’hui), mais du corps mort sur le vivant.” 
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PAUL TILLICH AND THE BIBLE 


AVERY R. DULLES, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


NDER the stimulus of recent progress in linguistics and archaeology, 
biblical studies have flourished remarkably in the present cen- 
tury. Advances on the technical level have been attended by a renewal 
of interest in the Bible from a theological point of view. Catholic and 
Protestant theologians alike have been seeking to make use of the new 
information and to assimilate it harmoniously into their respective 
systems. 

Unlike many other Protestant theologians of our day—the names of 
Eichrodt, Bultmann, and Cullmann come immediately to mind—Paul 
Tillich is not outstanding as a biblical scholar. He is primarily a sys- 
tematic theologian. But his system has with some justification been 
called biblical, on the ground that it is “‘wholly and finally determined 
by the revelation of God recorded in the Bible.’ In his theological 
writings he has tried to work out a general theory of what the Bible 
should mean to the contemporary Protestant believer and theologian. 
As has been pointed out in a number of recent studies, Tillich’s system 
holds exceptional interest for the Catholic theologian.? His views on 
the Bible are perhaps especially interesting, since they exhibit some 
startling approaches toward the Catholic position, and at the same 
time some fundamental divergences. 

The Bible, in Tillich’s view, is a uniquely important collection of 
source documents. He sees in it the primary source of God’s final 
revelation to mankind, the original record of man’s response to that 
revelation, and the basic font of Christian theology. We may con- 
veniently consider Tillich’s biblical doctrine under each of these three 
heads, and then conclude our study with a brief critical appraisal. 


1A. T. Mollegan in C. W. Kegley and R. W. Bretall (ed.), The Theology of Paul Tillich 
(New York: Macmillan, 1952) p. 230. 

? Cf. notably the following three articles by Gustave Weigel, S.J.: “Contemporaneous 
Protestantism and Paul Tillich,” TuHrotocicat Stupres 11 (1950) 177-202; “Recent 
Protestant Theology,” THEoLocicaL Strupres 14 (1953) 573-85; “The Theological Sig- 
nificance of Paul Tillich,” Gregorianum 37 (1956) 34-54. Also G. H. Tavard, “The Un- 
conditional Concern: The Theology of Paul Tillich,” Thought 28 (1953), 234-46; and Ed- 
ward D. O’Connor, “Paul Tillich: An Impression,” Thought 30 (1955) 507-24. 
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THE BIBLE AND REVELATION 


In order to understand Tillich’s biblical doctrine, one must begin 
with a clear conception of what he means by “revelation.”* His theory 
of revelation is basic to his system and is quite different from that 
familiar to Catholics. Like most Catholic theologians, he avoids the 
term “natural revelation” as confusing, if not contradictory. Revela- 
tion is for him a special and extraordinary type of knowledge. It is the 
apprehension of the mysterious—of that which lies beyond the grasp 
of man’s natural powers. In revelation, indeed, God manifests Him- 
self; the human intellect is brought face to face with the transcendent 
God. Now man, in his present existential state—the condition of fallen 
nature—is estranged from his true self, and consequently from God 
also. This is indicated by the evident fact that our ordinary knowledge 
bears on finite beings, which are grasped as “objects” in opposition to 
ourselves. But God is neither a finite being nor an object. He is the 
transcendent ground of all being, including our own. Hence he cannot 
be reached by ordinary human knowledge. In order to acquire any 
genuine knowledge of God it is therefore necessary for the mind to 
overleap all finite categories and transcend the ordinary distinctions 
between subject and object. Extraordinary knowledge of this sort is 
what Tillich means by revelation. 

Revelation has two aspects, objective and subjective. In the objec- 
tive order, something really happens which manifests the mysterious 
ground of being. As is evident from the history of religion, revelatory 
events have always been described as “shaking, transforming, demand- 
ing, significant in an ultimate way.’’* Occurrences of this kind are in 
Tillich’s terminology called ‘‘miracles.” The subjective apprehension 
of revelation, wherein the mind rises above its ordinary limits, is tech- 
nically called “ecstasy.’’ Revelation may therefore be described as the 
self-manifestation of God through miracle and ecstasy. 

The terms “ecstasy” and “miracle’”’ must be understood in the tech- 
nical sense which Tillich gives them. Ecstasy in his terminology is not 
emotional overexcitement, nor is it a state of demonic possession de- 
stroying the rational structure of the mind. Rather, it is an elevation 

*See the chapter on “The Meaning of Revelation” in Tillich’s Systematic Theology 


(University of Chicago, 1951) 1, 106-31. 
4 Ibid., p. 110. 
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of the mind whereby it experiences union with the mysterious ground 
of being. By miracle, on the other hand, he does not mean a supernatu- 
ral intervention of God in the order of nature. Such an interposition 
of God in the chain of created cause-effect relationships would, in Til- 
lich’s philosophy, be incompatible with the divine transcendence. By 
a miracle he therefore means an unusual event—extraordinary either 
in its regularity or its irregularity—which somehow points to the ulti- 
mate source of reality and of meaning. While Tillich’s ontology does 
not directly concern us in this study, it is important to note at the out- 
set that he denies all supernatural interventions of God in the world. 

That which is revealed, as we have said, is strict mystery. It cannot 
be apprehended by ordinary thought and, for the same reason, it can- 
not be expressed in ordinary language. Propositions about revelations 
are not themselves revelatory. This point will be of pivotal importance 
in Tillich’s analysis of the Bible. 

On the basis of these observations about Tillich’s general view of 
revelation, we may inquire how he conceives of revelation in the con- 
crete. In the Christian view, he asserts, there is but one final revela- 
tion—the manifestation of God in Jesus as the Christ. This revelation 
was originally made through Jesus to His disciples. But the final revela- 
tion has not ceased. It goes on in the Church, and will go on to the end 
of time. The original revelation and its reception by the first disciples 
is the primary source from which all subsequent Christian revelation 
derives. The latter may therefore be called dependent, as contrasted 
with original, revelation. In opposition to the Evangelicals, who would 
maintain that the Spirit gives new revelations to individuals reading 
the Bible, Tillich maintains that the Christian revelation has been 
given, once for all, in its fulness, and that subsequent revelations within 
the Christian economy can add nothing substantially new. 

Christian revelation, however, is not the only revelation. Tillich dif- 
fers sharply from Barth, who would maintain that the final revelation 
is cast “like a stone’’ into the human situation, without any previous 
conditioning on the part of man. Man cannot receive a revelation which 
does not answer to a felt need. Hence the human mind must be dis- 
posed for final revelation by revelations of a preparatory character. 
Preparatory revelation, according to Tillich, may be called universal, 


5 See the chapter on “Actual Revelation,” ibid., pp. 132-47. 
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not in the sense that everyone receives it, but in the sense that it can 
occur at any place or time. 

The concrete revelations which directly prepared the Jewish people 
for the final revelation are recorded in the Old Testament. The New 
Testament contains the basic documents of the final revelation itself. 
The Bible, therefore, is a record of divine revelation. 

But the Bible is not merely a collection of documents about revela- 
tion; it is also itself revelatory. The biblical writers were themselves 
involved in the revelatory events they described; they wrote as wit- 
nesses to revelation. It is even true to say that they were inspired 
writers. In speaking of inspiration, Tillich is careful to exclude any sug- 
gestion of supernaturalism. He explicitly rejects the notion that the 
Bible was divinely “dictated,” or that God in any way intervened to 
shape the thoughts and intentions of the human authors. Inspiration, 
in Tillich’s vocabulary, is the cognitive aspect of ecstasy. “The inspira- 
tion of the writers of the New Testament is their acceptance of Jesus 
as the Christ, and with him, of the New Being, of which they became 
witnesses.” By literary inspiration Tillich understands simply the vital 
and creative response of an author to a revelation which he has re- 
ceived.® 

As a revelatory document, the Bible transmits to us God’s self- 
disclosure in ancient Jewish history and particularly His final mani- 
festation in Jesus as the Christ. That message, in its revelatory dimen- 
sion, cannot be set down in ordinary human language. Propositions 
can express contingent facts, abstract doctrines, or ethical precepts, 
but they cannot convey revelation. For revelation, in Tillich’s view, 
is not scientific or factual or even practical information. It adds no new 
content to human knowledge, but gives it a new dimension of ultimate 
meaning. It manifests the ground of being, that which concerns us 
ultimately.’ 

While human language, in its ordinary propositional use, cannot 
serve as a vehicle of revelation, there is a peculiar kind of speech which 
is appropriate to the task. This is symbolism, which Tillich defines as 
the use of finite materials in order to create a revelatory situation.’ 
Symbolic speech might be described as the miracle of language. Words 


* Ibid., p. 35; cf. pp. 114-15. " Ibid., pp. 124-29, 145. 
*On the question of symbolic assertions about God, cf. ébid., esp. pp. 238-44. 
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are so used that their proper meaning is negated, and they point beyond 
themselves to the ultimate ground of being. The metaphors applied to 
God in the Old Testament are an excellent example of symbolic writing. 
Although often described as anthropomorphic, they are not really so; 
for they are charged with symbolic overtones and thereby communicate 
a vivid sense of God’s transcendence. Not only metaphors and para- 
bles, but also myths and legends, according to Tillich, have value as 
symbols. The truth of a symbol, obviously, has nothing to do with its 
literal verification. Symbols have a type of truth peculiar to them- 
selves; they are true to the extent that they adequately reflect the 
revelatory situation which they are intended to express. In his attitude 
toward symbolism, Tillich takes great pains to dissociate himself from 
the Modernists. The latter, he charges, “have interpreted religious lan- 
guage symbolically in order to weaken its seriousness, its power, and 
its spiritual impact.” He is also critical of Bultmann for unjustifiably 
equating myth with a merely primitive world-view which should be 
cast aside. For Tillich, on the contrary, myth and symbol are the only 
way in which revelation can be communicated.° 

The biblical writers were the recipients of a unique series of revela- 
tions leading up to God’s final self-manifestation in the person of Jesus. 
As inspired authors, they used language with singular revelatory power. 
The Bible is therefore a genuine source of revelation. When read by a 
person with the requisite dispositions, it enables him to enter into the 
revelatory events described, and to share in the ecstatic experience 
of the biblical writers. As a medium of revelation, the Bible possesses 
a certain sacramental quality. It is a holy book. 


THE BIBLE AND HISTORY OF RELIGION 


Thus far we have considered the Bible as a record and source of 
revelation. But there is more in the Bible than revelation. Revelation 
is an act of God which necessarily implies, as its correlative, a recep- 
tion on the part of man. The human reception of and response to 
revelation are what Tillich means by the term “religion.”!° 

* See Tillich’s article, “The Present Theological Situation,” Theology Today 6 (1949-50) 
306. 

10 See Tillich’s Biblical Religion and the Search for Ultimate Reality (University of Chi- 
cago, 1955) pp. 1-5. 
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Considered in the abstract, revelation and religion are very different. 
Revelation moves from God to man; religion moves from man to God. 
Revelation is divine and absolute; religion is human and contingent. 
In the concrete, however, revelation is not revelation except in so far 
as it is actually received; God’s self-disclosure is proportioned to the 
receptive capacities of man. To see how imperfectly men have re- 
sponded to divine revelation, there is no need to look beyond the Bible. 
It tells a constantly reiterated story of how men have resisted the word 
of God, distorted it by superstition, rejected it in favor of idolatry. 
In order to maintain the purity of revelation, the prophets raised an 
unceasing protest against these human perversions. 

In so far as it gives an account of Jewish religion, the Bible is a his- 
torical work. But the biblical writers, quite evidently, are not his- 
torians in the same sense as a von Ranke or a Trevelyan. Their main 
interest is to bear witness to divine revelation. They sometimes write 
about historical facts which, by their miraculous character, have reve- 
latory significance. But they also make use of myths and legends to 
convey their message. It is theologically unimportant, Tillich main- 
tains, to know exactly where fact ends and fiction begins. The theo- 
logian, therefore, can be indifferent to the historical aspects of the 
Bible. “The truth of religious symbol has nothing to do with the truth 
of the empirical assertions involved in it, be they physical, psychologi- 
cal, or historical.” 

Tillich’s discussion of creation and the fall is illustrative of his sym- 
bolical method of interpretation. On philosophical grounds he denies 
that creation and the fall are two actual past events. They are symbols 
which aptly express man’s existential predicament—the necessarily 
tragic state of finite freedom. “Finite freedom, when it becomes actual, 
disrupts the essential, uncontested, innocent unity between finitude 
and its infinite ground.’* Through their apprehension of this truth, 
according to Tillich, philosophers of the stature of Plato and Origen, 
Kant and Schelling, were driven to invoke the myth of a transcendent, 
non-historical fall. Since the fall was not a historical event, ‘‘it is inade- 
quate to ask questions concerning Adam’s actual state before the fall, 


il Systematic Theology 1, 240. 
% Quoted by R. Niebuhr in Kegley and Bretall, op. cit., p. 221. 
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for example, whether he was mortal or immortal, or whether he was 
in a state of righteousness.’ 

One of Tillich’s colleagues, Reinhold Niebuhr, has powerfully criti- 
cized his views on this point, alleging that they falsify “the picture of 
man as the Bible portrays it, and as we actually experience it.’ 
“There is no myth of ‘the transcendent fall’ in the Bible, but only the 
myth of a historical fall.’’* Without violence to the clear intent of 
Scripture we cannot telescope the narratives of the creation and the 
fall. ““There is significance in the fact that there are two stories, the one 
symbolizing the beginning of history and the other, the corruption of 
freedom in history. It is important that the two stories be separated,” 
for that very separation shows that man’s act of self-estrangement was 
a defection from a more ideal possibility. Biblical faith, according to 
Niebuhr, is distinguished from Platonistic and Oriental speculations 
by its strong insistence on the significance of history. Tillich, in his 
biblical exegesis, does not always do justice to the dimension of the 
historical.'* 

The problem of the relations between revelation and history arises 
most acutely in the realm of Christology. Does not the Christian faith 
essentially involve the factual occurrence in time of certain contingent 
events such as the Incarnation, the crucifixion, and the resurrection? 
If so, can Tillich sustain his contention that the truth of revelation has 
nothing to do with assertions of empirical fact? A full reply to these 
questions must await the appearance of Tillich’s Christology in the 
second volume of his Systematic Theology. But on the basis of what he 
has already published, the main lines of his position seem to be clear. 

The writers of the New Testament, he maintains, are interested in 
transmitting a religiously significant picture of Jesus, not in reporting 
merely factual data of a sort that could have been picked up by a 
sound-recording camera. The life of Jesus, as a revelatory event, has 
been recorded in revelatory language, that is to say, in symbolical and 
mythical expressions.” It would be erroneous to look to the Bible to 
give us a photographic picture of Jesus, conceived according to the 


18 Systematic Theology, 1,259. | ™ Niebuhr, of. cit., p. 218. 
16 Tbid., p. 220. 18 Tbid., pp. 225-26. 
“The Present Theological Situation,” p. 307. 
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principles of certain modern schools of historiography. ‘The original 
picture, which existed from the beginning, was of a numinous and 
interpreted character, and it was this which proved to have the power 
to conquer existence.’ From the point of view of religion, there is no 
need to supplement this picture with one that is merely factual. If 
scientific history wishes to try to reconstruct a “historical Jesus” ac- 
cording to the principles of its own methodology, it is free to do so, 
but such a picture will neither add nor subtract anything of theological 
interest. The scientist can speak with precision about the documents 
of revelation, but he cannot speak as a witness of revelation and hence 
cannot add to our revelatory knowledge. Using the techniques of his 
own science, he can neither confirm nor deny the revealed truth about 
Jesus; for revealed truth, according to Tillich, “lies within the dimen- 
sion of revelatory knowledge” alone.'* A. T. Mollegan, summarizing 
the views of Tillich, has put the matter well: 


This Biblical historical Christ is normative for Tillich. The quest of the historical 
Jesus which Schweitzer so brilliantly described in his book of the same name, and 
to which he added a revolutionary chapter, can neither replace nor support the 
Biblical portrait in as much as faith and theology are concerned. Conservative 
criticism cannot give us a purely factual Jesus which guarantees the photographic 
details of the Biblical historical Christ’s life, nor can theological liberalism by 
critical methods reconstruct a “historical Jesus” who becomes a new canonical 
scripture supplanting the New Testament portrait, nor can radical criticism destroy 
the human flesh and blood existence of “the Biblical Christ.””° 


Tillich is therefore quite unconcerned about the historicity of any 
particular details in the life of Jesus. But at the same time he is deeply 
convinced that the Christian revelation has a basis in actual fact. Even 
as a theologian, he can affirm that revelation always occurs in a con- 
stellation of ecstasy and miracle. Since we have revelatory writings, 
we can argue to the occurrence of revelation in and through Jesus. In 
the objective order, there unquestionably were miraculous events. In- 
deed, since the revelation given in Jesus as the Christ is the final 
revelation, the life of Jesus may be called the supreme and ecstatic 

18“A Reinterpretation of the Doctrine of the Incarnation,” Church Quarterly Review 
147 (1948-49) 145. 

® Systematic Theology 1, 130. 

* “Christology and Biblical Criticism in Tillich,” in Kegley and Bretall, op. cit., p. 
233. 
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moment of history. Tillich emphatically repudiates the suggestion that 
Christianity might have arisen out of some merely subjective ex- 
perience: 


I may express the hope that one false view is excluded by everything I have tried 
to say: namely, the mistake of supposing that the picture of the New Being in 
Jesus as the Christ is the creation of existential thought or experience. If this were 
the case, it would be as distorted, tragic, and sinful as existence is itself, and would 
not be able to overcome existence. The religious picture of the New Being in Jesus 
is the result of a new being: it represents the victory over existence which has taken 
place, and thus created the picture.?" 


The final revelation expressed in the New Testament, then, pre- 
supposes as its foundation a human individual, whose life and charac- 
ter were such as to support the biblical picture. Our faith and salva- 
tion, in Tillich’s view, do not depend merely on the interpreted picture 
of Jesus, but equally on the events which that picture interprets. The 
miracle and the ecstasy are strictly correlative. Neither is salvific with- 
out the other. ‘The Christ is not the Christ without the church, and 
the church is not the church without the Christ.”” Faith in the Christ 
is capable of giving us a New Being because, by accepting the revela- 
tory picture, we participate in the reality of the Christ. “The church 
from its beginning through the present participates in a reality which 
is different from any other reality and which, therefore, is called the 
New Being.” 

Thus Tillich accepts the reality of Jesus as a human individual. But 
he does not do so precisely on the authority of the biblical writers. He 
looks to them for the interpretation of the facts, but not for the facts 
which they interpret. He recognizes, of course, that the Gospels, like 
many other sections of the Bible, purport to relate actual events; they 
are not merely symbolic speech. Even though the Bible is not scientific 
history, there are factual assertions in the Bible. As a theologian, how- 
ever, Tillich passes no judgment on the value of the Bible as history. 
When the biblical writers make historical or scientific affirmations, he 
would say, their statements are as reliable as the evidence on which 
those statements are based. There can be no such thing as revealed 

" “A Reinterpretation,” pp. 145-46. 

® Systematic Theology 1, 136-37. 

*% “The Present Theological Situation,” pp. 306-7. 
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history or revealed science, for history and science, by their very na- 
ture, do not concern us ultimately. They are not the ground of our 
being, and hence are not matter for revelation. The question of factual 
truth falls within the province of the positive sciences and cannot be 
prejudged from a theological point of view. “That which concerns us 
ultimately is not linked with any special conclusion of historical and 
philological research. A theology which is dependent on predetermined 
results of the historical approach is bound to something conditional 
which claims to be unconditional, that is, with something demonic.’ 
Many theologians, according to Tillich, have failed to recognize that 
the Bible was written by human authors, who were fallible as witnesses 
of historical fact. There has thus arisen a sort of biblical “monoph- 
ysitism.” The practice of referring to the Bible as the “word of God” 
has been one source of this confusion. It has given support to super- 
naturalistic theories of inspiration and the dogma of the infallible 
book.?* Great harm has come to religion from this type of thinking. 
Theologians, anxiously seeking to suppress elements of truth of which 
they were dimly aware, have become fanatical. In their efforts to 
reconcile the Bible with science, they have used “sacred dishonesty.” 
After committing themselves to certain scientific theories on theologi- 
cal grounds, theologians have then sought to prevent the diffusion of 
new theories, only to capitulate ignominiously when further resistance 
became impossible. ‘‘This ill-conceived resistance of theologians from 
the time of Galileo to the time of Darwin was one of the causes of the 
split between religion and secular culture in the past centuries.”¢ 
Rightly understood, there can be no conflict between science and 
theology; they move in different dimensions. While scientific investiga- 
tion cannot dissolve revelation, “it can undercut superstitious and 
demonic interpretations of revelation, ecstasy, and miracle.” Histori- 
cal criticism, for example, protects us against an idolatrous funda- 
mentalism in our interpretation of the Bible. By calling attention to 
the mythical elements in Scripture, it removes the false offense of 
pseudo-history and permits the Gospel to confront men with the true 
offense of the doctrine of the cross. In such ways as this, the positive 


™ Systematic Theology 1, 36. % Tbid., p. 158. 
* Tbid., p. 130. Cf. pp. 3, 36. ” Tbid., p. 117. 
8 Mollegan, op. cit., p. 237. 
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sciences are the allies of theology in its struggle against distortions of 
genuine revelation. 

Tillich therefore distinguishes sharply between the revelatory value 
of the Bible and its value as a historical document. In so far as it is 
revelatory, it manifests the ultimate ground of being and is not subject 
to error. In so far as it deals with historical facts, including religious 
history, it is neither inspired nor infallible. Even the religion of the 
biblical writers, Tillich would say, is imperfect. Religion, the reception 
of revelation, is always inadequate. As a human act, it belongs to the 
realm of history. Just as the Jews of Old Testament times were not 
immune from religious error, so too the biblical writers were capable of 
distorting the revelations which came their way. They were not exempt 
from the limitations of their own abilities and temperament nor from 
the unhealthy influence of their secular and religious environment.”® 
Thus the true message of the final revelation, the Christian kerygma, 
is not the arithmetical sum of the religious ideas which can be found 
in the Bible. The sacred writers did not receive the divine message in 
all its purity. 

The Bible, Tillich insists, is not all of a piece. There is a higher level 
of revelation in the New Testament than in the Old, and even in the 
New Testament not all parts are of equal value. The high point is the 
religious picture of Jesus communicated through the interpreted events 
of the Gospel story and the semi-mythological reflections of John and 
Paul. The Gospel, in its main lines, shows us the career of a man com- 
pletely submissive to the divine demands, surrendering Himself even 
to the death of the cross. St. Paul expresses the significance of these 
events through the symbolism of a pre-existent spiritual being who 
takes on the form of a servant.*® St. John, teaching the lesson of the 
crucifixion, presents Jesus as saying, “he who believes in me does not 
believe in me... .”’*' In this vision of a man totally transparent to the 
divine we have, in Tillich’s opinion, the final and unsurpassable reve- 
lation. 

But even in the New Testament, Tillich would concede, the gold of 
revelation is mixed with dross. There is evidence of an idolatrous ex- 

® Biblical Religion, pp. 21-22. 

*” “A Reinterpretation,” p. 135. Cf. Phil 2:5 ff. 

% Systematic Theology 1, 136. Cf. Jn 12:44. 
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altation of Jesus to a semi-divine status. In the miracle narratives of 
the later New Testament traditions Tillich detects the incursions of a 
demonic supernaturalism.” 

Tillich therefore finds it possible to use the Bible in so far as it is 
revelatory in order to criticize the Bible as a religious document. In 
virtue of what he calls the “Protestant principle” —that is, the refusal 
to exalt anything finite to the level of ultimate concern—he feels en- 
titled to reject certain elements in the Bible itself. “Protestant the- 
ology protests in the name of the Protestant principle against the iden- 
tification of our ultimate concern with any creation of the church, 
including the biblical writings insofar as their witness to what is really 
ultimate concern is also a conditioned expression of their own spiritu- 
ality.” 


THE BIBLE AND THEOLOGY 


Theology, in Tillich’s synthesis, is clearly distinguished from revela- 
tion. It is not revelation, but rather a particular form of man’s religious 
response to revelation. The theologian’s task is to construct an ordered 
body of knowledge concerning revelation. 

The Christian message, or kerygma, is in Tillich’s view identical 
with the final revelation. Christian theology, therefore, is not the 
Christian message, but only a reflection on that message. ‘“While the 
message itself is beyond our grasp and never at our disposal (though 
it might grasp us and dispose of us), its theological interpretation is an 
act of the church and of individuals within the Church.” Religious 
orthodoxy—of which American fundamentalism is an instance—falls 
into the error of confusing a particular formulation of the message with 
the message itself. Such a confusion has “demonic’’ traits in so far as 
it ascribes eternal and infinite value to something which is by its very 
nature conditioned, finite, and temporal. Even the “neo-orthodox” 
theologians—in spite of their principle that “God is in heaven and 
man on earth”—have committed the mistake of trying to create an 
unconditioned theology. Barth, while laudably attempting to focus at- 
tention on the eternal kerygma, has allowed his work to become tainted 
with what Tillich might call the heresy of orthodoxy.** 


® Tbid., p. 115. Cf. p. 15. % [bid., p. 37. 
* Tbid., p. 52. 5 Thid., pp. 3, 52. 
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Theology, in so far as it is a reflection on revelation, must be based 
on revelation. The sources of Christian theology are the documents 
of the final revelation which occurred in Jesus as the Christ. In opposi- 
tion to the neo-orthodox, Tillich maintains that there are other Chris- 
tian sources than the Bible, such as, for example, ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion. But the Bible is the basic source, for it is the original document 
about the events upon which the Christian church is founded.** 

In addition to sources, theology must have a norm, that is, a crite- 
rion in terms of which the sources are evaluated and interpreted.” The 
norm, as the formal element in theology, must itself be derived from 
the sources. If the norm were taken from philosophy or science, one 
could have a philosophy of religion, but not a genuine theology. 

The Bible is not, never has been, and could not itself be the theo- 
logical norm. For one thing, we cannot learn from the biblical books 
that they are canonical. The canon of the Bible must therefore be de- 
termined by something other than the Bible alone. The history of 
Christianity has shown certain variations of opinion about the limits 
of the biblical canon. These variations—which Tillich regards as a 
healthy sign of life and freedom—are due to varying conceptions of the 
theological norm. Even with respect to books acknowledged as canoni- 
cal, they have never in practice been treated as all having equal au- 
thority. The Old Testament, Tillich observes, has never been directly 
normative; it has been measured by the New. And even the New Testa- 
ment has never been equally influential in all its parts.® 

Tillich is sharply critical of evangelicist biblicism, which attempts to 
erect the Bible into a self-sufficient norm. Such an attitude, he main- 
tains, is sheer self-deception. The solitary reader of the Bible is more 
dependent on the church than he is usually aware. He has received the 
Bible as preserved by the church, as presented to him by the church, 
and as interpreted by the church, “even if this interpretation comes 
to him simply by way of the accepted translation into his own lan- 
guage.”’*® It is quite impossible for the contemporary reader of the 
Bible to leap over two thousand years of church history and enter into 
the situation of Matthew or Paul. In point of fact, Tillich observes, the 
“biblical” theology of the evangelicists is heavily indebted to the dog- 


% Tbid., pp. 34-35. #7 Thid., p. 47. 
% Tbid., p. 50. * Tbid., p. 48. 
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matic developments of post-Reformation theology. “Through his- 
torical scholarship the difference between the dogmatic teaching of 
most American evangelistic churches and the original meaning of the 
biblical texts can easily be shown.’’*° 

Thus the norm of theology, although primarily based on the Bible, 
is not the Bible, nor is it derived from the Bible alone. Historically, the 
theological norm has always been derived from an encounter between 
the Bible and the church. Ecclesiastical tradition, according to Tillich, 
plays an indispensable part in the establishment of the theological 
norm. He does not, however, admit the right of church authorities to 
dictate to theologians what their norm should be.” 

In the concrete, what is the norm of theology? In answer to this 
question Tillich distinguishes between a negative norm, or critical prin- 
ciple, and a positive norm. We have already mentioned the critical 
principle in connection with Tillich’s evaluation of Scripture; it is the 
axiom that no finite object should be identified with that which con- 
cerns us ultimately. This principle suffices to exclude false theologies, 
but does not give us the true one. The positive element in the norm is 
the particular way in which that which concerns us ultimately mani- 
fests itself. Since the final revelation is the manifestation of God in 
Jesus as the Christ, the appearance of Jesus as the Christ is the positive 
norm for Christian theology. 

The total norm, taken in its positive and negative aspects, is the 
criterion for using all the sources of systematic theology. The norm 
for the use of Scripture is the final manifestation of what concerns us 
ultimately in the biblical picture of Jesus as the Christ.” 

Every theologian, even the “biblical” theologian, must take cogni- 
zance of the theological norm. Biblical theology should not be treated 
as though it were a profane discipline. In its “material” aspect—if it 
be permissible to introduce a Scholastic term not found in Tillich’s 
exposition—it is a historico-critical discipline, concerned with philo 
logical and exegetical problems. But the biblical theologian cannot 
stop on the scientific level. ““Formally” as a theologian he must unite 
philology with faith and devotion; he must give a genuinely theological 
appraisal and interpretation of biblical doctrine with reference to the 
norm of theology. It is exceedingly difficult to strike a proper balance 


” Ibid., p.37.  Ibid., pp. 50-52. ® Ibid., pp. 48-50. 
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between these two points of view, the critical and the pneumatic. But 
sound biblical theology is of inestimable importance. “Only such free 
historical work, united with the attitude of ultimate concern, can open 
the Bible up to the systematic theologian as his basic source.’ 

Just as biblical theology is dependent on philology and history for 
its contents, so systematic theology derives its material mainly from 
biblical theology. Systematic theology is the effort to construct a me- 
thodical synthesis of Christian doctrine appropriate to the needs of a 
given age and culture. The precise principles governing the theological 
synthesis will vary to some extent from century to century. For the 
purposes of his own system, Tillich formulates the theological norm in 
terms of the “New Being” which became manifest in Jesus as the 
Christ. This norm is basically biblical, since it is inspired by the Pauline 
concept of the “new creation.” Thus formulated, the norm of sys- 
tematic theology is adapted to the present state of culture and society. 
It points to the Christian message as the answer to the anxieties and 
needs of our age, which is haunted by the fear of self-estrangement, 
dissolution, and conflict.“ 

If it be objected that systematic theology, as he conceives and prac- 
tices it, is not fully biblical, Tillich defends himself by calling attention 
to the precedent set by the biblical authors themselves. Textual criti- 
cism, he points out, makes it clear that they used and transformed the 
categories and symbols current in their own religious and cultural 
tradition.** The work of adaptation was continued by the primitive 
church—and quite properly so. Tillich repudiates the rigid biblicism 
expounded by Ritschl and Harnack, who accused the early church of 
having betrayed biblical religion by relating it positively to the con- 
cerns of Graeco-Roman culture. What Harnack called the Helleniza- 
tion of the Gospel was a necessary step, both because the Gospel had 
to be introduced into the Hellenistic world and because the discovery 
of the ontological question by the Greek mind is universally relevant. 
“On this point, the early church was right, however questionable its 
concrete solutions may have been, and its nineteenth-century critics 
were wrong.’’#¢ 

This last observation brings us to a final criticism of biblicism with 


* Ibid., pp. 36. “Ibid., p. 49. 
“ A. T. Mollegan, op. cit., p. 237. “* Biblical Religion, p. 60. 
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which we may conclude our summary of Tillich’s views on the relations 
between the Bible and theology. The biblicists vainly seek to construct 
a theology which would avoid the ontological question. Such a theol- 
ogy, according to Tillich, is impossible. Since theology deals with our 
ultimate concern, it cannot escape the question of being, any more than 
can philosophy. Even the Bible, Tillich points out, describes the struc- 
ture of experience in ontological terms. Not only the sapiential books 
and the theological meditations of John and Paul, but even the Synop- 
tic Gospels abound in terms—such as time, law, life, love, and knowl- 
edge—pregnant with ontological significance. 


It is surprising how casually theological biblicists use a term like “history” when 
speaking of Christianity as a historical religion or of God as the “Lord of history.” 
They forget that the meaning they connect with the word “history” has been 
formed by thousands of years of historiography and philosophy of history. They 
forget that historical being is one kind of being in addition to others and that, in 
order to distinguish it from the word “nature,” for instance, a general vision of the 
structure of being is presupposed. They forget that the problem of history is tied 
up with the problems of time, freedom, accident, purpose, etc. . . . The theologian 
must take seriously the meaning of the terms he uses. . . . Therefore, the systematic 
theologian must be a philosopher in critical understanding even if not in creative 
power.” 


Thus Tillich, while relying on the Bible as the basic source of the 
final revelation, directly opposes the narrow biblicism which has tended 
to stunt the growth of Protestant theology in the past. Against Pascal 
and many Protestant fideists he loudly proclaims that the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob is the same as the God of the philosophers.* 
Tillich has been bold enough to undertake a statement of the Christian 
message in fully ontological terms. However one may appraise the re- 
sults of his efforts, he has unquestionably made a great contribution to 
the revival of metaphysical thinking within Protestant circles in our 
day. 

EVALUATION 


For the Catholic reader the most disconcerting element in Tillich’s 
treatment of the Bible, as in other areas of his thought, is his total 
rejection of the supernatural. His position in this regard radically 
affects his entire understanding of the Christian revelation. The Bible, 


© Systematic Theology 1,21.  * Biblical Religion, p. 85. 
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for him, is not a supernaturally inspired book, nor does it contain re- 
vealed precepts, doctrines, or history. The biblical account of man’s 
creation and fall is valid as symbolism, but tells us nothing about the 
prehistoric past. Even the Incarnation and the redemption, which for 
classical Christianity constitute the central message of the Bible, are 
not, in Tillich’s view, events which actually occurred. While admitting 
that these terms have mythical value in symbolizing the union of 
human existence with its creative ground, he refuses to accept them as 
properly descriptive of what objectively transpired. The notion of a 
unique ontological union between God and creature, such as underlies 
the traditional doctrines of the Incarnation, the Mystical Body, and 
sanctifying grace, is in Tillich’s eyes idolatrous. His so-called Protes- 
tant principle is but one expression of his conviction that there can be 
no communicatio idiomatum between God and created natures. 

Although Tillich continues to speak of the Christian revelation as 
“final,” his conception of Christianity has little in common with what 
is usually understood by that term. In the words of a recent Protestant 
critic: 

If Tillich is right, the objective faith of the apostles and of the great company 
of Christian witnesses throughout the ages was wrong, and he plainly tells us so. 
... There is, for Tillich, no personal God who objectively is, who rules the nations 
and our lives, and who has judged us and saved us in Christ Jesus by his own com- 
ing into the world, being crucified, and being raised from the grave. Nor is there, 
for him, any life after death for us all, and thus no eventual solution to the tragedies 
and evils of our existence. 


To go into Tillich’s reasons for excluding the supernatural would 
take us beyond the limits of the present study. In part they are philo- 
sophical. Since he does not admit the analogy of being as understood 
by Scholastic philosophers, he does not conceive of God as the Abso- 
lute Being, subsisting in Himself, fully distinct from creatures. Rather, 
God is for him the immanent-transcendent ground of finite being. For 
Tillich it therefore seems repugnant that God should act on creatures 
externally, as an efficient cause, or that He should preferentially unite 
Himself to some rather than others. To assert any such intervention, 
he maintains, is to degrade God to the status of a particular, finite 


® Nels Ferré, review of Biblical Religion, in Christian Century 72 (Nov. 2, 1955) 1273. 
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being—one which acts upon, or unites with, others existing alongside 
of itself. 

To many of his critics it has seemed that, in his rejection of the 
supernatural, Tillich inevitably falls into a sort of naturalism. This 
criticism has been made from the Catholic side by Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., and from the Protestant side by Nels Ferré. It has also been made 
from a non-theistic point of view by J. H. Randall, who shrewdly ob- 
serves that “revelation” for Tillich ‘“‘would seem to be a symbol for 
the power of reason to do what revelation notoriously does.” Some- 
times Tillich himself refers to his system as “self-transcending or 
ecstatic naturalism,”*' a term which suggests that he is basically a 
naturalist, though not of the reductionist stamp. But if Tillich is a 
naturalist, it is not because he wants to be. His constant endeavor has 
been to find a middle path between naturalism and supernaturalism. 
Quite recently he has affirmed: “My thinking is not naturalistic. Natu- 
ralism and supernaturalism provoke each other and should be removed 
together.” 

While Tillich’s blanket rejection of the supernatural order is clearly 
unacceptable to the Catholic, it should be remarked that his critique 
of “supernaturalism” contains elements of great worth. It is true, for 
example, that naturalism tends to generate, by way of reaction, an 
unwholesome supernaturalism. Efforts to demonstrate the reality of 
the supernatural with quasi-mathematical exactitude from alleged 
violations of physical laws have all too often been based on an un- 
critical acceptance of rationalistic presuppositions. As Tillich puts it: 
“A kind of rationalist irrationalism develops in which the degree of 
absurdity in a miracle story becomes the measure of its religious value. 
The more impossible, the more revelatory!’ Tillich renders a valu- 
able service in stressing that anti-naturalism of this sort does small 
honor to God, and that the prodigy-aspect of miracles should not be 
allowed to overshadow their function as religious signs. Thus far he is 
in line with biblical thinking. The notion of miracle, as found for exam- 
ple in Exodus, is hardly equivalent to the violation of a physical law. 
As G. E. Wright has said: “In the Bible a miracle is something quite 

In Kegley and Bretall, The Theology of Paul Tillich, p. 149. 

8 [bid., p. 341. 


In letter to G. Weigel, Gregorianum 37 (1956) 53-54. 
8 Systematic Theology 1, 115. 
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’ 


different. It is any spectacular happening or ‘wonder’ which is a ‘sign 
of God’s working.’ 

Beginning with the time of Newman, many Catholic authors have 
pointed out the inadequacy of defining miracles as though they were 
simply contraventions of the laws of nature, and the urgency of re- 
storing the traditional emphasis on the religious and revelatory dimen- 
sion.** Miracles, according to this conception, are astonishing events 
in which contingent causes are raised to a higher pitch of efficacy, pro- 
ducing effects which betoken the kingdom of God. Normally, at least, 
these wonders admit of a twofold interpretation—like the heavenly 
voice which the Jews explained as thunder (Jn 12: 29). But the whole 
context of a miracle is such that the religious-minded inquirer is able 
to recognize the direct activity of God. Such a view of miracles em- 
bodies a supernaturalism which is the reverse of anti-naturalistic. It 
affirms that nature, instead of being a completely self-enclosed system, 
is open to the intervention of a higher Liberty, and that God can make 
use of created agencies to bestow gifts that are divine. 

A similar critique may be made of Tillich’s comments on inspiration. 
He rightly rejects the “supernaturalistic” view which would depict 
God as dictating the Bible or as substituting His own activity for the 
natural processes of the human mind. Inspiration is indeed—to use 
Tillich’s own term—essentially ecstatic. That is to say, it implies that 
the rational structure of the mind is preserved and elevated, although 
transcended. It is quite true that some theologians, wishing to stress 
the divine authorship of the Bible, have pictured scriptural inspiration 
as a “demonic” possession of the mind by God. But no such charge 
can be made against official Catholic teaching or against the doctrine 
of St. Thomas. Aquinas ceaselessly emphasized the fact that God re- 
spects the freedom and rationality of the human author. Strictly scrip- 
tural inspiration, in the Thomistic view, does not involve any infusion 
of new information. It does not dispense the author from gathering his 
facts and forming his conceptions by natural methods, nor does it pre- 
vent him from expressing himself according to the thought-patterns 


“G. Ernest Wright, “The Faith of Israel,” in The Interpreter’s Bible 1 (Nashville: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1952) 366. 

55 This point of view is well expressed by André Liégé, O.P., “Réflexions théologiques 
sur le miracle,” in Pensée scientifique et foi chrétienne (Paris: Fayard, 1953) pp. 206-18. 
See also the accompanying bibliography, p. 223. 
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and idioms of his own age and culture. For this reason, St. Thomas 
explains, the hagiographers “more commonly spoke about matters 
which could be known by human reason, and not as it were in the 
name of God, but in their own name (ex persona propria), although 
with the assistance of the divine light.’’®* 

Thus Tillich’s attack on supernaturalism is directed less against the 
perennial Catholic doctrine than against the rationalistic distortions 
which tended to infect Christian apologetics in the era of Newtonian 
scientism. The same may be said of Tillich’s biblical theology in gen- 
eral. He is mainly concerned with refuting errors and exaggerations 
which have arisen in the past few centuries, especially that radical 
biblicism which is distinctively Protestant. Catholics, who have never 
looked on the Bible as a self-sufficient source of revelation, can concur 
in many of Tillich’s strictures on biblicism. 

As regards the authorship of Scripture, the comments on inspiration 
in the preceding paragraphs indicate both the justice and the exaggera- 
tion in Tillich’s views. He is on solid ground when he protests against 
a “monophysitism” which would ignore the role of the human author. 
He is right in insisting that the Bible did not drop down from heaven 
without any relation to the human situation, but that it reflects the 
patient pedagogy by which God gradually prepared mankind for the 
fulness of revelation in Christ. But Tillich goes to the opposite extreme 
and falls into a sort of inverse monophysitism. He tends to overlook 
the divine element in Holy Scripture, and in effect denies that it is 
the word of God. Thus he needlessly repudiates an article of faith as 
ancient and sacred as Christianity itself, and leaves the Christian be- 
liever without authoritative guidance. 

Tillich does well, once again, in refusing to interpret the Bible with 
a literalism that would be sheerly verbalistic. The Catholic tradition 
has always recognized that Holy Scripture, in its literal meaning 
(sensus litteralis), is rich in imaginative, poetic, and figurative features. 
In recent years, moreover, the typical and secondary senses of Scrip- 
ture have been made the object of intense theological study. As regards 
the historical sections of the Bible, every Catholic exegete would agree 
with Tillich’s assertion that they are not “pure history” as conceived 

Summa theologica 2-2,"q. 174, a. 2, ad 3m. The Thomistic doctrine of scriptural in- 


spiration is admirably expounded by P. Synave, O.P., and P. Benoit, O.P., in the volume 
La prophitie of the Somme théologique (Paris: Ed. Revue des Jeunes, 1947). 
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in the secular tradition of post-Renaissance times. In order to ascer- 
tain the precise qualities of biblical history, one would have to make a 
more detailed analysis of the individual books than Tillich has done. 
As for the Gospels, there is no doubt that the evangelists wrote as wit- 
nesses to their faith, eager to convey the religious significance of the 
events they related. But it should also be noted that they attach great 
importance to the reality of some of these events. St. Paul, likewise, 
goes to great pains to establish that the resurrection was an objective 
occurrence, attested by competent witnesses. He even states that, if 
Jesus had not truly risen from the dead, the Christian’s faith would be 
a miserable deception (1 Cor 15:1-19). 

Tillich unduly minimizes the historical elements in the Bible. He 
even proclaims that “theology does not imply factual assertions,” since 
particular occurrences do not concern us ultimately. Yet he solemnly 
affirms, as we have seen, that there was a Jesus who lived on earth 
and spoke with His disciples. In making this assertion, is he not in 
fact relying somewhat on the results of modern biblical criticism, which 
generally affirms that there is a historical ‘‘core” to the Gospel story? 
Dorothy Emmet, who puts this question, remarks that Tillich seems 
to want “to have it both ways.” More fundamentally: does the ques- 
tion whether Jesus was a historical character fall within the province of 
theology? If so, Tillich must admit that theology and history can over- 
lap, and that theologians and historians, operating within their own 
proper fields, might contradict each other. If not, he has no right to 
maintain as a theologian that Jesus was a real person. Logically, he is 
bound to admit that the Christian revelation could be a product of 
merely subjective experience. It does not seem that Tillich has suc- 
ceeded in erecting a theology which is fully insulated from empirical 
fact. The relations between Christianity and history are better indi- 
cated by Cullmann’s suggestive formula, “revealed history.” 

When he turns to the relations between the Bible and theology, Til- 
lich makes many observations with which Catholics will agree. He 
clearly demonstrates that the Bible is not the sole source of Christian 
theology, and that ecclesiastical tradition is a legitimate theological 


5 Systematic Theology 1, 130. Cf. supra, p. 354. 

58 In Kegley and Bretall, op. cit., p. 213. Tillich has promised (ibid., pp. 79-80) to give 
a fuller treatment of the problem of the “historical Jesus” in Volume 2 of his Systematic 
Theology. 
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quarry. His assertion that “dependent revelation” continues to be 
given in the church through the power of the Spirit inevitably reminds 
the Catholic of his own belief that there is a legitimate development 
of dogma.** 

Catholics will agree also with Tillich’s insistence that the Bible is 
not itself the theological norm. Neither the canon of Scripture nor a 
coherent interpretation of its contents can be arrived at without con- 
sulting ecclesiastical tradition.® Tillich even goes so far as to maintain 
that church decisions have a certain normative force, although he does 
not grant that they are binding on theologians. The Catholic, of course, 
accepts the Church’s claim to teach with divine authority. 

Tillich does well to emphasize that Christian doctrine cannot be a 
static thing. The radical biblicist, in his unwillingness to depart from 
the letter of the Bible, is unfaithful to its spirit. As Tillich points out, 
the Gospel cannot have its due impact unless it is presented in ways 
suitable to the needs and capacities of each successive generation. Al- 
though Tillich’s conception of the kerygma does not quite coincide 
with the Catholic notion of the “data of revelation,” his efforts to dis- 
tinguish between the kerygma and theology will prove stimulating to 
many Catholic theologians. His emphasis on the “answering” function 
of systematic theology is in full accord with Catholic teaching on doc- 
trinal development and adaptation. As Fr. Weigel has written: ‘“The 
Tillichian principle of correlation is not a new discovery but only an 
urgent exhortation to use efficiently the principle always functioning 
in the theological enterprise, though it often functions with less than 
desirable energy.”* 

Finally, Tillich gives a very sound exposition of the relations of 
biblical theology to scientific criticism on the one hand and to sys- 
tematic theology on the other. Biblical theology, as he rightly holds, is 
an intermediate discipline, essentially ordered toward systematic the- 
ology. Catholics, accustomed to the dogmatic syntheses of the Scho- 
lastic doctors, generally recognize that theology cannot confine itself 


® Cf. G. Tavard, “The Unconditional Concern,” Thought 28 (1953) 244. 

“In this connection it is interesting to observe how frequently the councils, in their 
authoritative interpretations of sacred texts, invoke the witness of Catholic tradition. 
The expression, “quemadmodum Ecclesia catholica ubique diffusa semper intellexit,” or 
its equivalent, recurs frequently. For examples, see DB 102, 791, 938, 1823. 

© In Gregorianum 37 (1956) 50. 
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to merely biblical categories. The Christian message should be set 
forth, as far as possible, in genuinely metaphysical terms, answering 
to the ontological hunger of the human mind. 

But speculative theology is a delicate enterprise, never entirely free 
from the risk of denaturing the Gospel. One must be on guard against 
trying to squeeze divine revelation into any man-made framework of 
metaphysical speculation. The great Scholastic theologians recognized 
this. While making use of Platonic and Aristotelian conceptual 
schemes, they allowed the data of revelation to correct, enlarge, and 
inwardly transform their philosophical categories.* They saw likewise 
that every metaphysical transposition of Christian teaching must of 
its very nature fall short of the divine message, grasped in faith. They 
were therefore content that their theological systems should echo, 
faintly but not unfaithfully, the truths of revelation. 

It is here, more than anywhere else, that Tillich goes astray. Like 
the Scholastic doctors, he sets out to achieve a Christian wisdom. 
He brings an impressive array of philosophical tools to the task. Fa- 
miliar with nearly the whole range of Western philosophy, he makes 
particularly fruitful use of modern German speculation. The idealism 
of Schelling, the subjectivism of Schleiermacher, the phenomenalism 
of Otto, and the existentialism of Heidegger all provide him with valu- 
able insights. But he does not sufficiently purify his philosophical cate- 
gories in the light of the revealed message. Instead, he lets the exigen- 
cies of his philosophical system determine in advance what God’s 
revelation can and cannot be. The biblical message is reduced to the 
dimensions of an all-too-human philosophy. 

Because of this initial error in method, Tillich’s efforts to translate 
the “primitive personalism”’ of biblical religion into a sophisticated 
theological scheme are vitiated at the source. Inevitably, the living 
God of Abraham and Isaac loses his distinctive traits and becomes 
merged into an amorphous, “transpersonal” ground of being—the 
product of philosophical speculation. In the name of his private meta- 
physical theories, Tillich denies that God has really performed those 
deeds of love which have always been regarded as the very substance 
of the biblical teaching. 

® The transfiguration of Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy under the impact of 


Christian dogma has been brilliantly sketched by E. Gilson in The Spirit of Mediaeval 
Philosophy (New York: Scribner’s, 1936), especially the last two chapters. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 
SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 


Life, they tell us, was simpler fifty years ago. We can at least hope this 
was true of the task of keeping abreast of developments in dogmatic theology. 
Today the most assiduous student is in danger of engulfment in the torrent 
of theological works that threatens to flood us ail. While we must thank 
God for this extraordinary dynamism, we are none the less faced with a 
problem. How to cope with this growth? How indeed to discover the pub- 
lished material? Language itself throws up one barrier. Theological litera- 
ture, Catholic and otherwise, appears today in every tongue, including the 
Scandinavian.! Catholic writers, largely deserting Latin, are thereby 
abandoning a ready-made international communications medium. And 
however valuable may be the rapports with the contemporary mind thus 
facilitated, only another Mezzofanti would find it easy to keep up with the 
published work of Catholic theologians. The “traditional reluctance of 
European publishers to sell their books after they have gone to the trouble 
of printing them,” to which E. O’Brien, S.J., recently referred (THEOLOGICAL 
StuprEs 17 [1956] 39), does nothing to ease the burden of the English- 
speaking scholar. Slim budgets, small printings, and a deep-rooted failure 
to understand that “it pays to advertise” explain in part this vexing phe- 
nomenon. But these we shall probably always have with us. Even as 
formidable a research student as Dr. Johannes Quasten has tasted of the 
frustration so discouraging to less hardy souls.? Time and space permitting, 


1 And the Flemish and the Irish. I do not mean it unkindly when I submit that theol- 
ogy in these languages is theology hid under a bushel. Perhaps this is the point at which 
to note the recent appearance of the third edition of A. Bacci’s uniquely useful Lexicon 
vocabulorum quae difficilius Latine redduntur (Rome: Studium, 1955, pp. xi + 709), which 
lists the Latin equivalents for some 3,000 words widely used in modern languages. The 
book would be even more helpful if in future editions we were given a list of the English, 
French, German, and even Spanish translations of a fairly large number of Italian words 
not readily identifiable to the non-Italian. Complementary to the Lexicon is a collection 
of Latin documents, by the same author (Imscriptiones, orationes, epistulae [3rd ed.; 
Rome: Studium, 1955, pp. 350]), which has been called a demonstratio ad visum of the 
sometimes unsuspected potentialities of the Latin language. 

2 In Estudios eclesidsticos 30 (1956) 107, I. Iparraguirre, S.J., inhis review of Patrology 2 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1953, pp. xi + 450), submits five important bibliographi- 
cal references from Spanish sources not found in Quasten’s book. On the other hand, the 
author himself, in the French version of Volume 1 (Initiations aux Péres de  Eglise (Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1955, pp. xviii + 410]), has added some eight hundred bibliographical 
items to those given in the original English volume. Incidentally, the third volume of this 
magnificent work is promised for the near future; this will surely increase the great debt 
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I shall later on suggest a possible way out of this impasse, even at the risk 
of proposing yet another publication. For the moment, however, even a 
rather haphazard glance over some recent work in Catholic dogmatic 
theology should not be unwelcome. 


I 


Primacy of honor in any such survey goes by right to the official pro- 
nouncements of the Church. Even here all is not smooth sailing; the days 
have passed, if they ever existed, when the Acta apostolicae sedis was the 
sole repository of the doctrinal statements of the Holy See. The Catholic 
Mind, the American Ecclesiastical Review, and other such publications do 
much to make readily available the more important official documents; in 
addition, many will be helped by the growing number of collections of papal 
documents on one or other special topic, such as those on Marriage and the 
Family* and on Youth.‘ The Jesuits of the Theological Faculty of St. Louis 
University have come to the help of those to whom the original Latin or 
Greek bars access to documents that enshrine the teaching of the Church 
over the centuries. In The Church Teaches’ many of the most sought-after 
of such documents have been put into English® and arranged under such 





English-speaking theologians owe to Dr. Quasten. Something of a contrast is furnished by 
the latest edition of the second volume of F. Cayré’s Patrologie et histoire de la théologie 
(Edition refondue; Paris-Tournai: Desclée, 1955, pp. 932; the first volume of this new 
edition was published in 1953), covering the period from the end of the reign of Leo the 
Great to the times of St. John of the Cross and St. Francis de Sales. The word “refondue” 
in this case is not to be taken too literally; there has been some re-arrangement and en- 
largement of material, but in all essentials, including the bibliographies, the book has not 
been brought completely up to date: the many references to de Ghellinck’s Mouvement 
théologique au XII* siécle ignore the entirely rewritten edition of this magnificent work 
of scholarship which appeared in 1946; the bibliography on St. John of the Cross has no 
entry later than thirty years ago; and the bibliography on Augustine, in the first volume, 
calls for thorough revision. This French edition, then, does not greatly improve on the 
English version published some twenty years ago (Manual of Patrology and History 
of Theology [Paris-Tournai: Desclée; Vol. 1, 1936; Vol. 2, 1940]), which still remains, of 
course, a convenient and serviceable vademecum. 

3 Alvin Werth and Clement S. Mihanovich, Papal Pronouncements on Marriage and the 
Family, from Leo XIII to Pius XII (1878-1954) (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1955, pp. x + 189). 

* Raymond B. Fullam, S.J., The Popes on Youth (New York: America Press, 1955, pp. 
448). 
5 Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary’s College, The Church Teaches: Documents of the Church in 
English Translation (St. Louis: Herder, 1955, pp. xiv + 400). 

* The harrowing problems of the translator are multiplied when he tackles official docu- 
ments of any kind, most of all perhaps when they are dogmatic pronouncements of the 
Church. My first consultation of this book took me to n. 505, an excerpt from the Lateran 
Council of 649. Where the Latin (as found in Nenzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum) reads: 
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headings as The Triune God, Grace, The Last Things. Where necessary, a 
short introduction gives the historical background and points out the 
theological significance of the texts cited.’ Basically similar in purpose, but 
conceived on a broader scale, the first volume of Sources of Christian The- 
ology’ makes available in English, in many cases for the first time, not only 
papal and conciliar pronouncements but also basic passages from the 
Fathers and theologians, certain liturgical documents, and citations from 
non-Catholic sources as well. Further volumes in this series will offer similar 
documentation in all the major fields of Catholic doctrine. 

Some works of general reference call for brief comment. What is the 
maximum useful life of an encyclopedia? Twenty-five years? If this be so, 
the Dictionnaire de théologie catholique is at least close to obsolescence.’ 
Yet for most of the years of its existence this monumental work remained 
in many ways a closed book: there was no index. This need is being met 
more than satisfactorily by the publication, in the form of separate fascicles 
issued approximately once a year, of Tables générales, the fourth of these 
being dated 1955.’° This brings the alphabetical listings from Aaron to the 
beginning of the section Dissimulation. Treasures are where you find them. 
In this case, besides an exhaustive index splendidly cross-referenced, there 
is much added bibliographical information, no less than nine columns, for 
example, surveying theology in Germany since 1900 (s.v. Allemagne, cols. 
91-99) and some five columns of new listings on St. Augustine (cols. 306-10). 
Furthermore, brief supplementary articles are inserted at appropriate 
places when the need is recognized. Some examples: two concise studies by 
A. Gelin, one on biblical angelology (s.v. Ange, cols. 154-55), the other on 
the OT revelation of God (s.v. Dieu, cols. 977—-79)." F. Cayré supplies much- 


“{Maria] incorruptibiliter eam [eum?) genuisse,” the English says: “gave him birth with- 
out detriment to her virginity.” This is an interpretative version; the interpretation has 
been questioned; in any case we are not given the original. 

7 The introductory note to The Last Things tells us: ‘These are the last things: death 
and judgment, purgatory, heaven and hell.” Well, these are some of the last things. As a 
matter of fact, the second coming of Christ and the resurrection of the body are mentioned 
in some of the documents quoted under this heading. 

* Paul F. Palmer, S.J. (ed.), The Sources of Christian Theology 1: Sacraments and Wor- 
ship. Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eucharist 
(Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955, pp. xxii + 227). Fr. Palmer had previously edited 
on the same principles Mary in the Documents of the Church (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1952, pp. xxii + 129). 

® The first volume is dated 1903; the fifteenth and last, 1951. 

% Bernard Loth and A. Michel, Dictionnaire de théologie catholique: Tables générales. 
Fascicles 1-4, Aaron-Dissimulation (4 suivre). Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1951-55. 

" A work of this author, well known in the original French under the title Les idées 
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needed clarification on the difference between Augustinianism and 
Augustinism (cols. 318-23), and, largely relying on de Ghellinck’s Patristique 
et moyen Age, A. Michel (s.v. Apétres, symbole des, cols. 224-28) condenses 
the past fifty years’ research on the origin of the Apostles’ Creed.” 

Our own Catholic Encyclopedia carried in its original volumes theological 
articles whose value in many instances has endured. While a supplementary 
volume appeared in 1922," much more was needed to bring the whole up 
to date, if indeed that can be done short of a completely new edition. At 
any rate, a second supplementary section is now in process of publication" 
in loose-leaf form for insertion into special binders. Though not written for 
specialists, there are some articles of theological interest: analyses of 
Mystici corporis and Humani generis (G. Weigel, S.J.), and a study of 
Divino afflante Spiritu (H. Gallizia). I wonder if a quarterly or even a 
yearly publication devoted entirely to the type of masterly article we look 
for in an encyclopedia would not embody in more usable form all the 
acknowledged values of these expensive and all too soon obsolescent monu- 
ments to learning?! Certainly it is not only in the field of the natura, 





mattresses de V Ancien Testament, has recently appeared in English as Key Concepts of 
the Old Testament (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955, pp. xiv + 94). This can serve as a 
handy sample of biblical theology for those who still wonder what that kind of theology 
is. The book will help the reader to relive OT times as a “history of continual forward move- 
ments: a novitiate, a growing spiritualization . .. a history which, though it may be ‘as- 
cending and finalized’ towards Christ, is nevertheless subject to periods of lassitude and 
even aberration.” 

2 Let me note here Rufinus: A Commentary on the A postles’ Creed, translated and anno- 
tated by J. N. D. Kelly (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955, pp. 166). The version of this 
creed used by Rufinus is of historical importance; it almost certainly stems from the creed 
submitted by Marcellus of Ancyra to Julius I, which was apparently accepted by the Pope 
as substantially identical with the Greek form of the creed used in Rome. Incidentally, a 
number of points of value for the history of theology are illuminated in the translator’s 
notes: the beginnings of the parallel between the revealed data on the inner life of the 
Blessed Trinity and the psychology of the human intellect (p. 107); the distinct person- 
ality of the Holy Spirit (p. 114). On the matter of the canon of Sacred Scripture, Rufinus, 
listing the books received at Aquileia in the fourth century (p. 72), includes as canonical 
the whole NT as we know it and twenty-seven protocanonical books of the OT (Lamen- 
tations is not mentioned); the deuterocanonical books (except Baruch), while not called 
canonical, are recommended as profitable reading for Christians. 

13 The Catholic Encyclopedia: Supplement 1, Volume 27 (New York: Universal Knowl- 
edge Foundation). 

™ The Catholic Encyclopedia: Supplement 2, Volume 28; ed. Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J. 
(New York: Gilmary Society, from 1950). 

18 The problem of early obsolescence has been to some extent solved by the publishers 
of general encyclopedias through the issuance of an annual “‘year-book” updating and 
supplementing the original articles. 
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sciences that human knowledge is increasing in leaps and bounds, and new 
insights are constantly emerging to confound the quiescent. Perhaps even 
the loose-leaf form would keep the price within the reach of God’s poor who 
abound among the scholarly. 

Or perhaps Daniel-Rops has hit upon a practical formula with the new 
series of publications which began to appear in the spring of 1956.'* Planned 
as a collection of monographs in individual small volumes (each something 
over a hundred pages in length and resembling the Readers’ Digest in over- 
all dimensions) costing about a dollar each, the series will total one hundred 
and fifty books, each the work of an expert in his field. Two volumes appear 
each month, the whole to be available to the public within seven years. 
Aimed at all who are “interested in religious problems and desirous of 
keeping abreast of the latest developments on all pertinent questions,” the 
few volumes thus far at hand are prime examples of the admirable French 
art of haute vulgarisation: but the expert will be well advised not to over- 
look them. The titles listed include studies of theology as a science, tradition, 
dogma as the basis of faith, revelation, miracles as signs of revelation, 
Christian philosophy, international morality, as well as twelve volumes on 
biblical subjects. 

And finally, to have done with encyclopedias, we remind our readers of 
Catholicisme," a reference work more in the tradition of the English-language 
Catholic Encyclopedia. Four of seven volumes have been published, modeled 
closely in size, typography, and general format on the Dictionnaire de 
théologie catholique of the same publishers. The work is under the general 
editorship of G. Jacquement, who has also contributed a number of articles. 
A few may be mentioned. G. Rabeau studies the history and nature of 
Christian apologetics and its relation to theology (1, 711-18); two articles 
on the soul (1, 422-34) synopsize the pertinent philosophical and theological 
data; M.-J. Le Guillou, O.P., is the author of Dons de Saint Esprit (3, 
1026-31) and Eglise (3, 1408-30). And if you are curious to know, for 
instance, who Daniel-Rops really is (he is Henry Petiot, founder and editor 
of the French review Ecclesia, who writes under that pen name), you will 
be grateful for the many biographical sketches of the great and near great, 
living and dead, scattered throughout the pages of Catholicisme. 

Since a large number of the better-known Jesuit theologians of the first 
half of this century were contributors to the Gregorianum, many half-buried 


18 Daniel-Rops (ed.), Je sais, Je crois: Encyclopédie du catholique au XXéme siecle 
(Paris: Arthéme Fayard, from 1956). 

1 G. Jacquement (ed.), Catholicisme hier, aujourd’ hui, demain (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 
from 1948). 
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riches are made accessible by the publication of an index to the first thirty 
volumes of this Roman quarterly.“ Edited by G. Delannoye, S.J., this is a 
model in content and form of what this sort of aid to research can be. 
Following a list of principal articles arranged alphabetically under authors’ 
names, and a second alphabetical list of all publications reviewed, discussed, 
or even mentioned in these volumes, there is an unusually complete analyti- 
cal index covering not only subjects featured in main articles, but all 
matters discussed at any length in notes, book reviews, and briefer com- 
ments. Also from the Gregorian University comes a collection of papers as 
the printed record of the theological part of the University’s fourth- 
centenary celebration in 1953.1 This volume was noticed previously (THEO- 
LOGICAL STupIEsS 17 [1956] 140). Here I would call attention to two studies 
on the nature of theology: M. Browne, O.P. (pp. 1-16), persuasively argues 
the need to join to the historical and scientific approach a constant stress 
on theology as wisdom; the primacy of God in theology is the theme of a 
strong article by R. Gagnebert, O.P. (pp. 41-55).”° There are, in addition, 
valuable insights into the function and limitations of the sometimes neglected 
argumentum ex convenientia in a short study by M. Flick, S.J. (pp. 57-62); 
and a thought-provoking study of the miracle as exception to physical 
law, by E. Dhanis, S.J. (pp. 63-86), throws needed light on the proper role 
of the religious context of the miracle as a probative factor in Christian 
apologetics.”4 

18 Gregorianum: Indices generales, 1920-1950, Volumina I-XXXI (Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1953, pp. viii + 453). 

19 Problemi scelli de teologia contemporanea. Analecta Gregoriana 68 (Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1954, pp. viii + 468). 

*” The primacy of God in scientific theology is also the subject of Alex. M. Horvath’s 
Studien sum Gottesbegriff (Freiburg [Switzerland]: Paulus Verlag, 1954, pp. xii + 316), an 
enlarged and revised version of the author’s 1941 publication, Der thomistische Gottesbe- 
griff. God is the subiectum scientiae of theology; this means not only that God is the sub- 
ject about whom are made all the statements of scientific theology, but above all that 
He is the only ultimate basis for theological truth and the sole possible center of unity and 
significance for this science. 

21 We have here a healthy antidote to what may in the end prove to be an over- 
hasty abandonment of a fundamentally sound position. Must we concede that a miracle 
cannot be called an exception to the laws of nature because, for one thing, of the convic- 
tion widely held by scientists that all physical laws are no more than statistical compila- 
tions of observed data always open to revision in the light of further observation and ex- 
periment? This has led some theologians to redefine miracle as a religious omen and sign 
addressed by God to men through some special intervention in the affairs of the universe. 
Among other things, Pére Dhanis recalls that not a// physical laws are merely statistical; 
and statistical laws themselves, when the result of many centuries of experience, as a mat- 
ter of fact exclude all real danger, and admit of only an infinitesimally remote possibility 
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My first thought, I must confess, was to question the value of an English 
translation of the simple and lucid Latin of Van Noort’s well-known text- 
books in dogmatic theology; but the growing number of layfolk, and of 
religious men and women, who are interested in the scientific study of 
Catholic theology and yet have little or no Latin may well justify the 
venture. The first of ten projected volumes,” after an introductory study 
of theology as a science, discusses the necessity of religion in general, and 
of revealed and the Christian religion in particular. More than a translation, 
the work evidences a conscientious effort to bring the original up to the 
minute with new bibliographies, including many references to modem 
periodical literature, and to take proper account of the sometimes dis- 
concerting advances in Catholic scriptural studies. We have here a very 
definite improvement on the now outmoded Pohle-Preuss series. A horse of 
a somewhat different color is the translation of Ludwig Ott’s Grundriss der 
katholischen Dogmatik, the first German edition of which appeared in 1952 
as successor to Bartmann’s popular course in basic dogma.” The editor of 
the English edition remarks that this is “quite the most remarkable work 
of compression of its kind that I have encountered,” and this is true enough. 
Despite some favorable notices,“ it does not seem unreasonable to ask 
if the art of compression has not squeezed out too much of great value, 
leaving the result of doubtful aid even for rapid review by those with 





that certain extraordinary phenomena should occur (as, for example, the instantaneous 
cure of organic lesions, the very rapid multiplication of loaves of bread, or of fish). And 
is not this to say that such laws lead to the practical certainty that these phenomena, 
when verified, are exceptions to the normal course of events? And there are conditions 
under which this practical certainty becomes absolute. The religious context in which the 
miracle occurs surely cannot of itself validate an otherwise deficient argument. It can, 
however, set the event apart from the category of phenomena that justify recasting the 
law in question. Consequently, once its factual nature has been established, the religious 
miracle makes it impossible to revise the antecedently made judgment excluding the pos- 
sibility of explaining the occurrence as the result of the operation of hidden but purely 
natural factors. The religious circumstances surrounding the miracle offer an intelligible 
explanation of its exceptional character; the miracle does not simply happen; it is willed 
by God operating in a sphere that transcends statistical analysis and computation, and 
for a purpose that is made understandable by the religious context. See also the well-bal- 
anced study by F. Taymans, S.J., “Le miracle, signe du surnaturel,” Nouvelle revue thé- 
ologique 77 (1955) 225-45. 

% G. Van Noort, The True Religion, tr. and rev. John J. Castelot, S.S., and William R. 
Murphy, S.S. (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955, pp. 324). 

% Ludwig Ott, Fundamentals of Catholic Dogma, ed. James Canon Bastible, tr. Pat- 
rick Lynch (St. Louis: Herder, 1955, pp. xvi + 519). 

™% See, for example, Irish Ecclesiastical Record 85 (1956) 380; TuHeoxocicat Struptes 17 
(1956) 253-54. 
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previous theological training. The passion for predigested theology can lead 
to no good. What the “educated laymen,” to whom the book is also recom- 
mended, wili make out of it, I should be happy to know. The following is by 
no means atypical: “In St. Cyril’s eight Anathemas the Council of Ephesus 
(431) rejected the Nestorian ‘co-veneration’ (symproskynésis) of the Man 
Jesus Christ with the Word (Logos), and laid down as the Catholic teaching 
that the Incarnate Word (by virtue of His unity of Person) is to be adored 
with one single adoration (mid proskynései). D. 120.’ It is a bit of a 
mystery why our busy translators have not turned their efforts to the 
extraordinarily successful work of Michael Schmaus, now in its fourth 
German edition.”* Written with an eye to the modern Catholic mind, so 
often unacquainted with Scholastic terminology and frameworks of thought, 
these volumes combine solidity of doctrine with all the basic values of the 
kerygmatic approach to theology favored by so many in recent years. 
Theology is presented not as a science only, but as a “science for living,” 
and in a manner intelligible to “the Christian who lives in the hic et nunc.” 
Several of the volumes have been reviewed in previous issues of THEOLOGICAL 
Stup1Es by Cyril Vollert, S.J.” 

Another whose theological writings call for a courageous translator is 
Karl Rahner, S.J., of the Innsbruck Theological Faculty. Always stimu- 
lating, to some profoundly disturbing, these writings have now been col- 
lected and, with the addition of some new matter, published in two volumes.” 
A very individualistic style combines with original and penetratingly critical 
ideas to make for no easy reading. But we meet the very personal reactions 
of a zealous and gifted mind to the intellectual ferment of our day, which so 
often involves problems of perennial import in Catholic theology. These 
reactions include a deeply felt sense of the need to revitalize that theology. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these studies is the opening essay of the 
first volume, in which, following a rather trenchant critique of the course 
of theology as commonly presented in Catholic seminaries, a radically 
revised presentation is proposed. The objective sought is a revivified exposé 


25 Whatever be the vagaries of the English language in its adaptations of foreign names, 
there do exist certain accepted forms; among these we surely do not find such specimens 
as “Isaianic” (p. 136), “‘Antiochic” (p. 141), or “Hippolyt” (p. 190). And it is always dan- 
gerous to translate into English from a German translation of Latin or Greek when the 
original is easily consulted. 

% M. J. Schmaus, Katholische Dogmatik, 5 vols.(3rd and 4th ed.; Munich: Max Hiiber 
1948-53). 

% THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 14 (1953) 318; 15 (1954) 482; 16 (1955) 291. 

%8 Schriften sur Theologie, 2 vols. (Einsiedeln-Zurich-Cologne: Benziger, 1954-55, pp. 
414, 399). These volumes were reviewed in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 17 (1956) 251-53. 
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of Catholic truth aimed at inculcating a vitally apprehended Christianity 
that is capable of reaching to the heart of human living and transforming 
it into the divine. Accordingly, the course would begin with a “fundamental” 
theology laying strong emphasis on the accessibility of God to man through 
the Church of Christ. Then would follow “special dogma,” comprising the 
classical theology of God in Himself and in His relations with the created 
universe, of grace and the supernatural order, of Christ and His Mother, 
but also including much of speculative moral theology in a way calculated 
to bring the essential principles of Christian morality into more obvious 
relationship with their ultimate bases in dogmatic truths. The theology of 
the sacraments would be covered not in a special treatise but at strategic 
points in the general development. The scheme seems to envision two 
successive treatments of this material, the first prescinding from sin, the 
second to be presented in the light of the fall of man and his subsequent 
redemption. The viewpoint throughout, while dogmatic in essence, puts 
new stress on the historical and humanistic. (If you feel that theology is 
God-centered in more than a merely etymological sense, you may prefer to 
call the viewpoint anthropocentric rather than humanistic.) Clearly this is 
a plan based on no complacency with things as they are. But it is an acute 
re-examination of methods that somehow seem to carry within themselves 
the seeds of a deadening formalism. Whether or not one finds it acceptable 
in its entirety or even in its presuppositions, it is stimulating reading and 
should prove highly suggestive to those concerned with the theological 
formation of future priests. 

Other chapters in this first volume are no less challenging. Two deal 
directly with the dynamic influence which considerations based on biblical 
theology should have on the traditional Scholastic theology. One on ‘‘God 
in the New Testament” starts from the premise that ¢heos in almost every 
instance of its use designates the Father precisely in what characterizes Him 
as distinct from the Son (and the Holy Spirit), and suggests that we have 
here the revealed springboard for a more profound study of the divine 
Sonship of Christ. The second, devoted to present-day problems in Chris- 
tology, makes, among others, the point that the picture of our Lord that 
emerges from the Scholastic formulations of revealed truth, unleavened by 
further elements from biblical theology, does not do full justice to the 
treasures entrusted to the Church, and so fails to exercise its potentialities 
for transfusing the life of faith and of the spirit. Following chapters on 
monogenism, and on our Lady’s privileges of the Immaculate Conception 
and the Assumption, two essays center on grace and the supernatural. The 
first discusses the persisting problem of a “natural” desire for the intuitive 
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vision of God. The suggestion is made that man will be better understood 
in his relations to the supernatural if one grants that, besides the super- 
natural ordination of the soul to God through sanctifying grace, an ante- 
cedent supernatural orientation towards God may be present in the soul 
from the moment of its creation, and be as a matter of fact inalienable, and 
so inhere forever even in the soul irretrievably lost. Here, of course, one 
treads on difficult and dangerous ground. There is no suggestion that such 
an orientation towards the vision of God implies any exigency springing 
from human nature itself; it is said to be a supernatural gift, though con- 
temporaneous with creation, and so would not seem to be in conflict with 
the prescriptions of Humani generis. Some of the reasoning behind this 
hypothesis would seem logically to lead to a kind of regressus in infinitum, 
demanding previous dispositions behind other previous dispositions.*® A 
second article on the supernatural raises this question: can we find within 
the Scholastic tradition a way to reconcile its emphasis on the prominent 
place of created grace in the supernatural life, with the primacy of position 
which both Scripture and patristic writings seem to attribute to the un- 
created gift of the Spirit dwelling within the justified soul? A tentative offer 
is made of a key to unlock the puzzle; it is St. Thomas’ conception of the 
unique relationship between the dispositio ultima in the supernatural order, 
in this case created grace, and the form towards which it is a disposition, 
which is here the indwelling Spirit. The idea will be recognized as not entirely 
new. But one may wonder if the problem itself is not somewhat exaggerated; 
the contradiction may well be more apparent than real, the scriptural and 
patristic emphasis being on the concrete personal level, the Scholastic 
analysis deriving from the urge to categorize every possible created entity. 

The last chapter of this volume faces up to a problem too often slighted 
in text-book treatises on original sin: what is concupiscence in its theological 
meaning? Is it nothing more than the indeliberate reaction of the sense 
appetite to its proportionate object? Or, as not a few seem to understand 
it, does it mean only such spontaneous activity when aroused by something 


29 Though the Pope’s language is wide enough: “Others destroy the gratuitous charac- 
ter of the supernatural order, by suggesting that it would be impossible for God to create 
rational beings without equipping them for the Beatific Vision and calling them tc it’; 
AAS 42 (1950) 570. The translation is Msgr. Ronald Knox’s from the Tablet (London), 
September 2, 1950, p. 187. As far as I can understand him, Fr. Rahner writes of what 
God may have in reality done, not of what He necessarily would have to do. 

*® On the other hand, some of the reasons militating in favor of this kind of interior 
orientation of man towards the vision of God, based on Rahner’s reasoning, are set forth 
by J. P. Kenny, S.J., “Reflections on Human Nature and the Supernatural,” THEotocr- 
CAL Stupies 14 (1953) 280-87. 
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morally evil? If this is concupiscence, it is not easy to see how it is natural 
to man; man would seem to be by nature in a state of radical contradiction. 
On the other hand, if concupiscence be understood to include the indeliberate 
acts of the will which are the necessary prelude to the exercise of man’s free 
will, would not this imply that the gift of integrity, in so far as it is “im- 
munity from concupiscence,” necessarily excludes these spontaneous desires 
from the will? How then would Adam before the fall have been capable of 
any free choice? The answer put forth in this chapter does not lend itself to 
brief condensation; if the reader cares to pursue the matter, he will find the 
theory set forth at some length in two illuminating articles by J. P. Kenny, 
S57 

The second volume of the collection offers a variety of articles, all very 
much alive to contemporary problems. There is a study of Mystici corporis 
examining the doctrine on membership in the Church and the problem 
thence arising of the possible links to Christ of those who are not members 
of His Body. In the field of sacramental theology, regarding penance, the 
ecclesiastical aspects of sin are discussed together with the role of the penitent 
himself through his personal confession, contrition, and satisfaction, while 
the comparative functions of sacramental and personal piety in the sanctifi- 
cation of souls are studied in the light of the part played by personal faith. 
Other discussions touch on man’s personal dignity and freedom vis-a-vis 
both Church and state, the place of the parish in the Church universal, and 
the nature of the apostolate of the laity.” 

If an excuse be needed for dwelling thus long on Rahner’s Schriften, it 
will probably be found in the feeling of holy disquiet (or is it discontent?) 
one senses lying beyond the written words. Muted as it may be by the 
clarion call to a new dynamism in Catholic theology, there still sounds an 
extraordinarily sympathetic understanding of the men of our time, of their 
need and their unexpressed yearning for what are in fact the Christian 
remedies for the gnawing diseases of their souls. True, the Zeitgeist to 
which the European Catholic is attuned is not the same in which the Ameri- 
can, of the northern or the southern hemisphere, lives and breathes. But it 
has enough in common with our own experience to exert a pressure on us 
also.” And if our conclusion be that “something must be done,” this need 


3 “The Problem of Concupiscence: A Recent Theory of Professor Karl Rahner,” Aus- 
tralasian Catholic Record 29 (1952) 290-304; 30 (1953) 23-32. 

® This essay is discussed at some length by Malachi Donnelly, S.J., in a review of these 
volumes in THEOLOGICAL Stupres 17 (1956) 251-53. 

3% Catholic theology has not, of course, completely missed the needs and hungers of our 
generation. Evidence of this is at hand in Roger Aubert, La théologie catholique au mi- 
lieu du xx* siecle (Tournai-Paris: Casterman, 1954, pp. 101). Two tendencies are singled 
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not mean that we at once agree that the medicines prescribed are those best 
suited to the illnesses diagnosed. Is it indeed possible, or desirable, to trans- 
form Catholic theology into an instrument for revivification of Catholic life, 
if in the process it loses the very values for which it is cherished by the 
Church? The contemplation of Christian truth for its own sake, or for the 
sake of an ever deeper fathoming of its significance, remains a thing good in 
itself. Too much preoccupation with “practical” results is often called an 
American weakness; yet here is one American who sees no little danger in 
an attempt to make of dogmatic theology a tool for the swift renewal of a 
Christian spirit in our world, especially were the effort to develop in a pre- 
vailingly anthropocentric atmosphere. No doubt all too many only skim 
the surface of our theology; no doubt familiar formulas obscure nearly as 
often as they reveal the meaning of Catholic truth; no doubt we are all in 
fact imperfect in our theologizing, as in all things else. Yet is not Catholic 
theology rather the ultimate foundation than the immediate inspiration 
and the everyday tool for the renewal of Christian life? Other, and more 
immediately effective, factors are at work here, whether or not their depth 
and wide extension be always perceived:* a newly vital appreciation of the 
Catholic liturgy, an increasingly intelligent contact with the Bible, a deeper 
understanding of the nature of devotion to the Mother of God—these are 
only a few of the dynamic forces at work. The Spirit of God is at hand in 
many ways we know not.® All this, however, should not be taken as ad- 
versely critical of the gauntlet thrown down by Karl Rahner; the two 
volumes of his writings are a splendid tribute to the value of that constant 





out as dominating the interests of theologians during the past fifty years: closer contact 
with theological sources, as seen especially in revivified enthusiasm for biblical, patristic, 
and liturgical studies, and a fruitful series of contacts with non-Catholic thought leading 
to the rediscovery of many half-forgotten elements in the Catholic tradition itself. 

* May it not be suggested, for example, that too many of the Catholic clergy were taken 
unawares by the laity’s enthusiastic reception of the new Ordo hebdomadae sanctae? 

%5 One of these is through that oft-forgotten instrument, the teacher. I do not mean the 
formal lecturer, who too often has been the bane of European seminaries and universities. 
Someone will some day sing the long-delayed song of praise due to the self-effacing effec- 
tiveness of sheer good teaching, which has contributed so much spiritually and intellec- 
tually to alert students for the Catholic priesthood in the United States. In the meanwhile 
I recommend to all who come across it the recently published De modo addiscendi of the 
thirteenth-century Franciscan, Gilbert de Tournai: Gilberto de Tournai, De modo addis- 
cendi, ed. E. Bonifacio (Turin: Societé Editrice Internazionale, 1953, pp. 319). This is a 
truly wonderful synthesis of all sorts of ideas on teaching methods and objectives garnered 
from sources as disparate as Cicero, Augustine, and the early Schoolmen, underlining the 
function of the Christian virtues in opening the door to knowledge and wisdom: scholarly 
pursuits are the first step on the road to contemplation; their goal is the “attainment of 
interior peace in the beatific vision of the Supreme Truth.” 
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return to the ultimate sources of all theology, the fruit of which is apparent 
on almost every page of these essays.** 

By way of contrast I mention another work in German. I find it hard to 
divine what the admirer of Matthias Scheeben’s theology will think of the 
most recent work of a zealous propagator of Scheeben’s viewpoints and 
methods. Julius Tyciak, in a short volume which is a drastic revision of a 
1940 publication,” enlarges on Scheeben’s sacramental theology in the 
light of many years’ developments in this field. In a style that often waxes 
strongly rhetorical, not without detriment both to clarity and accuracy, 
the author studies the seven sacraments as efficacious channels of super- 
natural sanctification deriving from Christ as the “primordial sacrament.” 
But on the credit side it is a good deal to have brought out in strong relief 
the central role in the sanctification of souls played by the redemptive 
activity of Christ, in Himself and in His prolongation in the Mystical Body. 


II 


Twice in its decree on original sin the Council of Trent quotes Rom 5:12: 
“Through one man sin came into the world and through sin death, and thus 
death passed into all men in whom all sinned,” in each case indicating that 
St. Paul is here speaking of an original sin that affects all of Adam’s de- 
scendants by reason of his revolt. The man who denies that Adam passed 
on to all mankind sin, which is the soul’s death, “contradicts the Apostle’s 
words’”*; the Catholic may not hold that newly born infants inherit nothing 
of original sin, so that in their case baptism unto the remission of sins is not 
verified, “for no otherwise are we to understand what the Apostle says [in 
Rom 5:12] than as the Catholic Church throughout the world has always 
understood it”’.*® It seems a very legitimate question, then, to ask just how 


36 This is as good a place as any to note the publication of an English translation of 
Canon Jean Mouroux’s highly original study of religious experience, the first of its kind 
from a Catholic viewpoint: The Christian Experience (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1954, 
pp. xi + 370). The original French volume was reviewed by Dietrich von Hildebrand in 
THEOLOGICAL StupteEs 15 (1954) 334-37. We may add that this extremely valuable study 
is a first-class antidote for a kind of inbred fear which Catholics have nurtured since Refor- 
mation times against the very term “religious experience.’’ Men do have religious experi- 
ence, and we should know something about it. As a matter of fact, we do know something, 
but there are three especially illuminating chapters in this book showing what religious 
experience meant to Matthew, Paul, and John, as demonstrated in their thoughts on such 
matters as homage to God, and union with Christ and His mystical Body. 

% Der siebenfiltige Strom aus der Gnadenwelt der Sakramente (Freiburg: Herder, 1954, 
pp. x + 160). 

38 Decretum super peccato originali (DB 789). 

39 Ibid. 791. 
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the Catholic Church throughout the world has understood this passage of 
St. Paul. A somewhat surprising answer is proposed by Stanislaus Lyonnet, 
S.J., of the Biblical Institute in Rome.“ The exegesis most in favor among 
Catholics today (the one almost invariably proposed in our manuals of 
dogmatic theology at least) differs considerably from the interpretation 
which Lyonnet suggests as the only one that can even pretend to have been 
most widely held in the Church throughout the world. Where the current 
explanation sees in the “death” of the passage a reference solely to physical 
death, the separation of soul from body as the “wages of sin,” the all but 
universal tradition in East and West favors a considerably broader sense: 
death, besides the dissolution of the human composite, means the death of 
the soul (which is sin), and above all it means ‘eschatological death,”’ which 
is the definitive and eternal separation of man from God. And where the 
phrase “all sinned” is taken to mean that all men inherit the guilt of Adam’s 
sin, the Greeks (and some of the Latins as well) understood these words to 
refer to the personal sins of Adam’s descendants. In paraphrase, then, St. 
Paul is saying that by Adam’s fall the power of sin entered into the world 
bringing “death” in its train, and by this fact all men were set apart from 
God; the separation was of itself definitive, eternal (apart from redemption) 
but this eternal “death” was to reach the individual through his own 
personal sins; and, St. Paul adds, this condition of personal sin was in fact 
fulfilled and so (again apart from redemption) “death passed into all men 
in view of the fact (or perhaps more accurately ‘since the condition was 
fulfilled’) that all adults sinned personally,” thus ratifying Adam’s rebellion 
and making it their own. It is clear that this exegesis is strongly at variance 
with the one most familiar to us; the latter labors under its own difficulties, 
and Lyonnet is probably at his best in pointing these out. The sheerly 
exegetical reasons offered in support of the “new” interpretation can best 
be judged by exegetes; I am inclined to think, however, that the position 
must ultimately stand or fall on the strength of the patristic evidence 
offered in its support. Much of this is given, and it is more than persuasive; 
more can certainly be garnered, but this will take time.” 

“ Stanislaus Lyonnet, S.J., Quaestiones in epistolam ad Romanos, Prima series (Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1955, pp. 246). And, more recently, “Le péché originel et 
exégese de Rom. 5,12-21,” Recherches de science religieuse 44 (1956) 63-84. See also the 
same author’s “Le sens de eph’ 6 en Rom. 5,12 et l’exégése des Péres grecs,” Biblica 36 
(1955) 436-56. For a different, though not necessarily contradictory, view cf. Thomas 
Barrosse, C.S.C., “Death and Sin in the Epistle to the Romans,” Catholic Biblical Quar- 
terly 15 (1953-54) 438-59. 

“ Further study of Cyril of Alexandria, to name one source, will be richly rewarding 
in this connection. Some passages which at first reading seem to deny the very existence 
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We have at any rate, with regard to St. Paul, the assurance of Trent 
that he did speak of original sin. Is it true of the Gospel narratives that 
they are as silent on this matter as the exegetes seem generally to believe 
That their silence is not absolute is suggested in a recent article* in view 
of the significance latent in several of our Lord’s allusions to the Old Testa- 
ment. One of these (the argument here is a little too subtle for easy summary) 
emerges from a comparison of Christ’s words to Nicodemus, “Unless a man 
be born of water and spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the spirit is spirit” (Jn 3:5,6), with Ezechiel’s “I will 
pour upon you clean water and you shall be cleansed; from all your stains 
and abominations I shall purify you. And I will give you a new heart and I 
will put a new spirit within you, I shall take out of your flesh the stony 
heart and will give you a heart of flesh. I will put my spirit in the midst of 
you” (Ez 36:25-27). Another was occasioned by the Pharisees’ question 
about the legitimacy of divorce (Mt 19:1-12; Mk 10:2-12). In His answer, 
rising above mere legalities, Christ recalls that it was God who made man 
male and female (Gn 1:27) and intended them to join in a permanent union 
superseding all others: “For this reason a man shall leave father and mother 
and cling to his wife, and they shall be two in one flesh” (Gn 2:24). It is 
not for man to block the fulfilment of God’s will by setting apart what He 
has joined together. The divorce sanctioned by the Law was a concession 
made to hardness of heart; in the beginning it was not so. These words 
point to an original state of affairs conforming to God’s ideal of marriage, 
and a later legal concession made in the face of a hardness of heart that was 
not in man as he came from God’s hands, but was the result of sin. The 
Lord’s answer, then, offers at least a discernible hint of an original innocence 
later lost; and there is also an implicit promise of a restoration; for henceforth 
it will be forbidden to send one’s wife away, and indeed to do so is to be 
guilty of adultery. If an act hitherto tolerated by the Law is from now on to 





of original sin, e.g., Adversus anthropomorphitas 8 (PG 76, 1092; on the authenticity of 
this work see H. du Manoir, S.J., Dogme et spiritualité chez saint Cyrille d’ Alexandrie (Paris, 
1944] p. 57), and especially In Rom. 5: 12 (PG 74, 784), will be seen as a matter of fact to 
be corroborative of the interpretation we are discussing. See on this subject The Image of 
God in Man according to St. Cyril of Alexandria, by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., soon to 
appear as Volume 14 in the series Studies in Christian Antiquity, ed. Johannes Quasten 
(Catholic University of America Press). 

@ So, for instance, A. Gaudel, “Péché originel,’’ Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 
12,305; A. Feuillet, “Le plan salvifique de Dieu d’aprés l’epitre aux Romains,” Revue bib- 
lique 57 (1950) 361. A. Gelin, in L’Ami du clergé 63 (1953) 372, is not quite so apodictic. 

@ A. M. Dubarle, O.P., “Le péché originel dans les suggestions de l’évangile,” Revue 
des sciences philosophiques et théologiques 39 (1955) 603-14. 
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involve guilt equal to that of adultery, it is because the situation has 
changed, as it had once before changed (in an opposite sense) between the 
day of creation and the coming of the Law. The salvation brought by Jesus 
is the re-establishment of an original innocence lost through sin. This is the 
prelude to the Pauline doctrine of the two Adams, and in fact its probable 
source.“ 

This much about the revealed truth of original sin. What of the theology 
that seeks to understand it?#* Our manuals summarize conveniently the 
theories currently most favored by Catholics.** The very diversity of opinion 
demonstrates the difficulty inherent in the diagnosis of the nature of original 
sin in Adam’s offspring. Each is spoliatus in gratuitis et vulneratus in naturali- 
bus, said Peter Lombard,” and his successors echoed the words. Current 
teachings account for the “spoliation’”’: man is deprived of the supernatural 
gifts of original justice. But a voice is raised to ask if theologians today 
ponder sufficiently the “wounding” of human nature.® Is human nature 
truly “fallen” if it is in all essentials identical with “pure nature”? A return 
to an older explanation, highlighting the vudneratio naturae, but probing its 
meaning more deeply might, it is said, prove enlightening. As briefly as 
possible, then, if Adam’s children are born into the world without the 


“ Tf it seems strange to find such references as we have given above to scriptural sources 
in a survey of dogmatic theology, the reasons will be clearer from a reading of Paul Voght, 
O.S.B., Les sources de la doctrine chrétienne (Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1954, pp. 495), 
a fascinating study of the inspired writings as the primary (and to many the sole) foun- 
tainhead of Christian doctrine throughout the great centuries of Scholasticism. At least 
the close familiarity of all the great theologians of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
with almost every page of the Bible furnishes a goal no man can ignore. 

* Both aspects of original sin form the subject matter of a book not hitherto noticed 
in these pages: M.-M. Labourdette, O.P., Le péché originel et les origines de V homme (Paris: 
Alsatia, 1953, pp. xx + 210). In three sections the book examines successively the dogma 
in its scriptural sources and dogmatic formulations, St. Thomas’ theology of the fall of 
man and its consequences, and finally some of the problems that arise today from this 
Christian belief, principally from the different theories of evolution and polygenism. A con- 
cluding chapter offers an analysis of the place of the dogma of man’s fall in the economy 
of salvation. A very interesting appendix summarizes the principles which the author 
thinks must guide our interpretation of the canons of Trent relating to original sin; some 
of these are quite illuminating, others should be the subject of further discussion. 

46 For example, L. Lercher, S.J. Imstitutiones theologiae dogmaticae 2 (4th ed.; Barcelona, 
1945), especially nn. 654, 658, and 661 f. 

@ Sent. 2, d. 25, c. 8. 

 R. P. de Broglie, S.J., Notes sur la doctrine du péché originel. Notes prises au cours par 
les éléves, Faculté de théologie, Institut Catholique de Paris, pp. 16 (no date). Anyone 
who has seen the reports of his remarks in the public press, or the notes taken of his lec- 
tures, will know what discretion to apply before attributing the ideas contained in these 
notes to anyone other than the ééves named in the title. 
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gifts of original justice, this cannot be merely because God thus punishes 
Adam in his descendants; for we should then be the heirs not of a sin but of 
its consequences only. No, if the newborn child is “punished” in any sense, 
this can only be because of an antecedent unworthiness intrinsic to the child 
of Adam, disfiguring in him the natural image of God that would have been 
his birthright even in a state of pure nature.*® True, too narrow a conception 
of the reality signified by “nature” inhibits any theory of a vulneratio 
naturae; if nature is synonomous with abstract essence, a vulneratio is patent 
nonsense; a universal idea is not “wounded.” But nature can also mean 
the collective type which the generative act tends to reproduce in any given 
race. Human generation tends in the different races of man to reproduce 
light- or dark-skinned offspring; even in a particular family generation 
perpetuates various blemishes and deficiencies. Can we not, then, conceive 
of original sin as a kind of racial stain which involves for Adam’s children 
the loss not only of supernatural gifts but also of the inner harmony and 
equilibrium, the spiritual (and bodily) health, that would have characterized 
man in the state of pure nature? 

Analogies come to mind. Men, as a matter of experience, inherit blemishes, 
some sheerly physical, others reaching into the moral sphere, tendencies, 
more or less ineluctable, to dishonesty, to intemperance. Congenital pre- 
dispositions these, from which stem inordinate attractions to certain types 
of actions and which, under stress of temptation, throw a veil of obscurity 
over the innate attractiveness of virtuous ideals. Conceived in some such 
terms, the stain of original sin would be more universal in character and 
would affect the individual much more profoundly. It would imply an 
inherited drive to minimize moral and spiritual values as such, to enthrone 
the temporal, the material, the sensual above the spiritual and the super- 
natural. Not that fallen man could never perceive the attractiveness of this 
or that good action, of this or that particular kind of virtuous conduct; but 
nature ungraced could not know a universal, constant love of moral rectitude 
even on a purely natural plane. 

The heart of the mystery of original sin, then, lies here: how could Adam’s 
fall engender in all his descendants this vulneratio naturae? Consider first 
Adam himself. He could not but have wounded himself physically as well 
as morally by his desertion of God. Crown a statue; remove the crown; the 


#9 It is not without some significance that St. Thomas speaks of original sin as an acci- 
dens innaturale (De malo, q. 4, a. 2, ad 9m), as contrarium prohibens (ibid., a. 1, ad 11m) 
and a habitus corruptus (Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 82, a. 1, ad 1m). 

© See Vitus de Broglie, S.J., De fine ultimo humanae vitae, Pars prior (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1948) pp. 126-29. 
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statue is unchanged. But crown a man king and then dethrone him; he will 
be forever changed. In mind and heart he will never be the simple citizen 
who was always a stranger to power and position. So with Adam; and the 
basic outlines of the inner disequilibrium that resulted from his fall are clear 
enough. It affected his relations with God, with himself, and with his fellow 
men. The first sin broke the bonds of an intimate supernatural familiarity 
with the Creator. Only through his natural reason could man thereafter 
reach out towards Him whom he had known and loved on a far higher 
plane. How easy then to disdain this lowlier contact with divinity, and how 
much less unreasonable could atheism seem; or how necessary could it 
appear to bolster this new weakness with superstitious practices or even 
idolatry. And within his own soul, for how long could fallen man ignore the 
searing contrast between the happiness he remembered and the misery that 
now engulfed him? How strong now the urge to drown this nostalgia in a 
sea of earthly pleasures, not counting the moral costs. Add the perils of a 
newly hostile world to muffle the voice within that warned of greater 
spiritual dangers. And where brotherly love was an effortless thing before 
the sin, brother now turned to competitor and rival with the fall from grace. 
In the very nature of things the mentality of fallen man imaged the soul 
embittered by the poverty and disgrace of a brilliant career destroyed and a 
lifetime’s labor lost. 

So much for Adam himself. But why would not this initial disequilibrium 
gradually have diminished and ultimately disappeared from the race of 
men? Why should it have been perpetuated and have increased from 
generation to generation? Such questions suppose that human generation 
tends naturally to perpetuate and perfect a “specific type” (in the narrowest 
possible Aristotelian sense), whereas all available evidence shows that in 
truth it propagates the racial type incarnate in our historical ancestors, with 
all its defects, specific and individual. Examined historically, generation 
never tended to realize even an ideal “pure” nature, in which, we recall, 
St. Thomas held that Adam had never lived. Before the fall the generative 
function in Adam, together with the whole man, was supernaturally trans- 
formed and so would have produced only men in the state of original justice; 
after the fall and the loss of this supernatural elevation human generation 
surely would not tend to “reproduce” a naturally perfect type of humanity 
which had never existed on land or sea. The only reproduction possible for 
fallen man would be the propagation of a human type in a condition of 
internal disharmony, physical and spiritual, uprooted from the soil in which 
it had been originally implanted. Man’s fallen state implied a racial per- 
version from which there was no natural door of escape. 
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These considerations may affect our reading of St. Thomas. When he 
speaks, for example, of concupiscence as being the material element in 
original sin, and the deprivation of original justice as the formal element," 
it is clear that concupiscence is to him no abstraction but a concrete pro- 
pensity within man to seek his own satisfactions outside the control or 
approval of reason. He calls it an “inordinate disposition arising from the 
dissolution of the harmony that was original justice,” comparable to a 
bodily illness.” And the loss of original justice involves more than the loss 
of supernatural grace; for original justice was the end result of a nature 
wholly sound in itself, transformed, elevated and made perfect by grace.* 
The first sin was thus a catastrophe that destroyed in man something more 
than sanctifying grace; it disrupted an interior rectitude that was built upon 
a nature complete and whole in its own sphere.™ Original sin, therefore, is 
a deprivation of an internal equilibrium which, however much it owed to 
grace, reached down to the very root-fibres of man’s nature. No wonder, 
then, that the Scholastics talk of fallen man as vulneratus in naturalibus.® 
The theory we have thus described, whether or not one is prepared to accept 
it in its entirety, at least proffers insights that somehow have a ring of reality 
to them. 

Did St. Thomas in fact believe sanctifying grace a part of original justice, 
or did he rather see it as something really distinct from a rectitude brought 
about in human nature by other divine gifts? How did he conceive the 
relationship between grace and original justice? These questions are discussed 


§ As, for instance, In 2 Sent., d. 30, q. 1, a. 3; De malo, q. 4, a. 2; Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 
82, a. 3. 

® Sum. theol. 1-2, q. 82, a. 1. 

8% This explains why the grace given to men as the fruit of Christ’s redemption does 
not imply the restoration of the whole of original justice; in our case grace does not find 
a sound and healthy nature to elevate and transform; we still await the healing of the 
whole man. 

% This is more easily grasped if we recall that for St. Thomas, if it was absurd to hold 
that man can sin against supernatural morality while remaining perfectly faithful to nat- 
ural moral dictates, it was equally so to think a man can be habitually ill-oriented towards 
his final supernatural end without thereby finding himself disorientated in the realm of 
natural morality and finality. For St. Thomas, sin against the supernatural violates also 
the laws of right reason. See, for instance, Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 10, a. 1, ad 1m. 

56 It must be kept in mind, of course, that the state of moral disequilibrium in which 
man is born is essentially connected with the moral guilt of Adam’s sin; otherwise man 
would not come into this world in a state of sin. This is the teaching of the Church in its 
condemnation of the position of Michel de Bay: “Original sin is truly sin,” he had held, 
“without any relation or respect to the will from which it took its origin” (DB 1047). It 
is as essential to the state of original sin that it find its source in Adam’s guilt, as it is to 
the state of personal sinfulness that it derive from a past culpable decision of the sinner. 
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in a recent publication that differs greatly in tone and style from the one 
we have been describing. Van Roo’s book,® originally a doctorate disserta- 
tion, hews very closely to Scholastic methods and terminology. Over thirty 
years ago some well-known theologians” revived a position apparently 
favored by some of the earliest commentators of St. Thomas (Cajetan, for 
one): original justice was a gift, quite distinct from grace, which conferred 
on nature an internal harmony of all its natural powers and thus disposed it 
for grace; grace itself was a personal endowment, entirely supernatural, and 
the efficient cause of original justice, of which however it was no part. The 
position was challenged both in its objective validity and as an interpreta- 
tion of St. Thomas.® By and large today theologians seem to hold that, in 
spite of some obscurities, St. Thomas looked on grace as a gift to human 
nature itself as well as a personal adornment of Adam’s soul, and a con- 
stituent element, indeed the formal cause, of original justice. This, at any 
rate, is the position defended by Van Roo. Original justice meant a three- 
fold inner harmony whereby man’s body was ruled by his soul, his lower 
faculties by reason, and reason was subject to God. The subjection of reason 
to God was primary, and grace was its cause. And since the primary sub- 
jection brought about the other two, grace in the final analysis was the 
prime element and an essential part of the whole. A second section re- 
examines the texts in which St. Thomas sets up a distinction between grace 
as a personal thing and original justice as a gift to human nature. It seems 
demonstrated that in each instance the distinction is in fact between 
sanctifying grace as given after the fall to individual men, when it was with- 
out doubt a personal gift, and original justice in Adam, where it was an 
accidental modification of nature itself transmissible through human 
generation. This is an essential point that seems to have escaped the de- 
fenders of a different interpretation of St. Thomas. 

What, then, was the causality exercised by grace as the cause par ex- 


5¢ William A. Van Roo, S.J., Grace and Original Justice according to St. Thomas (Rome: 
Gregorian University, 1955, pp. 211). The contents of this book were summarized in THE- 
OLOGICAL StupiEs 16 (1955) 661. 

5! Notably J.-B. Kors, La justice primitive et le péché originel d’aprés s. Thomas (Kain, 
1922; Paris, 1930), and J. Bittrémieux, “‘La distinction entre la justice originelle et la grace 
sanctificante d’aprés s. Thomas. Doctrina Caietani,” Ephemerides theologicae Lovanienses 6 
(1929) 633 ff. 

58 Ts the present writer alone in his occasional annoyance with many of our intramural 
discussions about “the mind of St. Thomas” on this or that subject? So often these are 
inconclusive because St. Thomas quite clearly never made up his mind at all on the par- 
ticular point, and sometimes for the further reason that his interpreters lose sight of the 
only possible ultimate objective of such discussions: what is the truth of the matter, what- 
ever St. Thomas may or may not have thought about it. 
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cellence of original justice, of which clearly it was an essential part? Was it 
formal or efficient cause? After a detailed analysis of St. Thomas’ doctrine 
of the nature and functions of grace and the infused virtues, the following 
conclusions are reached, in the words of the author’s own summary: 


It was both formal and efficient cause with the distinctions and limitations we 
have noted. Saying, then, that grace was formal in original justice, we must limit 
its strict formal causality to the essence of the soul. Grace did not produce the 
whole of original justice by formal causality, for the diffusion of its perfection 
through the powers was the effect rather of efficient causality. It was not the effi- 
cient cause of the whole of original justice, but only of the rectitude of the powers 
of the soul. Saying that it was an efficient cause in this manner, we do not mean 
that grace was completely distinct from original justice as efficient cause from 
effect. We are concerned with the unity of order, in which all the ordered ele- 
ments are related as cause and effect. The efficient causality of grace, then, 
does not impede its being part of that justice. If it did, the same would be true 
of the efficient causality of the will perfected by charity. We should have to say 
that since cause and effect are completely distinct, original justice was either 
exclusively in the will, or exclusively in the lower powers moved by the will, and 
in either case we should have to burn half the texts.® 


Il 


“Before Abraham came to be, I am” (Jn 8:58). What was in the human 
mind of Christ when He used such words as these? Was He humanly aware 
of his divine personality? Could He say to Himself, not only because of His 
divine knowledge, but also by reason of a self-consciousness in His human 
intellect: I am the eternal Son of God? Christ is one divine Person who sub- 
sists in two complete but distinct natures, the human and the divine, each of 
which enjoys its own proper attributes and powers. With His human mind, 
therefore, as well as with the divine intelligence He must somehow know 
Himself and His own substantial unity. He must know Himself to be one 
both really and psychologically. But since He has two intellects, and two 
“consciousnesses”’ (in some real meaning of this word), how are we to under- 
stand the psychological unity of the God-man? That He is ontologically one 
we know from the dogma of the Incarnation; but how and in what sense is 
He psychologically one? 

That this is no simple question has been proved in recent years by the 


5° Van Roo, p. 202. This is not quite the theological gobbledygook it may seem at first 
glance; it puts succinctly the results of a painstaking analysis of Aquinas’ doctrine on the 
causality proper to sanctifying grace as a supernatural reality, and to the infused virtues 
which normally accompany this grace, points that had not been given their proper weight 
in this discussion. 
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sheer number of words that have been written in the attempt to answer it. 
The problem is not precisely whether or not Jesus Christ knows with His 
human mind that He is the second Person of the Holy Trinity incarnate. 
Clearly He knows this; He was able to formulate this truth in human lan- 
guage during His years on earth. The question is, how does He know it? 
And, more precisely, does He know His divine personality, the real core and 
center of His ontological unity, as we know our own personalities? Does He 
have in His created intellect an act of psychological self-consciousness by 
which He is humanly aware of His interior life and its activities as being in 
all truth the human life and activities of the Word of God? And this by a 
process of introspection, of reflection on His own inner human dynamics? 

That the question should be proposed in just such terms is the result of 
modern psychological findings and the attempt to integrate them with the 
data of revelation and Catholic theology. The attempt has given rise to a 
sometimes very subtle controversy among theologians that has not been 
without an occasional lapse into odium theologicum. When in the nineteenth 
century John Baptist Cardinal Franzelin put a similar question to himself, 
the answer seemed to him simple enough. “If with our contemporaries,” 
he wrote, “we say a person is the subject of the predication ‘I’ . . .[then] 
in God there are three who say ‘I,’ but they say it by one simple act of intel- 
lection. The one God says: I the Father, I the Son, I the Holy Spirit. . . On 
the other hand, Christ as God is one ‘I’ who says ‘I’ to Himself by two dis- 
tinct and different acts, the one divine, the other human.”’® 

Nor did the answer seem much more difficult when Paul Galtier, S.J., 
first published his treatise on our Lord.* Christ, he said, with His human 
intellect knew that He was God; the very way in which He spoke of His 
divinity showed either that He was a man speaking what was in His [human] 
mind, or that God was making use of His humanity as a mere mechanical 
instrument to simulate a human teacher. This latter would imply that Christ 
was not truly acting as man, contrary to all evidence and Christian belief. 
So the question arises: How can the Word Incarnate humanly know Him- 
self to be God? No process of mere deduction could lead Him to human 
certainty of the personal union of His humanity with the divine Person of 
the Word; the hypostatic union simply exceeds the capabilities of any created 
intellect. In the end Galtier concluded that only in and through the super- 
natural knowledge of the beatific vision could Christ’s human mind have 
found assurance that the Word of God was hypostatically united to His 
humanity, that His humanity was not a human person, but was super- 


© Tractatus de Verbo incarnato (3rd ed.; Rome, 1881), Thesis 28, p. 250 f. 
& De incarnatione ac redemptione (Paris: Beauchesne, 1926). 
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naturally conjoined to the divine Person of the Word (p. 282). But is this 
really an answer to the question of our Lord’s human psychological con- 
sciousness of His divine personality? To know God and God’s relation to the 
human nature of Christ is one thing—the beatific vision would seem to 
imply this much—but is this the same thing as being humanly self-conscious 
of the divine personality that overshadows and completely embraces this 
particular humanity? The beatific vision would not seem to be an act of 
psychological reflection on one’s own activities, on one’s own person. Galtier, 
of course, knew this; his position was simply that to the extent “conscious- 
ness,” by a permissible extension of its meaning, designates the awareness 
a person has of himself and his activity, then, primarily because of the bea- 
tific vision, the Word made flesh is humanly conscious of Himself, as from 
all eternity He is divinely conscious of Himself.* And here is the root ex- 
planation of the inner, psychological unity of Jesus Christ, true God and 
true man. His two “consciousnesses” attest to the hypostatic union, each in 
its own proper way (p. 283). 

This in brief was the thesis which was elaborated twelve years after in a 
book remarkable for its pioneer effort to integrate the modern data of 
empirical psychology with traditional Catholic theology,* and again set 
forth in summary fashion in a second edition of De incarnatione ac redemp- 
tione.* However simple this explanation may have seemed, both its sim- 
plicity and its validity were soon challenged. It must be recalled that Gal- 
tier, in his theology of the hypostatic union, has consistently championed 


® To say that our Lord is “humanly conscious of Himself” is perhaps not the simple, 
clear statement it seems to be. As H. Diepen, O.S.B., said some years ago (“La psychologie 
hamaine du Christ selon saint Thomas d’Aquin,” Revue thomiste 50 [1950] 515-62), Christ 
without doubt has a human consciousness, but this cannot be an interior awareness of a 
human ego for the very simple reason that He cannot perceive what does not exist. Were 
He to perceive His human activities as attributable to a human subject, whether as the 
psychological or as the metaphysical ego, He would be perceiving what is not true. It 
would then be the function of the beatific vision not to perfect but to correct an erroneous 
perception. What occurs is rather this. The Son of God is humanly conscious of His human 
acts; He is aware of these acts as the acts of someone, though that someone cannot be His 
human nature as subsisting in itself, since it does not so subsist. In other words, Christ 
perceives His human activity as being not autonomous on the human plane, but as depend- 
ent on a “someone”; who that someone is He knows supernaturally through the beatific 
vision. The vision, therefore, supervenes not to correct a false perception, but to complete 
and perfect the data, in themselves correct, though incomplete, of Christ’s human self- 
awareness; it assures the Savior’s human mind that the Word of God is that Person on 
whom alone all His human acts depend. 

® Paul Galtier, S.J., L’Umité du Christ: Etre, personne, conscience (Paris: Beauchesne, 
1938, pp. xx + 378). 

Paris: Beauchesne, 1947, pp. vii + 506. 
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the position of Tiphanus, which explains the absence of a human person from 
the humanity hypostatically united to the Word of God by the mere fact 
that this humanity has been taken as His own by a divine Person.** To 
other schools of Catholic thought, especially perhaps to those who hold 
as uniquely defensible Capreolus’ theory as so skilfully developed by Billot,® 
this explanation of the ontological unity of Christ is the evil root from which 
grows a wholly untenable conception of our Lord’s psychological unity. The 
most formidable adversary from this camp has been Msgr. Pietro Parente,” 
now Archbishop of Perugia, but until recently Dean of the Theological 
Faculty of the Propaganda in Rome. 

What, then, is the objection raised against Galtier’s thesis? Put quite 
simply, the difficulty arises from his contention that in Christ, as in any man, 
we may discover a created, substantial “I’’ which is the concrete acting 
human subject—in the case of Christ, of course, this is His individual human 
nature which is not a human person—and that this substantial “I” is known 
by the subject’s mind, since it forms a necessary part of the complex object 
of the individual’s self-awareness. Though not a human person, this partic- 
ular human nature is the only active agent on the created plane in Christ. 
And so we may legitimately speak of a human “T” in the Incarnate Word; 
and it is this human “I” that, through the beatific vision of God, is em- 
powered to say: I am the eternal Son of God. 

Now of all this Msgr. Parente will have no part. In the first place, for him 
the theory of Tiphanus, in effect, destroys the reality of the hypostatic 
union. It presents the two natures of Christ standing as it were side by side, 
with no real bond to link them; as to the psychological unity of Christ, it 
is fatal to attempt to center it in any sheerly human activity. Unless it is 
somehow ultimately grounded in the divine Person, there simply is no 
psychological unity. Only in terms of Thomistic metaphysics (in actual 
fact, only in that special metaphysics which is Billot’s expansion of Capreo- 
lus) is there a viable solution of the problem. For here the ontological unity 
of the God-man is seen to be real and physical in that the human nature of 
Christ is actuated by the divine existence as this is personally possessed by 
the Word. And the psychological unity is seen to be equally real in that the 
Person of the Word is, in Christ, not merely the ultimate subject of attribu- 
tion, but also the sole agens par excellence, the ultimate efficient guiding 
principle exercising a true hegemony over the whole complex activity of our 


% De incarnatione ac redemplione (2nd ed.) nn. 213-72. 

* Ludovicus Card. Billot, S.J., De Verbo incarnato (7th ed.; Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1927, pp. 638). See especially Thesis 7, pp. 123-60. 

® Pietro Parente, L’Jo di Cristo (Brescia: Morcelliana, 1951, pp. 288). 
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Lord’s human nature. And it is precisely in virtue of this hegemony of the 
divine Person that the Word of God is the subject to whom we must at- 
tribute all that is human as well as the divine in our Savior. Not that there 
is an activity proper to the Person and another proper to the humanity; 
the activity of a subject is one, though it proceeds from the nature and from 
the person together through both efficient and formal causality. 

If it be protested that all divine action ad extra is action common to the 
three divine Persons, and so the Word as a distinct Person cannot be said to 
exert an influence on His human nature that is exclusively His, the answer 
is offered in terms of Billot’s theology of the hypostatic union. This is the 
theory according to which, as will be recalled, the Word subsists in the hu- 
manity of Christ by communicating to it the divine existence, common to 
Father, Son, and Spirit, but only as that existence is conceived as “person- 
alized” by the relation of filiation and so bearing as it were the imprint of 
the second Person of the Trinity. Granted this, says Parente, we can go one 
step further and maintain that there is an analogous divine operative influ- 
ence deriving efficiently from the whole Trinity but exercised in a personal 
way by the Word, who thus becomes the active term of attribution for the 
human activity of Jesus. 

Within this framework of thought both the ontological and the psy- 
chological unity of the Word Incarnate are safeguarded. As God He is 
divinely aware of Himself (viewed as “absolute,” this awareness is, of 
course, common to Father, Son, and Spirit, but viewed “relatively” it is 
somehow personal to the Son), while as man Christ has a human conscious- 
ness of Himself. The problem here is not with the divine but with the human 
“autoconsciousness.”’ And in solving it the Catholic, as such, perforce parts 
company with those for whom consciousness of self is constitutive of per- 
sonality; two consciousnesses in Christ would, in this supposition, equal 
two persons, and this is Nestorianism. If, however, consciousness merely 
reveals the personality objectively existing, then our Lord’s twofold aware- 
ness necessarily reveals the single existing Person of the Word. If we then 
accept the guidance of St. Thomas and with him recall that the human mind 
in its awareness of its own activity is at least implicitly aware of its own 
existence (De ver., q. 10, a. 8), then where is the contradiction in saying 
that the human mind of Christ enjoys just such implicit consciousness 
of its single existence, the divine existence of the Son, which alone actuates 
it? This was the thesis first propounded in L’Jo di Cristo, and more recently 
set forth in greater detail in an enlarged second edition, with some 


% J’Jo di Cristo (2nd ed.; Brescia: Morcelliana, 1955, pp. 394), reviewed in this issue 
of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 
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changes already foreshadowed by an article of the author’s which ap- 
peared in 1953.®° One concession to Galtier’s position is included among 
the revisions in this new edition, an admission that the beatific vision 
plays its part in the clarification and explicitation of the Lord’s human per- 
ception of the divine ego, the sole fountainhead of all unity, real and psy- 
chological, in the God-man. 

In an effort to extricate the basic truth from the metaphysical and psy- 
chological subtleties in which he felt it had become involved, a professor of 
theology at the Carmelite scholasticate in Rome set out to review the 
question from the beginning and to formulate a solution in the simplest 
possible terms.”° Rejecting both Galtier and Parente (the latter principally 
because of his theory that the Word guides the activities of Christ’s human 
life through a kind of causality that is difficult to envisage”'), he proposes a 
profound and all-embracing influence of the Word over the Lord’s created 
activities, an ultimate supernatural actuation of the humanity which is its 
complete sublimation. Under this uniquely supernaturalizing influence, 
the Word through His human intellect perceives not only the human nature 
in which it functions, but also the Word Himself as personally united to the 
created nature. This perception is an experiential awareness of the effects 


8 “Psicologia di Ges Cristo,” Enciclopedia cattolica 10, 255-57 (Vatican City: Ente per 
Enciclopedia cattolica e per il Libro cattolico, 1948-1954). Despite the title, this article 
is little more than a condensed version of Parente’s basic thesis on the “I” of Christ. 

” Bartolomé M. Xiberta, O.Carm., El Yo de Jesucristo: Un conflicto entre dos Cristologias 
(Barcelona: Herder, 1954, pp. 172). The review of this work in THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 
(1955) 463-65 rightly notes a tendency, not entirely absent from Msgr. Parente’s writings 
also, to couple Pére Galtier’s name with the extreme position of Déodat de Basly, O.F.M.., 
“L’Assumptus Homo,” La France franciscaine 11 (1928) 265-314, particularly as this was 
developed by Leon Seiller, O.F.M., La psychologie humaine du Christ (Paris: Vrin, 1949, 
pp. 68). Since this booklet was put on the Roman Index, and since Galtier’s position is 
irreproachably orthodox, this juxtaposition of names is something more than disingenuous. 
In an extended survey of this controversy Kevin McNamara, “The Psychological Unity 
of Christ,” Irish Theological Quarterly 23 (1956) 60-69, also notes Xiberta’s remark that 
“Galtier’s view of the Word as a mere subject of attribution in relation to the free acts of 
Christ’s manhood is . . . a distortion of the Church’s doctrine” springing from the Scotist 
assumption that personality is in itself a mere negation. 

7 This point has not been accepted by many convinced Thomists, as for instance, C. 
V. Heris, The Mystery of Christ (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1950, pp. 214). When Christ 
acts, His action “may come from the divine or the human nature. In the latter case, there 
is no reason to look for a special intervention of the Word as God by which He would take 
hold of the activity of Christ’s human nature to direct it according to His good pleasure. 
God has only to accord to this activity the usual co-operation He gives to every action 
on the part of a creature.” 
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of the hypostatic union achieved through acquired and infused knowledge 
and consummated in the beatific vision.” 

In spite of confident assertions by supporters of the several explanations 
we have been discussing, the problem of Christ’s psychological unity, and 
indeed the broader problem of His human psychological activity, still await 
a definitive solution. And no wonder. The controversy has touched upon a 
whole range of grave theological questions from the determination of the 
primary constituent factor of personality, through the relationship of the 
human to the divine in Jesus and the precise knowledge-content of the 
beatific vision, to the full significance of the principle that all divine ac- 
tivity ad extra is common to the three persons of the Trinity.” Reviewing 
El Yo de Jesucristo, Bernard J. Lonergan, S.J., noting the basic truths that 
only a subject is “conscious” of self, and that in Christ there is only one 
subject, the divine Word, writes: 


Unfortunately it is left to the reader to divine how Fr. Xiberta would have 
answered his proper question, namely how is the Word conscious of the Word 
through His human nature, how does a human consciousness without any com- 
mingling of the divine consciousness constitute the Word as conscious of the Word. 
At least, I think he would have seen that the Council of Chalcedon demands not 
only a single subject but also a divine consciousness and a human consciousness 
without one merging into the other. There would follow, I suggest, a more nuanced 
diagnosis of contemporary discussion. Instead of seeing simply a conflict be- 
tween an orthodox and a heterodox Christology, he would have adverted to a 
twofold dogmatic requirement demanding both a single divine subject and, at 
the same time, the natural unity of that subject’s human consciousness; in con- 
sequence, he would not have tended to regard theologians that insist on the nat- 
ural unity of Christ’s human consciousness as victims of a lamentable aberration 
when, in fact, they are safeguarding a truth of faith to which his view can hardly 
be said to do full justice. . . . In the present instance the necessary subtlety seems 
to be a distinction between the unity of the subject and the unity of the human 
nature. ... Christ’s human consciousness is a unity in a plurality of potencies, 
habits and acts; it is a unity in virtue of Christ’s human nature and not exclu- 
sively in virtue of the divine subject; but also it is a unity that is easily overlooked 
when one scorns the labor of analyzing consciousness. . . .”4 


On who has not scorned this labor is A. Perego, S.J. In an article which 
summarizes admirably this whole discussion,”® he submits the following. The 


® See also Bartolomé M. Xiberta, Tractatus de Verbo incarnato, (Madrid: Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1954, pp. 766), especially pp. 283-90. 

% Kevin McNamara, art. cit. supra n. 70, p. 67 f. 

% Gregorianum 36 (1955) 70S f. 

7% “Tl Jumen gloriae’ e l’unit4 psicologica di Cristo,” Dious Thomas (Piacenza) 58 (1955) 
90-110, 296-310. 
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proper object of psychological consciousness is the ontological ego as exist- 
ing; this is always the person (physical, moral, even imagined or fictitious). 
Only when the thinking subject, through reflective consciousness, becomes 
aware of himself as a person actually existing do we have a psychological 
ego; for this is nothing other than the expression in the psychological order 
of the principium quod really present. In the case of the God-man, there 
is in His created intellect a true reflective perception, and hence a true 
psychological consciousness, of the divine Person as the unique ego existing 
in the Incarnate Word. The human mind of Christ pronounces in human 
terms its proper “I,” which differs in no way from the “I” pronounced by 
the divine intelligence; for this “I” is always objectively the Person of the 
Word of God; only the minds that perceive it differ. And how is the created 
mind of Christ capable of this act of psychological consciousness? The answer 
is to be found in the beatific vision, understood, however, in function of the 
empowerment conferred by the /umen gloriae. This is the supernatural 
actuation of the created intellect; its role is to elevate the mind to new pos- 
sibilities of achievement in its properly intellectual functions. And among 
these functions is that reflective activity on its own operations in which 
psychological consciousness of self properly consists. And herein, suggests 
the author, we may find the answer to a difficulty recognized by Galtier 
himself as intrinsic to his theory:’* how to find in the beatific vision of God 
the raison d’étre of a true psychological autoconsciousness, that is, a per- 
ception of the Word as the ultimate acting subject in Christ? For is it not 
true that in this vision the created mind knows God as an objective reality, 
as a thing known, but not as the ego perceived as acting subject? Such 
knowledge is not that act of reflective awareness which is the psychological 
consciousness of self. This difficulty is solved, argues Perego, once we see 
that the Jumen gloriae must of its very nature transform and elevate the 
human mind of our Lord in all its operations; that, while it enables it to 
elicit an act of knowledge by which God is attained asa reality objectively 
known, it also perfects this created intellect in its reflective capacity, in its 
ability introspectively to perceive the Word as the sole ultimate acting 
subject. Christ, then, as “comprehensor” not only perceives Himself as 
beatified in His humanity, but also as one beatified in whom the unique 
conscious and reflecting subject is the Word of God acting through His 
human as well as through the divine intellect. With His human mind, 
therefore, the God-man knows God as an object of intellectual contempla- 
tion and also as the one and only subject contemplating, and so as the one 
and only “I” really present in the Incarnate Word. 

If I may at this juncture add a personal reflection, it seems to me, at 


76 L’Unité du Christ, p. 360, note 1. 
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least at the present writing, that Perego has thrown a strong light of clarifica- 
tion on the real issues of this discussion. His underlining of the fact that 
consciousness of self, in the psychological sense, is a reflective perception 
of itself by the thinking subject is of prime importance; and his solution in 
terms of the supernatural transformation, by the Jumen gloriae, of this 
reflective activity of Christ’s created intellect is more accurately to the 
point that any other theorizing I am familiar with. 

By the same token, and for much the same reasons, I incline to agree 
with Perego’s critique of the highly ingenious, delicately nuanced theory 
proposed by Joseph Ternus S.J.” Irenic in tone and in purpose, this article 
is an effort to combine the best features of the two contrasting positions of 
Galtier and Parente. From Galtier it borrows the idea of a created psy- 
chological ego in Christ,” together with a special function of the beatific 
vision in the matter of His psychological unity, while from Parente it accepts 
the concept of an actuation of our Lord’s humanity by a quasi-formal 
causality that is peculiarly the divine Word’s, the second Person of the 
Trinity alone being a principle actuating, without “informing” or inhering 
in, the created nature. This actuating function, since it affects the whole of 
our Lord’s human nature, extends to all its elements, in particular to the 
soul and all its faculties and activities, including (what is most important 
in this question) that awareness of self which is psychological consciousness. 
By itself, even though supernaturally actuated, this human consciousness 
perceives directly, not the Person of the Word, but only the created phen- 
omenological ego in Christ; but through the beatific vision this psychological 
“T” is recognized as being ultimately personalized by the Son of God, and 
not by any human person. 

However acutely reasoned, this hypothesis falls somewhat short of what 
is needed to establish the existence in Jesus’ human mind of a created 
psychological awareness of self which is in fact a direct perception of the 
Person of the Word as the “I” of the God-made-man. What in this theory 
seems really to be perceived directly is the “phenomenological ego” of the 
human nature; this is a created ego, and while the beatific vision may, as 
has been said before, bring the human mind of Christ into contact with the 
Word, it does this, in Ternus’ theory, by an act of knowledge, not by an act 


™ “Tas Seelen- und Bewusstseinsleben Jesu,” in Das Konszil von Chalkedon, 3 vols. (ed. 
A. Grillmeier, S.J., and H. Bacht, S.J.; Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1951-54, pp. xvi + 768, 
xiv + 867, vii + 981); cf. 3, 81-237. 

78 In fact, the author believes it to be a logical requisite of the doctrine defined at Chal- 
cedon that we admit a relatively independent created autoconsciousness in Christ, with 
its own created ego; ibid., p. 237. 
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that is truly a psychological awareness of self. And without this, the problem 
remains unsolved.’® It seems to me, then, as I have said, that only in the 
light of a supernatural transformation of the specifically psychological 
activity of self-reflection in our Lord’s mind, through the vision of God, 
enabling it to reach by immediate perception the Person of the divine 
Word as the ultimate thinking subject, does it seem possible to set up a true 
psychological unity in Christ that is the accurate and perfect expression of 
His ontological oneness.*®° 

In this centenary year, marking the extension to the Church universal of 
the feast of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, we can hardly pass in silence over 
some at least of the many books and articles that have recently commented 
on this devotion. 


When the devotion to the Sacred Heart had spread to some extent, the faith- 
ful soon came to speak of “the Sacred Heart” simply. At first this title was noth- 
ing but an abbreviation of the phrase “the Sacred Heart of Jesus.’’ Everybody 
understood it that way. ... Both titles, however, are not identical: the phrase 
“the Sacred Heart of Jesus” signifies directly the Heart and indirectly the Person 
of Jesus, whereas the phrase “the Sacred Heart’’ designates directly the Person 
and indirectly His Heart. What we want to express by the last-named title is 
that we consider the Person of Jesus in the light in which He is viewed as the ob- 
ject of the devotion, namely, in His interior life and more in particular in His 
love for men. “The Sacred Heart’’ is Jesus, contemplated and considered, through 
His Heart, in His interior life, in His love.™ 


Few, I suppose, will quarrel seriously with this analysis of changing 
Catholic usage.” “The Sacred Heart,” then, and “the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus” do not mean quite the same thing. Can we go so far, however, as to 


7 There is, one must recognize, a real danger of distortion in such an extremely con- 
densed version of a very complex theory; one can only apologize in advance for unintended 
false impressions. 

© No attempt has been made to give a complete bibliography of this whole controversy; 
some few additional references may, however, benoted: A. Michel, L’A mi du clergé 61 (1951) 
327 ff., and 62 (1952) 513 f.; E. Hocedez, S.J., ““L’Unité de conscience dans le Christ,” 
Nouvelle revue théologique 68 (1946) 391-401; E. Masure, “La psychologie du Christ et la 
métaphysique de l’Incarnation,” L’Année théologique 9 (1948) 5-28, 128-45, 311-23; Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P., ““L’Unique personnalité du Christ,” Amgelicum 29 (1952) 60-75. 

8! Louis Verheylezoon, S.J., Devotion to the Sacred Heart (Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1955) pp. 31-32. There was a brief notice of this book in THEoLocicat Stuptes 17 (1956) 
139. 


® As Galtier says, Le Sacré-Coeur: Textes pontificaux traduits et commentés (Paris: Des- 
clée de Brouwer, 1936): “It is quite profitable for the faithful to speak so of the Sacred 
Heart; the phrase sets straight before their eyes what it has pleased God to set in the 
forefront of the Christian religion: the redemptive love [of Christ].” 
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say that the meanings are so different as to designate two “essentially dis- 
tinct” devotions? Yet this is surely what is meant by the following: 


Since the devotion to the Sacred Heart honors the Person of Jesus in His love, 
Pius XI understandably calls it the “sum-total of all religion.’”” The whole of 
Christianity is found within the redemptive love of Christ, and the whole of our 
religion consists in our response to this love. If on the other hand the devotion 
had as its direct object the heart of flesh, it could not be the compendium of our 
religion; the heart has only a secondary place in the Person of Jesus, and plays 
an even more subsidiary role in the drama of redemption. Devotion to the fleshly 
heart is of course perfectly legitimate. Pius VI made this clear in condemning on 
this point the criticisms of the Synod of Pistoia. The heart of flesh is deserving 
of adoration because, with the whole of the Savior’s body, it is indissolubly united 
to the divine Word. But this devotion has a much more limited object. . . . It 
is comparable to the devotion to the Five Wounds, or to the Precious Blood. It 
can accompany devotion to the Sacred Heart as a subsidiary devotion, though 
it is essentially distinct from it.“ 


What considerations lie behind this suggestion, or behind others con- 
siderably less startling?*® Familiar to all who have interested themselves 
in the doctrinal foundations of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the 
normally proffered explanation that the physical heart of our Lord is at 
least in part the object of this devotion. What else did our Lord mean when 
He said to St. Margaret Mary: “Behold this heart which has so loved men’’?** 
The heart of flesh is the material object of devotion, but only so far as it is 
the symbol of Christ’s love, which is the formal object.” But, says Msgr. 
Parente,™ 


% DB 1561-63. 

* J. Galot, S.J., “Quel est l’objet de la dévotion au Sacré-Coeur?,” Nouvelle revue thé- 
ologique 77 (1955) 936-37. 

® For instance, Thomas V. Fleming, S.J., “Simplified Devotion to the Sacred Heart,” 
THEOLOGICAL StuprEs 16 (1955) 270-74. 

86 A. Hamon, Sainte Marguerite-Marie: Sa vie intime (Paris, 1920) p. 158. In reference 
to the revelations made to St. Margaret Mary, P. Nouens, M.S.C., “Le Sacré-Coeur et le 
Jansenisme. Quelques considérations sur les révélations de Paray-le-Monial,” Nuove ricerche 
storiche sul Giansenismo (Rome: Gregorian University, 1954, pp. 310), says that, after a 
painstaking study of the Saint’s writings, he can find no basis in them for the idea that 
our Lord Himself suggested that one of the purposes for which He wanted devotion to 
His heart to be propagated was to provide a “providential answer’’ to the rigidities of 
Jansenism. 

87 “Huius porro cultus, prout ab Ecclesia fuit approbatus, obiectum materiale proxi- 
mum complectitur et cor physicum et amorem cordis symbolo expressum,” is the thesis 
developed by Paul Galtier, S.J., De incarnatione ac redemptione (2nd ed.; Paris: Beauchesne, 
1947) pp. 296-300. See also Le Sacré-Coeur (Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1936) pp. 118-29. 
Or, as G. Van Noort puts it in Tractatus de Deo redemptore (Hilversum, 1925) n. 97: “The 
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Theologians have not always been of one mind in determining the proper object 
of the cult of the Sacred Heart, material and formal, proximate and remote. 
Growth in understanding the physiology of man accounts in part for disagree- 
ments and uncertainties. In earlier years the heart was most often looked on con- 
cretely as the physiological organ, the source and origin of man’s love. This was 
the case in the petition of the Polish hierarchy and in the writings of some of the 
advocates of the devotion, such as P. Gallifet, S.J., in the early eighteenth cen- 
tury.8° P. Lambertini as Promotor fidei (he was later to become Benedict XIV) 
expressed doubts about the physiological basis of the conception of the human 
heart as the organ of love; the Sacred Congregation of Rites thereupon refused 
approval to the devotion in 1729. Theologians then gradually developed the the- 
ory of the heart as symbol; in 1869 J. Jungmann spoke of the symbolic or meta- 
phorical heart; Lempl, in 1909, of the heart in an amplified or wider sense. Thence- 
forth theologians under the guidance of the magisterium dropped all consideration 
of the heart as organ of love. The matter is set forth clearly by N. Nilles, S.J.,%° 
who proposed the heart of flesh as the material object, and Christ’s love as the 
formal object; in our invocations we address the heart im recto, the Person of 
Christ in obliquo. Nilles’ position was adopted and elaborated by J. Bainvel.” 


Without doubt, then, there has been growth, development, and change in 
the theology of this devotion. In our own day not a few theologians have 
thought that there was further need of re-appraisal. Their reasons seem to 
be principally these: too many of the faithful, of youth in particular, far 
from being attracted to the Person of Christ and to His redeeming love by 
the symbolism of the Sacred Heart, are in fact repelled by it; in addition, 
is there not, they ask, real danger of an excessively materialistic approach 
to Christ inherent in a devotion that presents our Lord’s physical heart 
with such emphasis?* Galot asks: “Can we condemn the youth who says: 
‘TI find no inspiration in the heart of flesh; when I turn to the Sacred Heart 





[proximate] object of this devotion is the physical heart of Christ, living, animate, which 
even now beats in the glorious body of Christ, not simply as a noble part of His body, 
but especially as it symbolizes the infinite love of Christ. The object of cultus, then, is not 
the physical heart alone, nor the love of Christ alone, but both together: the physical heart, 
symbol of love.” 

88 P. Parente, De Verbo incarnato (Rome: Institutum Graphicum Tiberinum, 1939) pp. 
387-88. : 

89 J. de Gallifet, S.J., De cultu SS. Cordis Dei et D. N. Jesu Christi (Rome, 1726), Novae 
observationes pro concessione officit et missae SS. Cordis Jesu (1728), and L’Excellence de 
la dévotion au Coeur admirable de J. Christ (Lyons, 1733). 

* N. Nilles, S.J., De rationibus festorum SS. Cordis Jesu et purissimi cordis Mariae 
(1885). 

* J. Bainvel, S.J., “Coeur Sacré de Jésus (Dévotion au),” Dictionnaire de théologie cath- 
olique 3, 271-351. 

@ J. Galot, S.J., art. cit. supra n. 84, pp. 924, 937 f. 

% Tbid., p. 938. 
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it is of the Person of Jesus, of His love for men I am thinking; I have no 
desire to concretize or symbolize this love in His physical Heart.™ Is not 
this quintessential devotion to the Sacred Heart, devotion, that is, to the 
loving Person of Christ?’’® 

The suggested re-appraisals have taken several forms. In the latest edi- 
tion of “Lercher’”’®* this conception of the nature of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart was proposed as best conforming to the Church’s requirements: 
the proximate object is the bodily heart of Christ, but not that alone, since 
“we invoke the Heart of Jesus pierced by the lance, and also the Heart of 
Jesus filled with opprobrium.” What else, then, is included within the 
ambit of the proximate and special object of the devotion? It is not enough 
to say that this object embraces “the physical heart of Christ united to the 
Word, in so far as it is a symbol of Christ’s charity.” The true proximate 
object includes, in addition to the physical heart, the “ethical” heart of 
Christ, the heart, that is to say, as it is understood to be the “fountainhead, 
the source, and the subject of man’s inner, moral life,” with particular 
emphasis on the close connection between the heart of Christ so understood 
and the whole of the Savior’s redemptive love and activity.” 

This is also in essence the thesis of Jestis Solano, S.J. “Ina wider, though 
proper, sense the word ‘heart’ designates the integral subject of man’s 
interior life, with his thoughts and affections; primarily, therefore, the soul 
with its twofold appetitive faculty and its intelligence.... The phrase 
‘Heart of Jesus’ seems to be accepted by the Church in this wider, proper 
meaning, but with special emphasis on Christ’s Jove among the affections of 
His interior life.”** Pointing out that the explanation of this devotion 


® This is quoted from an article by'A. Dérumaux, “Crise ou évolution dans la dévo- 
tion des jeunes pour le Sacré-Coeur,” in Etudes carmélitaines: Le Coeur (1950) p. 300. 

% Galot speaks of a “crisis” in devotion to the Sacred Heart “at least in certain West- 
ern European countries.” The only comparable experience the present writer has had of 
anything of this nature in the United States was the case of a recently baptized convert, 
and the initial repugnance to the idea of devotion to the “heart” of Jesus was easily dis- 
sipated. Perhaps the recent convert is more open to enlightenment than the “born” Cath- 
olic? Or is the European crisis the kind that arises when we try to enter through the other 
man’s door and find, when we get in, that we have slammed the door behind us? Youth, 
let us face it, is not always right in its likes and dislikes; certainly there are enough Ameri- 
can youths who do not find it necessary to push aside the Lord’s heart in order to reach 
His love. 

% Institutiones theologiae dogmaticae, 4 vols. (4th ed.; Barcelona: Herder, 1945). These 
volumes, in their present form, are the cooperative work of the professors of the Innsbruck 
theological faculty. 

* Ibid. 3, nn. 246-49. 

88 JesGs Solano, S.J., De Verbo incarnato, in Sacrae theologiae summa 3 (Madrid: Biblio- 
teca de Autores Cristianos, 1953) nn. 54-66. 
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through a double object, with the physical heart as the material, and the 
love or the whole inner life of Christ as the formal object, labors under the 
difficulty of introducing complexity without compensatory clarity, the 
author concludes that both Scripture and the Church seem to justify our 
acceptance of the “Heart of Jesus” as meaning quite simply the Incarnate 
Word in His interior life, with love as the virtue dominating all His affec- 
tions and activities.®* 

“The physical Heart of Jesus, a symbol of His love and of His whole inner 
life, is in the first place the object of this devotion.” These are the words of 
L. Verheylezoon, S.J.,!° who then asks: “But does It constitute its entire 
object? I do not think so. I hold that the object also comprises what is meant 
by the word ‘Heart’ in a certain figurative sense, namely, that which is the 
principle and seat of Jesus’ love and of His whole inner life, the appetitive 
faculty of His soul, or that which we shall call His spiritual Heart .. .” 
(p. 25). Admitting that the Church “in the way in which she presents the 
devotion, and spiritual writers in the definition which they give of it, men- 
tion solely the physical Heart of Jesus, the symbol of His love, and second- 
arily, of His whole inner life,” he nevertheless adds that “in practice they 
consider as also forming part of the object that which is the principle and 
seat of His love . . . what we call His spiritual Heart” (p. 28). If this theory 
seems to postulate a double object of devotion, the author will not have it 
so. “The two Hearts form only one object.” They are to be regarded as 
“forming a whole, a unity,” so that the word heart means “the whole which 
is formed by both of them, and which may be called His total Heart.’”’ The 
object of this devotion, then, is not alone the physical heart but the “total 
Heart of Christ at once the symbol, principle and seat of His love and of 
His whole inner life” (p. 28). I would note two things: first, despite the 
author’s disclaimer, it is not easy to see how he does not in fact set up two 
objects of devotion, and, secondly, how far are we justified in invoking 
current practice in the Church as against official doctrinal pronouncements? 


% Tbid., n. 566. It is possible to interpret the author as meaning to exclude the physical 
heart of Christ from the object of this devotion, but this is not his intent. He says, of 
the lack of uniformity among theologians on this subject, “non tam dici debet reale, ac 
si aliquod elementum inveniretur in alia definitione huius obiecti quod abesset in alia, 
quam potius dicendum est discrimen in modo concipiendi, seu proponendi eandem rem.” 
And he adds that the concept of the heart in the wider, but proper, sense in which he 
understands it is the idea of Lercher, and of Diekamp, Theologiae dogmaticae manuale 2 
(Paris, Tournai, Rome: Desclée, 1944) 292-94. Both of these sources explicitly include 
the physical heart within the scope of the proper object of the devotion. 

100 Devotion to the Sacred Heart, p. 25. 
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Uniquely personal, as usual, in his approach, Karl Rahner’™ submits 
this consideration: the heart is a “primitive concept” that stands basically 
for the intimate core of human personality in its concrete reality and in its 
relations with others. To ask, then, whether the heart means a bodily organ 
or in some symbolic way a spiritual reality is either to miss the essential point 
or to become involved in an artificial and confusing dialectic. The heart 
implies a conception of reality that in its way transcends all distinction 
between flesh and spirit, since it is an expression of the inner unity of a 
person compounded of body and soul. The object of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, for this reason, is neither the heart of flesh as symbol of Christ’s love, 
nor the abstract, metaphorical “inner spiritual life” of the Savior; the true 
object can only be the “heart of Christ” understood as what it really is, 
the sum-total of the Person of the Incarnate Word. And that sum-total is 
the redeeming love, both human and divine, which ruled all of Christ’s 
activities and rules them still, and offers to men salvation and divine life. 
Here is a theory that centers the whole devotion in the Person of our Lord, 
that obviates the need of embarrassing distinctions between the heart and 
Person of Christ, since it makes one identical with the other. Let us add, 
however, that to many the solution appears less real than apparent. While 
verbally there seems to be room for the physical heart of Jesus, in objective 
fact the true object of the devotion seems to be a spiritual reality alone; 
the center of personality is surely a spiritual thing, and the divine and human 
love that unifies the personality of Jesus Christ is itself a purely spiritual 
thing. This again is to discard the bodily heart from the devotion, at least 
as a primary element in the proper object which distinguishes this from any 
other form of cultus offered to Christ. 

None of those whose theologizing we have been discussing has, of course, 
ignored the official teachings of the Church regarding the object of the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart.’ It was left, however, to a Spanish Jesuit to 
take up this point afresh'® with results that helped to clear the air of some 
confusion. Confining himself to papal pronouncements, made by the popes 


11 Karl Rahner, S.J., “Einige Thesen zur Theologie der Herz-Jesu-Verehrung,” in J. 
Stierli (ed.), Cor Salvatoris (Freiburg, 1954) pp. 166-99. 

12 It is probably sententious to remark on the multiple dangers involved in fostering 
any form of piety among Catholics that is not strongly rooted in dogmatic truth; such 
dangers, however, are not absent even in so solidly established a cult as that of the Sacred 
Heart. This point is highlighted by V. Carbone, Teologia del S. Cuore de Ges (Rome: 
Editrice Studium, 1953, pp. 139). “Piety,” the author says, “not sustained by an under- 
standing of dogma exercises no serious influence on the conduct of life.” 

108 Jess Solano, S.J., “La expressién ‘Coraz6n de Jesfis’ en los documentos ponti- 
ficios,”” Manresa 27 (1955) 291-310. 
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personally or through the medium of the different Roman Congregations, 
the author ran some risk of commingling documents of very different doc- 
trinal value, but each is accurately assessed on this score, and the end result 
is clear and satisfying. The conclusions reached seem beyond cavil. (1) From 
the beginning the physical heart of Christ has entered into the special object 
of this devotion; where this element is omitted, then we do not have the 
devotion to the Sacred Heart approved by the Church.!™ (2) Equally clear 
is the inclusion of the love of Jesus as symbolized by His physical heart, the 
love, that is to say, which is the center and motivating force of the whole 
interior life of Jesus and which has gone unrequited by so many. (3) Finally, 
a further element cannot be ignored: to consecrate oneself to the Christ 
who desires to rule all men through love, is to consecrate oneself to a Person; 
and papal thinking, especially since Leo XIII, appears to be more and more 
dominated by consideration of the Person of the King to whom the faithful 
are urged to dedicate themselves in order to effectuate His rule of love over 
themselves and over human society. And to the popes there clearly is neither 
confusion nor contradiction in these three aspects of the proper object of 
this devotion; where the emphasis is, as it has frequently been, on the Person 
of Jesus, the relation to the bodily heart and to the “ethical” heart is never 
completely ignored. The object of the authentic devotion, then, as officially 
approved may be said to be Jesus Christ in Himself as He manifests His 
loving and too often disregarded heart. 

What we have so far written may serve as background material for a 
better understanding of the latest, and by far the most complete, pronounce- 
ment of the Holy See on this devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Any 
formal commentary on the Encyclical Haurietis aquas ‘°° will have to await 
the complete official text of this document, issued to mark the centenary of 
the institution of the liturgical feast of the Sacred Heart in the Church 
universal. The following excerpt, however, will serve to point up the dis- 
cussions of theologians we have been summarizing. After noting that Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers of the Church “clearly attest that there were in 
Jesus Christ movements of the senses and affections and that He assumed 


1 An interesting sidelight on the antiquity of devotion to the physical heart of Christ 
is found in a new (the fourth) edition of a collection of documents illustrating the practice 
of this veneration as it was known to the Carthusian monks of the Middle Ages, Ancient 
Devotions to the Sacred Heart by the Carthusian Monks of the Fourteenth to the Sixteenth 
Centuries (London: Burns Oates, 1955, pp. 232). The frontispiece of the book reproduces 
part of an arch of the Grande Chartreuse cloister; dating from the late fifteenth century, 
it depicts the instruments of the passion surrounding a heart which is pierced by a lance. 
Is there, I wonder, any older known representation of the Sacred Heart? 

1% Dated May 15, 1956. 
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human nature to accomplish our eternal salvation,” the Holy Father con- 
tinues: 


Wherefore the heart of the Incarnate Word is rightly considered the chief 
index and symbol of the threefold love with which the divine Redeemer contin- 
uously loves the eternal Father and the whole human race. It is the symbol of 
that divine love which He shares with the Father and the Holy Ghost, but which 
in Him alone, in the Word namely that was made flesh, is manifested to us through 
His mortal human body, since “in Him dwells the fullness of the Godhead bod- 
ily” (Col 2:9). 

It is moreover the symbol of that most ardent love which, infused into His 
soul, sanctifies the human will of Christ and whose action is enlightened and di- 
rected by a twofold most perfect knowledge, namely the beatific and infused (cf. 
Sum. theol. 2-2, q. 9, a. 1-3). 

Finally, in a more direct and natural manner, it is a symbol also of sensible 
love, since the body of Jesus Christ, formed through the operation of the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, has a most perfect capacity for feeling 
and perception, much more than the bodies of other men (cf. Sum. theol. 3, q. 33, 
a. 2, ad 3m; q. 46, a. 6). 

Since the Scripture and the teachings of the Catholic Church affirm that there 
is the highest possible harmony and agreement in the Most Holy Soul of Jesus 
Christ, and that He clearly directed His threefold love to accomplish our redemp- 
tion, it is therefore obvious that we can most correctly consider and venerate 
the Heart of the divine Redeemer as signifying the image of His love, the proof 
of our redemption and the mystical ladder by which we climb to the embrace of 
“God our Savior’ (Tit 3:4). 

Wherefore His words, actions, teachings, miracles, and in particular those deeds 
which more clearly testify this love for us—the institution of the Holy Eucharist, 
His most bitter passion and death, His Most Holy Mother whom He lovingly 
gave to us, the founding of the Church and the sending of the Holy Ghost upon 
the Apostles and upon us—all these we must regard as proofs of His threefold 
love. 

In like manner we must lovingly meditate on the pulsations of His Most Sa- 
cred Heart by which, so to say, He Himself kept on measuring the time of His 
sojourn on earth up to the last moment when, as the evangelists testify, “crying 
out with a loud voice ‘It is consummated’, and bowing His head, He gave up His 
spirit” (Mt 27:50; Jn 19:30). Then the beating of His heart stopped, and His 
sensible love was interrupted until He arose from the tomb in triumph over 
death. 

But after His glorified body was again united to the soul of the divine Redeemer, 
the Conqueror of death, His Most Sacred Heart never ceased, and never will 
cease, to beat with imperturbable and calm pulsation. It will likewise never cease 
to signify His threefold love by which the Son of God is bound to His heavenly 
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Father, and the whole human race, of which He is by perfect right the mystical 
Head. (NCWC translation) 


IV 


Though our concern in this survey is with Catholic theology, the recent 
English translation of a book critical of Catholic Marian theology, by a 
professor of the Protestant Waldensian Theological Faculty in Rome, 
requires some comment. For one reason, this is a serious effort to examine 
Catholic Mariology in the light of historical and theological criteria, which 
succeeds in maintaining a reasonably objective viewpoint on a subject 
that is, understandably enough, an irritant to the author. The Gospel 
references to Mary are examined first, and following chapters study her 
“eternal” virginity, the divine Motherhood, the Assumption and Immaculate 
Conception, and Mary as Queen, Mother of men, and Co-redemptress. In 
essence the book sounds a tocsin over the possible, indeed the imminent, 
transformation of Christianity among Catholics through the excesses of 
Marian developments. “They will continue to say that one ascends from 
Mary to Christ. But the real diffusive and persuasive force, the real religious 
fascination, the real function of effectively focusing the faith and love and 
devotion of the masses will be exercised entirely by the Virgin Mary. On that 
day it will be said that within Catholicism Christianity has given up the 
field to a different religion.”” On theological grounds the principal objections 
urged include a rejection of the idea of meritum de congruo as applied to Mary 
(on the by now familiar grounds that this would invalidate the unique 
efficacy of our Lord’s redemption), and an apparently sincere persuasion 
that the title, Mother of God, is dangerously open to “undesirable” impli- 
cations, as if, one presumes, Christians might easily take it to mean that 
Mary was the source of Christ’s divinity. 

Basically at issue, as one might expect, is the soundly Protestant convic- 
tion that Christ instituted no organ of doctrinal authority to assure that 
growth in understanding of revealed truth, Marian or other, should always 
remain within the realm of a homogeneous development of the faith once 
given. Granted this premise, the wildest dreams of doctrinal aberration are 
not only possible, but their fulfilment is very much to be expected. But 
surely the firmly guiding hand of the Holy See has long been in evidence, 
in the field of Mariology particularly. As Pius XII said not long ago, “The 
laborious study of Mariology will be all the safer and more fruitful the more 


106 Giovanni Miegge, The Virgin Mary: The Roman Catholic Doctrine, tr. Waldo Smith 
(Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1955, pp. 196). 
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we keep before our eyes the sacred teaching authority of the Church. This is 
the theologian’s proximate norm for all truth in matters of faith and morals.” 
Marian theology must stem only from Christ’s revelation; our growth in 
understanding her must be always in consonance with Scripture and the 
Christian tradition. 


When these norms are faithfully followed Mariology will make true and lasting 
progress by constantly deepening penetration into the Blessed Virgin’s dignity 
and functions. And so this discipline will be enabled to progress along the straight 
road of moderation that by-passes all falsification and exaggeration of truth, 
that shuns as well the path trod by those who are troubled by a groundless fear 
of attributing too much to the Blessed Virgin, or by an equally vain fear that, 
as they occasionally phrase it, to honor and invoke His Mother is somehow to 
derogate from the honor and loyalty due the divine Redeemer.™ 


That Catholic Marian doctrine has remained within the confines of the 
original Christian revelation stands as proof of the perennial efficacy of the 
norms urged by the Holy See.'’® 

Not all Catholics will be overcritical of some other points made by the - 
author we are discussing. On sheerly exegetical grounds it can be argued 
that the Gospel story does not tell us a great deal about Mary’s super- 
natural prerogatives; and it is no easy task to interpret objectively the 
historical data on which must rest the story of the expansion of Catholic 
Mariology. If Prof. Miegge’s interpretations are open to further discussion, 
as, for example, in the case of St. Irenaeus’ classic Eve-Mary parallel, it 
may readily be granted that Catholic scholars have reached no common 
understanding on such points.! 


1 Address broadcast to the International Mariological Convention, Rome, October 
24, 1954, AAS 46 (1954) 677 ff. Apropos of this apparently indomitable non-Catholic 
fear of derogating from the honor due to Christ, a short book in German can be recom- 
mended: Otto Semmelroth, S.J., Maria oder Christus? Christus als Ziel der Marienverehrung 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, 1954, pp. 160), in which these points are made: the various aspects 
of our Lady’s privileges highlight analogous aspects of the mystery of Christ Himself, as 
the divine Motherhood illuminates the reality of our Lord’s human nature; every Christian 
should mirror Christ, Mary has in advance made real to the world this conformity to 
her Son in all its plenitude. 

#8 This is not to deny that there have been exaggerations, even doctrinally, regarding 
our Lady. But that these are no part of Christian tradition is luminously clear from such 
a masterly study as Josef Huhn’s Das Geheimnis der Jungfrau-Mutter Maria nach dem 
Kirchenvater Ambrosius (Wiirzburg: Echter-Verlag, 1954, pp. 290), a book that is the 
fruit of painstaking research. It will probably come as a surprise to see how close Ambrose 
came to a Mariology essentially as we know it, especially in the interweaving of Marian 
concepts with the fabric of Christology and soteriology. 

An interesting contrast may be made between Prof. Miegge’s judgment that 
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In the field of Catholic writings on our Lady one hardly knows where to 
begin. Two books, in reality more than the text-books they seem to be, should 
not be missed by anyone who would be better informed on the giant strides 
our theology of Mary has made in comparatively recent years. The first, in 
English, we owe to the inexhaustible zeal of the founder, who is still the 
moving spirit, of the Mariological Society of America." Since this volume is 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES, we merely say 
here that, whatever may be the apparently good reasons, our seminary 
courses can hardly continue to skim lightly over the study of God’s Mother. 
There are few priests or religious who will not profit greatly from a study of 
Fr. Carol’s book; it brings one very much up to date in its subject, and the 
references to current theological literature alone are probably worth the 
price of the book. Even briefer in its treatment (less than a hundred pages 
of text), but constructed on an entirely different plan, a recent French 
production will have a special appeal for the historically minded.“' The 
first of the two parts into which the book falls is a study of the development 
of the theology of our Lady from New Testament times to the present—the 
history, as the author calls it, of the Church’s progressive discovery of Mary. 
The second part relates the “development of Mary’s own destiny,” from the 
foreshadowings of the prophets to the second coming of Christ. Rich in 
suggestions, striking in many of its insights, this “short treatise” adds 
spiritual inspiration to compendious information. There is an excellent 
selective bibliographical section, and a further feature that will be welcomed 
by students of the patristic sources of our Mariology takes the form of two 
tables (occupying over fifty pages) listing all the unauthentic or dubious 
documents concerning Mary in the two Patrologies of Migne. 





Irenaeus’ comparison of Eve and Mary “creates the impression of an ingenious literary 
construction more than a considered and intentional theological doctrine,” and the very 
different conclusion of Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., “Mary in Western Patristic Thought,” 
in Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. (ed.), Mariology 1 (Milwaukee: Bruce, 1955) 111, that Irenaeus 
“took hold of the [Eve-Mary] analogy and integrated it with his theology. . . . In Irenaeus’ 
eyes, Mary as the Second Eve has a distinctive function in God’s design for man’s re- 
demption. The co-operation of the first Eve with Satan in effecting man’s spiritual death 
is matched and outstripped by Mary’s co-operation with God in effecting man’s return 
to life.” 

10 Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M., Fundamentals of Mariology (New York: Benziger, 1956, 
pp. xi + 203). 

11 René Laurentin, Court traité de théologie mariale (Paris: Lethielleux, 1953, pp. 187). 
One is reminded, in connection with the history of Marian theology, of the remarkably 
succinct presentation of the essential data, originally published as a preface to the 1950 
edition of J. B. Terrien, S.J., La Mére de Dieu et la Mére des hommes (Paris: Lethielleux), 
and later made available as a pamphlet: Henri Rondet, S.J., mtroduction a Vétude de la 
théologie mariale (Paris: Lethielleux, 1950, pp. 76). 
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The task of applying scholarly methods to the investigation of the scrip- 
tural and historical origins of Marian theology is far from finished. With the 
appearance of the second volume of his study of the history of the interpre- 
tation of the Protoevangelium™ Fr. T. Gallus has brought to completion 
the work he took up some years ago’ of supplementing (and correcting) 
the study of this subject by Drewniak,™ now more than twenty years old. 
The present volume, covering almost two hundred years, comprises three 
sections: from 1661 to the era of the Encyclopedists in 1752; from the year 
following to the beginning of the nineteenth century; and from 1820 to the 
publication of Imeffabilis Deus. These sections are followed by an analysis 
of the Papal Bull in which “the traditional Mariological interpretation [of 
Gn 3:15] won official approbation.” In all, some four hundred post-Triden- 
tine writers are examined in this volume, making the total treated in the 
whole work 574, by far the majority being Catholics. Of the total of Catholic 
authors, the statistically minded will be glad toknow that 425, or 85 per cent, 
propose a Mariological interpretation of this much discussed verse. In almost 
every case the interpretation is ultimately based, not on the false reading of 
ipsa for ipsum, but on the fact that the enmities set up between the woman 
of Genesis and the serpent are understood to refer to Mary and the devil. 
It is difficult to see how the essential thesis of the book can be denied: the 
Mariological meaning is the traditional Catholic understanding of the 
passage,"® which therefore has every right to be called the Protoevangelium. 
This poses a problem for the Catholic exegete; it is not easy to understand 
how an acceptable exegesis can ignore the tradition. 

Only occasionally does a book make its appearance which deserves to be 
called extraordinarily valuable. The epithet is richly merited by a work whose 
title only hints at the treasures of theological enrichment it offers. This 


12 Tibertius Gallus, S.J., Interpretatio mariologica Protoevangelit postiridentina usque 
ad definitionem dogmaticam Immaculatae Conceptionis, Pars posterior: Ab anno 1661 usque 
ad definitionem dogmaticam Immaculatae Conceptionis, 1854 (Rome: Edizioni di Storia et 
Letteratura, pp. xl + 383). The first part of this study, which appeared from the same 
publishers in 1953, was reviewed in THEOLOGICAL Stupres 15 (1954) 117 f. 

3 T, Gallus, S.J., Interpretatio mariologica Protoevangelit tempore postpatristico usque 
ad Concilium Tridentinum (Rome: Libreria Orbis Catholicus, 1949, pp. xvi + 215). 

4F, Drewniak, Die mariologische Deutung von Gen 3:15 in der Viterzeit (Breslau, 
1934). 

45 Tt seems hardly necessary to say that the interpretation that finds Mary intended 
in some true scriptural sense in this verse of the third chapter of Genesis has been even 
more widely accepted among Catholics since Jmeffabilis Deus. See on this point V. G. 
Bertelli in Marianum 13 (1951) 257 ff. and 369 ff. 
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study of the Byzantine tradition in regard of our Lady’s bodily Assumption™® 
unearths an enormous amount of material that sheds new light on the his- 
tory of the Assumption belief and of other Marian privileges, notably her 
spiritual maternity, in the West as well as in the East. We mention here 
only two points, each of them, however, of capital importance. The source 
of the many apocryphal narratives of the Assumption, the so-called transitus 
legends, has been a mystery only partly fathomed by scholars. These 
writings seemed to have sprung almost from nowhere, and yet they were 
spread throughout the Catholic world beginning with the sixth century. 
Whence they came, and how one version was related to another, remained 
questions crying for an answer. This was in particular true of the narratives 
related to John of Thessalonica, important because their detailed des- 
criptions of Mary’s death and burial seemed to demand by the logic of 
their context a further story of her resurrection that in fact was only vaguely 
suggested, or even totally ignored. Thanks to the researches detailed in this 
book we have a hitherto unpublished manuscript of a Greek apocryphal 
narrative, found in the Vatican (Greek 1982), and dating from the sixth 
century, in which the resurrection and the bodily Assumption of Mary are 
clearly affirmed ;™ this document, furthermore, was almost certainly John of 
Thessalonica’s source, though in the retelling, for reasons we can only 
conjecture, he omitted the Assumption story. 

More important still for the history of belief in this privilege is another 
hitherto unknown document, here first given to the world, this time a 
homily on Mary’s Assumption (it is even called exactly that: the analepsis) 
by Theotoknes, bishop of Livias in Palestine, this too dating from the sixth 
century. And this is a sermon which, though not entirely free from apoc- 
ryphal elements (used, however, as rhetorical devices rather than as proofs), 
bases belief in our Lady’s bodily Assumption on strictly theological grounds, 
on reasoning indeed that is not unlike John Damascene’s or even Pius 
XII’s in Munificentissimus Deus. Markedly Christocentric, the homily 
derives the Assumption fundamentally from the fact that Mary is the 
Mother of God; her sanctity and purity of soul are spoken of in terms so 
universal as to imply the Immaculate Conception, and there is in addition 
clear indication of belief in her cooperation in the redemption; her heavenly 


u6 A, Wenger, A.A., L’Assomption de la trés sainte Vierge dans la tradition byzantine 
du VI* au X* siécle. Etudes et documents (Paris: Institut francais d’études byzantines, 
1955, pp. 428). 

17 See on this point René Laurentin, “Du nouveau sur |’Assomption,” Vie spirituelle 
93 (1955) 181-85. 
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intercession for the faithful is closely linked with this fact, as well as with 
the Assumption itself."* 

The extraordinary proliferation of theological studies, in our day, on the 
many facets of Mariology as a special branch of dogmatic theology, has 
focused new attention on the basic principles (and the actual facts) that 
play, or should play, their part in the development of Christian dogma 
and the nature and growth of theology itself." There are, as a consequence, 
few theological works concerned with Mary which do not in one way or 
another illuminate some aspects of these questions. Here again we mention 
two books. Msgr. Journet, whose introduction to theology, in its English 
garb at least, will be familiar to many,” has outlined certain basic principles 
concerning doctrinal development, with special reference to the Immaculate 
Conception and to the recent discussions on Mary’s relationship to the 
Church.™ The first part of this book is devoted to the nature of the Christian 
revelation, its transmission through inspired writings and tradition, and the 
process of its constantly growing explicitation in the Church of Christ.” 
In the two sections that follow, these general principles are shown in action 
in the development, from the comparatively few explicitly revealed truths 
about Mary, of the present-day teaching of the Church and the scientific 
elaboration that is our modern Mariology. There are insights throughout 
to be prized, notably, I would say, those relating to the traditionally Catholic 
use of Holy Scripture, and to that fascinating new understanding of Mary 


U8 A detailed account of the doctrinal content of this sermon is given by J. Galot, 
S.J., “Aux origines de la foi en l’Assomption,”” Nouvelle revue théologique 77 (1955) 631-36. 

9 For the general background of Catholic opinion on the growth and evolution of 
dogma, see John J. Galvin, “A Critical Survey of Modern Conceptions of Doctrinal 
Development,” Catholic Theological Society of America, Proceedings of the Fifth Annual 
Meeting, June, 1950, pp. 45-63. 

™ Charles Journet, The Wisdom of Faith: An Introduction to Theology (Westminster, 
Md.: Newman, 1952, pp. xvi + 225). 

121 Esquisse du développement du dogme mariale (Paris, Alsatia, 1954, pp. 165). The 
reference to the question of Mary and the Church calls to mind the recent appearance 
of a French version of Karl Rahner, S.J., Marie et l’église (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1955, 
pp. 126). For those, not a few I am sure, who find this author’s German more than a little 
difficult, this small volume of “meditations on the spiritual life” will be a worthwhile 
introduction to a growingly influential theologian. 

1 Not everyone will be prepared to accept without demur the author’s statement 
that this explicitation occurs “in conformity with an intrinsic, inevitable and rigorous 
logic,” especially in view of the historical development of a number of Mariological doc- 
trines as described in the latter two-thirds of this book. At least the kind of “rigorous 
logic” here involved is subject to further study. 
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as, in a true sense and in accord with the divine economy of salvation, the 
ideal and the personification of the Church of Christ.™ 

Since our purpose throughout has been the modest one of calling attention 
to developments, rather than of reviewing in detail the books or articles in 
which they are to be found, we shall have to rest content with a final, and all 
too brief, comment on one more book of truly major importance.™ The 
importance lies primarily, not in its specific contributions to Mariology (con- 
siderable though these are), but rather in its profound and original consid- 
eration of the problematics relative to dogmatic “evolution,” and to the 
nature of “tradition” in its special Catholic meaning. If you (quod Deus 
avertat) picture “oral tradition” as a whispering of Christian arcana from 
lip to ear, or even the proclaiming of dogmas from the rooftops, this book 
will hardly interest you. Even if, with Billot’® and many others, you think 
of it as for all practical purposes identical with the teachings of the magis- 
terium, past and present, it is likely that you have lost sight of a factor of 
no minor importance. The magisterium alone, as the proximate norm of 
faith, is for the Catholic the official interpreter of revelation. But while this 
is the principal, it is not the only, element in tradition; for it is in truth the 
whole Church, believing as well as teaching, that preserves the deposit of 
faith, and plays its part in its progressive unfolding. Theology is the worse 
off where this is forgotten. And it is probably the prime merit of Dillen- 
schneider’s work, the fruit of deep analysis, and years of thought and re- 
search, to have thrown a very new light on this aspect of the dynamic, vital 
processes of faith and understanding which the Spirit of God inspires and 
directs in the minds and hearts and practices of the devoted faithful, as well 
as in the guiding bishops, of the Church of Christ.” 


%3Qn this general theme of Mary and the Church I know no better source of im- 
mediately available enlightenment than Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., ““Theotokos: The 
Mother of God,” in The Mystery of the Woman, ed. Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. (Notre 
Dame, Ind.: Notre Dame University, 1956, pp. x + 150), reviewed in THEOLOGICAL 
Srupies 17 (1956) 254-56. 

14 Clément Dillenschneider, C.SS.R., Le sens de la foi et le progrés dogmatique du mystére 
mariale (Rome: Academia Mariana Internationalis, 1954, pp. xi + 402). 

1% Ludovicus Card. Billot, S.J., De immutabilitate traditionis contra modernam haeresim 
evolutionismi (4th ed.; Rome, 1929), especially pp. 11-45. See also Walter J. Burghardt, 
S.J., “The Catholic Concept of Tradition in the Light of Modern Theological Thought,” 
Catholic Theological Society of America, Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Convention, June, 
1951, pp. 42-75. 

126 Very much to the point here is the remarkable fact that both Pius IX in his con- 
siderations preliminary to the definition of the Immaculate Conception, and Pius XII 
in the document in which he defined Mary’s bodily Assumption into heaven, explicitly 
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The reader may recall that I threatened earlier to propose a means of 
keeping the Catholic theologian au courant of the flood of theological litera- 
ture that pours from our printing presses today. What I had in mind was 
something similar to the tools that have been available for many years to 
students of the natural sciences, and more recently to historians. If you 
have ever seen a copy of Physical, Chemical, or Biological Abstracts you will 
know what I am thinking about. At the moment I have at hand the latest 
issue of Historical Abstracts, edited from Vienna and published in the United 
States.” Let me describe it. In less than a hundred pages we find, among 
other things, over sixty pages of abstracts of “articles appearing currently 
in periodicals the world over,” a short section of strictly bibliographical 
news, and more than fifteen pages giving a partial listing of historical peri- 
odicals with all necessary information about title, place and times of pub- 
lication, prices and contents. The whole is a cooperative effort of historical 
scholars throughout the world; there is an appeal in this current issue for 
volunteer abstracters, with the required qualifications clearly stated. The 
“abstracts” of periodical articles are presumably the most valuable part of 
the contents; I venture to give a sample: 


109. George, Katherine and Charles H. (Univ. of Rochester), RomAN CATH- 
OLIC SAINTHOOD AND Socrat Status: A STATISTICAL AND ANALYTICAL Stupy. 
Journal of Religion 1955 35 (2): 85-98. Out of 2,494 saints from the first to the 
twentieth century 78 per cent were born into the upper class, 17 per cent into the 
middle class, and 5 per cent into the lower class, with a larger percentage of mid- 
dle class status after the twelfth century. These percentages and the closeness 
with which changes followed shifts in class relations lead to the conclusion that 
selection to sainthood was largely reserved to the social elites of European cul- 





coupled the beliefs of the faithful with the teachings of the bishops of the universal Church 
in a phrase whose significance may easily be missed: “singularis Catholicorum antistitum 
et fidelium conspiratio.” Pius IX, Inmeffabilis Deus, Acta Pit IX, 1, 615; Pius XII, Muni- 
ficentissimus Deus, AAS 42 (1950) 756-57. 

1” Historical Abstracts, A Quarterly Covering the World’s Periodical Literature, 1775- 
1945, Eric H. Boehm, Editor. Vol. 2, No. 1, Abstracts 1-656, March, 1956. Editorial 
Address: c/o Historisches Seminar, Universitat Wien, Vienna I, Austria. Published in 
the U. S. A.: 640 West 153rd Street, New York 31, New York. In addition to the Absiracts 
itself there is available the H. A. Bulletin, a companion to Historical Abstracts. This 
bulletin is published “primarily to satisfy a need of professors, students of history, semi- 
nars, research institutes and departmental libraries. Subscriptions to bibliographical 
publications like Historical Abstracts are normally not taken by individuals. Yet there 
appears to be a need for an inexpensive reference quarterly within easy reach. The H. A. 
Bulletin is designed to fill this need.” The yearly subscription for the four issues is five 
dollars for institutions, three dollars for individuals, and two dollars for students; avail- 
able from the publishers of Historical Abstracts. 
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ture. Based on Herbert Thurston et al. (eds.), Butler’s Lives of the Saints (rev. 
ed., 12 vols.; New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons, 1926-38) and other lives of 
saints. N. Kurland 


Some technical details about the publication: the issue I speak of runs to 
less than a hundred double-columned pages, varityped and reproduced by 
the offset process on standard typewriting-size pages (814 by 11 inches), 
sewed and paper-covered. The terms of subscription are similar to those of 
the different scientific Abstracts; in this case, for the four yearly issues, 
fifteen dollars for individual subscriptions or for those entered by institu- 
tions with an annual book (purchase) fund of less than $10,000; for other 
institutional subscriptions (universities, libraries, research agencies, etc.) 
with an annual book (purchase) fund of more than $10,000, the yearly 
charge is twenty-five dollars. 

Considerably closer to home is the experimental publication of the Jesuit 
faculty and students of theology of Weston College, Massachusetts,” for 
all interested in New Testament studies. The first issue in January of this 
year was multilithed, while the most recent copy (May 1956) is in the form 
of a seventy-two-page printed booklet. The body of this latest issue is made 
up of abstracts of periodical articles and book reviews, with a four-page 
“feature abstract,” in this instance Philip J. Donnelly’s condensation of 
“Le sens de eph ho en Rom 5:12 et l’exégése des Péres grecs.”* The editors 
say of this experiment that “we have not covered all of the periodicals, both 
because our staff is limited (efforts are being made to obtain more collabora- 
tors) and because we thought it better to find out how our project would be 
received before we attempted more complete coverage.” 

How practical is it to think of a publication offering complete coverage 
of the whole field of Catholic theology? The problems of cooperative effort, 
on an international scale especially, are great; the work would have to be 
sponsored by some established organization. Each of us can probably think 
of one or more possibilities here. The need, I am sure all will agree, is great 
enough; occasional surveys (such as this) have their utility, as do the often 
excellent bibliographical supplements offered by some of our theological 
periodicals. What is wanting is complete information, and this is not at hand. 


W oodstock College Joun F. Sweeney, S.J. 


128 New Testament Abstracts, ed. J. J. Collins, S.J. (Weston 93, Mass.: Weston Col- 
lege of the Holy Spirit). Experimental Issue, May 1956. 
129 See n. 40 supra. 
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La SAINTE BIBLE, traduite en frangais sous la direction de |’Ecole biblique 
de Jérusalem. Paris: Editions du Cerf. Les Psaumes. Translated by R. 
Tournay, O.P., and Raymond Schwab. 2nd ed., revised in collaboration 
with J. Gelineau, S.J., and Th.-G. Chifflot, O.P. 1955. Pp. 520. 1200 fr. 

The first edition of this volume of the Bible de Jérusalem appeared in 1950. 
It was an interesting example of collaboration between a professional exegete 
(Pére Tournay) and a Christian litterateur (M. Schwab), who were both 
concerned not merely with the historico-theological exposition of the Psalms 
but with the special difficulties of their translation into a modern vernacular. 
They intended, that is, to produce a version which would be suitable and 
effective in public worship as well as for private study. Their first attempt 
met with great and deserved success; it was particularly welcomed by the 
Centre de pastorale liturgique, whose members had for some time been study- 
ing the problem of restoring the Psalms to their rightful place in popular 
worship and devotion. With this version as a basic text, Pére Gelineau under- 
took, with equal devotion and skill, the task of composing musical settings, 
within the compass and powers of the average congregation, so that the 
Psalms might become once more the familiar hymns of the Christian people. 
For further details on this promising movement, still in its initial stages, we 
may refer to no. 33 of Maison-Dieu (1953), which dealt almost entirely 
with this subject. 

The practical application of the new version reacted in its turn on the 
text. The practice of unison recitation, still more of community chanting, 
at vespers, benedictions, etc., disclosed many points where improvement 
was possible, in the direction of stricter rhythm, simpler or more direct 
phrasing, and the like. Profiting by these experiences, the translators re- 
turned to their task, aided this time by the musician and by Pére Chifflot, 
director of the Editions du Cerf. This second edition is the result of their 
joint labors, which have certainly been painstaking and minute. A com- 
parison with the first edition shows that there is hardly a verse in the text 
which has not undergone some modification. 

P. Tournay’s fifty-page introduction, a highly competent analysis of the 
various classes of psalms and their poetic structure, has been reproduced 
with only slight revision. But M. Schwab has replaced his earlier ‘Note sur 
la traduction” with a fifteen-page ‘Note sur la nouvelle édition,” which 
contains a most interesting account of the translators’ efforts and dis- 
coveries. They based their work on a careful verbal analysis of each psalm, 
noting especially the recurrence of words in different contexts, and the 
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various rhetorical figures such as chiasmus and inclusio. They then sought 
to reproduce this structure in exact and rhythmic French, preserving as 
much as possible the concision and abruptness of the Hebrew and, conse- 
quently, its imaginative power and intense emotional energy. This last, as 
M. Schwab remarks, can so easily evaporate when translators, in a laudable 
effort to reproduce the full content with which the Hebrew text is charged, 
substitute diffuse paraphrases for its packed and knotted idioms. The way 
chosen, in short, is very definitely that of literal translation; yet, thanks to 
the skill and conscientious realism of the authors, the result is far removed 
from the woodenness and artificiality usually associated with that genre. 
This has been a prolonged labor of love; it has produced what may well turn 
out to be the finest translation of the Psalter ever made available to the 
Church. 


Jesuit Seminary, Toronto R. A. F. MacKenzr, S.J. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AND Its EsCHATOLOGY. 
Studies in Honour of C. H. Dodd. Edited by W. D. Davies and D. Daube. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1956. Pp. xx + 555. $13.50. 

The contributors to this volume include twenty-six of the best-known 
biblical scholars of our generation, and the scholarship of the work is worthy 
of the distinguished names of the authors. The editors and Prof. Dodd are 
to be congratulated on this splendid testimonial. The contributions are 
arranged in two groups: Part 1, towards an understanding of the background 
of the NT; Part 2, towards an understanding of the eschatology of the NT. 
These parts represent the two major interests of Dodd’s scholarly career. 
Four contributions are in French, five in German, the others in English. 

E. C. Blackman, writing on the task of exegesis, points out that criticism 
alone is unable to give voice to the vital message of the Bible, and affirms 
the necessity of a theological interpretation which will be critical and 
founded on the literal sense without falling into the vagaries of allegorism. 
His two “controlling considerations” are beyond dispute: the Bible is the 
word of God, and the Bible has to be made available as God’s word to the 
modern man. K. W. Clark writes a brilliant survey of recent textual criti- 
cism. He thinks that our position at the present time corresponds in general 
to the age of Bentley, “in that material has been gathered in great quantity, 
while we still await the first proposal for a more adequate history of the 
primitive text.”” R. P. Casey writes on gnosis, Gnosticism, and the NT. 
His conclusion: “What appears most certain is that the New Testament 
offers no ground for using documents of the second and third centuries A.D. 
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to explain it. The New Testament requires no explanation either as a whole 
or in its parts in terms of an hypothetical primitive Gnosticism.” This con- 
clusion is founded on a survey of some of the alleged evidence for the pres- 
ence of Gnostic elements in the NT, which is carefully and sanely criticized. 
H. Riesenfeld deals with the mythological background of NT Christology. 
He points out the necessity of a study of the ideas of Israelite kingship, since 
these entered into the messianic hope of the Jewish people and, in turn, into 
the NT conceptions of the Messiah. He concludes that the messianism of 
the NT is not to be reduced to Jewish messianism or to non-Jewish factors 
of the first century, but to the sayings of Jesus Himself: “Jesus Himself was 
the author of [the] Christological conception. ...The most sublime and 
the most essential result of the creative process which has formed Christology 
is the conception of the mission of Christ in its entirety.” This is the NT 
development of the Christology created by Jesus Himself. 

F. C. Grant returns to the economic background of the NT, the subject 
of his Economic Background of the Gospels (1926). His conclusion is that 
Christianity cannot be explained as a product of the economic background 
of the first century. It is not a social revolution, but “a religion pure and 
simple: with a cult; with a body of doctrine; with a faith.” H. J. Schoeps 
presents a summary of some of the conclusions of his recent works on Jewish 
Christianity. His affirmation that Ebionism is a valid form of primitive 
Christianity will impress most readers of this journal as excessively broad. 
To say that “orthodoxy” is the true form of Christianity only because it 
prevailed over “heresies” is perilously near to denying any essential truth 
in any form of Christianity. W. D. Davies contributes a criticism of Arch- 
bishop Carrington’s theory that the Gospels of Marz and Matthew are 
lectionaries of the primitive Church. W. F. Albright in an illuminating survey 
of recent discoveries shows that “the narratives and the Jogia of John’s 
Gospel certainly or presumably date back to a time before A.D. 70.... 
There is absolutely nothing to show that any of Jesus’s teaching has been 
distorted or falsified, or that any vital new element has been added. ... 
Whether the Gospel is edited by John the Presbyter of Papias . . . or whether 
some other reconstruction is more probable, we may rest assured that it 
contains the memories of the Apostle John.” These conclusions rest not 
only upon the Dead Sea Scrolls, but also upon recent studies in Gnosticism. 
M. Black in a brief note suggests that Hippolytus’ description of the Essenes 
is perhaps at least as faithful as the description found in the writings of 
Josephus, and is supported by the Dead Sea Scrolls. P. Katz contributes a 
long and brilliant survey of Septuagintal studies in mid-century. Katz’s 
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admiration of Rahlfs and the Géttingen school leads him to some strictures 
on the Cambridge school which are perhaps too severe. 

The second part begins with a survey of present-day Leben-Jesu-Forschung 
by T. W. Manson. Brief as it is, Manson’s survey shows how far we have 
come from the historical skepticism of earlier generations. In particular, 
he rejects the “eschatological” interpretation of Jesus’ teaching. “The most 
significant thing about the Jesus of the eschatological theory, the perma- 
nently effective thing right down to the life of Schweitzer himself, is the non- 
eschatological, even the anti-eschatological element. The Jnterimethik is the 
abiding moral force; the Prologue has become the whole drama.” G. Born- 
kamm’s essay on Matthew shows how eschatology and ecclesiology are 
interwoven. In this respect, Matthew is not only a collector but also an 
interpreter of tradition. A. Feuillet suggests that parousia in Mt 24:3 sig- 
nifies the historical judgment of the Jewish people, concretely realized in 
the fall of Jerusalem in 70 A.D., and not the supreme manifestation of 
Christ at the end of history; consequently, the “end of the age” in Mt 24 
signifies not the consummation of history, but the end of the ancient cov- 
enant and the beginning of the messianic period. Feuillet thinks that the 
same perspective may be found in other “eschatological” passages of the 
NT. E. Stauffer interprets the fourth Gospel as a polemic against the Jewish 
conception of the Messias absconditus. Against this, Stauffer says, the fourth 
Gospel proposes the Messias incognitus who remained unknown to the very 
end of His life, and in whom therefore is to be found nothing of what Stauffer 
calls Jewish messianic dogma and popular apocalyptic belief. 

H. J. Cadbury, in a study of Acts and eschatology, emphasizes the variety 
of eschatological belief in early Christianity and warns against “thinking of 
its message either as a contemporary unity or a rectilinear development.” 
The warning against a false unity is well put; at the same time, we should 
not deny that the elements of primitive Christianity are capable of syn- 
thesis into a higher unity. Maurice Goguel, writing of the character of 
salvation in the theology of St. Paul, describes what he calls “une actualisa- 
tion et une spiritualisation de l’eschatologie.” In St. Paul eschatology begins, 
in a way, with the union of the believer with Christ in baptism. H. Clavier 
interprets the difficult Pauline phrase soma pneumatikon as meaning not 
a body in the spirit, but an organ of the Spirit, commanded by the Spirit, 
by the Holy Spirit. The phrase is not part of Pauline doctrine, but a polemic 
phrase directed against apocalyptic expectations and “materializations of 
the Parousia.” C. K. Barrett’s interpretation of the eschatology of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is similar to Goguel’s treatment of Pauline salva- 
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tion. “The Church lives in the last days, but before the last day.” The final 
period has already begun, although the members of the Church remain in 
the world as pilgrims. The most significant contribution of Hebrews to 
NT eschatology, Barrett believes, is in the author’s use of philosophical 
and liturgical language. A not dissimilar eschatology is found in 1 Peter by 
E. G. Selwyn. The epistle offers ‘‘no suggestions to translate the imagery 
and language of eschatology into modern thought. . . . The most intelligible 
translation is to be found not in concepts, but in facts.” The mysterium 
Christi is the eschatology of the NT. ‘Christ is the ultimate truth of things, 
the ultimate life for men, and the ultimate life.” 

R. Bultmann submits a criticism of Dodd’s book, The Bible Today, in 
which he finds that the author has imposed a philosophy of history upon 
a theological conception of history, and has failed to represent the Christian 
experience as a personal encounter of man with God. O. Cullmann asks 
whether the missionary element in the VT can be combined with a thorough- 
going eschatological interpretation of the Gospels, and finds that it cannot; 
consequently, eschatology must not be made the controlling factor of inter- 
pretation. N. A. Dahl, in a study of Christ, creation, and the Church, con- 
cludes that the Pauline idea of a restoration of creation in the Church is 
rightly understood only if the emphasis is laid not upon any moral and 
social considerations, but upon participation in Christ in the Gospel anc the 
sacraments, leading to conformity with Him in life. The texts concerning 
new creation, new creature, renovation in Christ, and so forth, are to be 
interpreted according to this principle. J. Héring, in a curious essay about 
biblical eschatology and Platonic idealism, seems to suggest that the Chris- 
tian theologian should leave open the question whether, as Origen seemed 
to think, the human person may not have more than a single existence; 
perhaps only in this way, Héring thinks, the restoration of all things in 
Christ is ultimately possible. C. F. D. Moule brings out the judgment theme 
in the sacraments, particularly as they are presented in the Pauline literature, 
and describes baptism as sharing, for each individual, “something of the 
finality and uniqueness which the Incarnation possesses for the whole 
world, and anticipates sacramentally the finality and uniqueness of the 
ultimate judgment of God.” Holy Communion is “a means of successive 
renewals of this sacramental verdict.” Apostasy from baptism or unworthy 
reception of Holy Communion extrudes a member from the body; however, 
it depends upon personal response whether this situation is to be final. 
E. Schweizer studies the concept of spirit in the NT, and concludes that 
it is wrong to understand the spirit exclusively as an ethical principle or as 
a divine substance. The NT conception is fluid enough to avoid this danger; 
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the emphasis, according to Schweizer, falls not upon the spirit as a principle 
of divine activity in the world, but upon Jesus of Nazareth. This appears 
to be a modern revival of Binitarianism. A. N. Wilder contributes a survey 
of kerygma, eschatology, and social ethics. He concludes that the NT and 
Paul in particular offer at the very center of their message a basis for social- 
cultural action. It is the mythological expression of the NT which makes it 
difficult for us to see the concern of the Gospel for social change. We must 
agree with Wilder in his criticisms of those who maintain that the NT has 
no social implications whatever. Actually, the NT is a revolutionary social 
document, although not in the accepted sense of the word. 

From this survey it should be evident that this volume is an extremely 
valuable handbook of contemporary opinion on some of the most important 
NT exegetical and theological questions. It also indicates the direction in 
which contemporary thought is moving. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKeEnziz, S.J. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT AND RABBINIC JUDAISM. By David Daube. New 
York: John de Graff, 1956. Pp. xviii + 460. $9.00. 

This book contains, in revised and expanded form, the Louis H. Jordan 
lectures in comparative religion from the School of Oriental and African 
Studies of the University of London in 1952. A wide variety of NT problems 
is dealt with in the light of contemporary Judaism. The lectures are divided 
into three parts. Part 1, messianic types, compares the rabbinic treatment of 
Joseph, Moses, and others as messianic types with similar treatment in the 
NT. Part 2 deals with the legislative and narrative forms in the rabbinic 
writings and the NT. Part 3 considers the concepts and conventions in the 
NT which seem to reflect a rabbinic background. 

These lectures will be of service to the student of the NT, but their value 
is more limited than he may have expected. There are two reasons: first, 
the Judaism to which the NT is compared in many cases is not contempo- 
rary to it, or at least very doubtfully so; and in other cases the conclusions 
drawn from the comparison rest on very slender evidence. 

No use is made of the material.from Qumr4n: “only the flimsiest notice 
is taken of the first reports about the Dead Sea Scrolls” (p. viii). Instead, 
the sources used for a reconstruction of first-century Judaism are, to a very 
large extent, the rabbinic writings of the second and third century. It is 
true that these rabbinic writings are often only the written form of tradi- 
tions from earlier centuries; but in particular cases it is difficult, and often 
impossible, to determine which traditions actually go back to the first cen- 
tury. Consequently, the conclusions drawn must remain annoyingly con- 
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jectural, since the Judaism to which the NT is compared is only doubtfully 
a first-century Judaism. 

The author refers in passing to “the desire on the part of Christian scholars 
to make the preaching of Jesus as original as possible, and the desire on the 
part of Jewish ones to explain away any originality” (p. 256). Sometimes, 
however, such desires are based more on scholarly enthusiasm than on 
apologetics. The pan-Babylonian school of earlier decades is a case in point. 
Similarly, in these lectures there seems to be a tendency to see parallels to 
rabbinic thought even when the evidence is insufficient. For example, Ruth 
is regarded as a messianic figure because in the Annunication story Lk is 
said to describe Mary in terms first used of Ruth (p. 33). That would be of 
interest if it could be proved; for it is well known that several NT figures 
are described in terms first used of their OT types, e.g., Judas and Acitophel 
(2 S 17:23 and Mt 27:5; Ps 40:10 and Jn 13:18; Mk 14:18). In this case, 
however, a long argument succeeds in establishing only a very tenuous link 
between the fact that Mary was “overshadowed” by the Holy Spirit (Lk 
1:35) and that Ruth said to Boaz, “spread thy wing over thine handmaid” 
(Ru 3:9). Similarly, beeause Gn 2:24, “‘a man shall leave father, etc.,” is 
quoted in the NT (Mk 10:7) as an argument against divorce, and because 
the rabbis explained that passage as referring to an androgynous Adam, 
he concludes: “there is in the NT no opposition to polygamy but that based 
on the teaching of the androgynous Adam” (p. 76); and further, “that Paul’s 
teaching [in 1 Cor 6:15 ff.] rests on the myth of the androgynous being is 
beyond question” (p. 84). Actually, this interpretation of the Gn passage 
is not even hinted at in the NT; hence there is little parallel to the myth 
quoted by the rabbis. 

The real value of this book lies in the tremendous amount of material 
quoted from the rabbis of the early Christian centuries. Much of it is not 
strictly parallel to the N7, but all of it exemplifies the rabbinic method of 
exegesis. It reveals a mentality and manner of argument completely foreign 
to modern exegesis, but common to the NT authors. These lectures, there- 
fore, give an insight into rabbinic Judaism, and so, indirectly and by in- 
ference, into the background of the NT. 


St. Columban’s Major Seminary, EaMonn O’DozERTY, S.S.C. 
Milton, Mass. 


BULTMANN ET L’INTERPRETATION DU NouvEAU TESTAMENT. By René 
Marié, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1956. Pp. 205. 600 fr. 

There is no question that Rudolf Bultmann is at once one of the most 
important and one of the most controversial figures in Protestant theology 
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today. Still, even among scholars he is but little known in America. It is 
known that, along with Dibelius, he was an advocate of “Form Criticism” 
in New Testament exegesis, and that he has caused considerable stir by his 
attempts to “demythologize” Sacred Scripture. Scarcely anywhere outside 
of German Protestant theological literature, however, can one discover the 
full significance of what Bultmann is attempting in the field of exegesis. 

The present volume, which has been prepared with admirable scholarly 
care by a Catholic theologian, contains both an objective presentation of 
Bultmann’s fundamental thesis and a sober analysis of its merits and de- 
merits. It takes as its point of departure the conference, “New Testament 
and Mythology,” delivered by Bultmann in the summer of 1941, and seeks 
to situate the movement it represents in the total framework of contempo- 
rary Protestant theology. Bultmann is an heir to the liberal Protestant 
tradition of biblical interpretation, without, however, being a slave to it. 
Loyalty to the Scriptures themselves, he claims, demands that we renew 
the liberal critique, which has never been satisfactorily disposed of, in order 
to find out exactly what revelation does contain. In doing this, Bultmann 
has quite consciously adopted a philosophical standpoint, which is that 
of “existential” philosophy as advocated chiefly by Martin Heidegger, against 
the background of which he interprets revelation as God’s manifestation 
to man of man’s own “existential possibilities.” Since, however, this sort of 
thing cannot be formulated in merely human language, Bultmann contends 
that it has been clothed in “myth” and can be “understood” only if its 
mythical form is gradually peeled away in such a manner as to reveal the 
significant content beneath it. According to M., it is important to stress 
that Bultmann’s project is not one of destruction but rather of construction, 
guided by a genuine faith and revealing itself in authentically religious in- 
sights. 

According to Bultmann, the task of interpreting the NT is not merely 
one of determining the meaning of the words in which its message is ex- 
pressed ; the message itself is something for which the words are but a cover- 
ing. The history of literary forms indicates that the purpose which the 
authors had in mind guided their expression, which was influenced not only 
by the history they were recounting but also by the theology which had 
already developed in the primitive Christian community to which they be- 
longed. In accord with this they made additions to the words of Jesus Him- 
self, in order to make them more theologically intelligible to their audience. 
More than this, however, Bultmann is convinced that the purpose of the 
NT is neither to describe the personality of Jesus nor to explain to us any- 
thing about His nature; rather it is to bring us face to face with the work 
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of Jesus, which is primarily a revelation of God’s salvific will with regard to 
man and of His salvific action in man. Jesus is the “Word” of God, but not 
in any Trinitarian sense; He is the word whereby God speaks to man. Nor 
is faith in this word an acceptance of any theoretical truth on the part of 
man; it is the salvific faith which is in man as operated by God through His 
word. As such, faith is ordered to action, to the existential decision wherein 
man realizes his supernatural “‘possibilities’”’: it is “essentially the practical 
response to the historical act of God’s salvific word” (p. 31). 

What is externally observable and verifiable in the NWT message is no 
different from what is contained in any reality whatever—it is simply human 
history. In fact, the task of interpretation is precisely that of penetrating 
through the shell of the narrative to the divine meaning hidden at its core. 
Here, however, M. finds that we come face to face with the essential ar- 
bitrariness of any Protestant exegesis: since it is forced to make Scripture 
its own interpreter, it is at the mercy of the particular philosophical pre- 
dispositions of the individual exegete, who can find in it only what his own 
principles permit him to find (cf. pp. 33-34). This permits Protestant exege- 
sis to be constantly up-to-date, but by virtue of a shift in the philosophical 
position, not of an organic development in understanding. Bultmann’s 
philosophical position is quite consciously that of Martin Heidegger, a posi- 
tion which “draws attention to the fact that the being of man is realized in 
action, in ‘decision,’ in the act of its existence” (p. 38). Having chosen this 
philosophical position, Bultmann can read a coherent meaning into the whole 
NT message, but in order to do so he must set up his own principle for de- 
termining its sense. 

It is here, then, that the theory of myth is applied. According to Bult- 
mann, the universe of the NT writers is a universe of myth. This, however, 
is not to say that the NT is composed of “fables”; mythical thought is op- 
posed to scientific thought, but it is not for that reason fictitious. The myth 
is simply a literary genre whose message can be accurately understood, so 
long as it is not taken for a scientific statement of fact. On the other hand, 
if this message is to be understood, then a whole work of demythization is 
imperative. This “consists in passing from a ‘cosmic’ reality, which takes 
place independently of man and modifies his ‘nature,’ to a reality of an 
‘historical’ order, which demands on the part of man a practical and personal 
commitment” (p. 47). It is not the events which the NT seems to recount 
which are important; rather it is the “existential” signification which all this 
has for “historical” man. The Bible is a “salvific” history, and its significance 
is properly intelligible only as an expression of God’s salvific action in man. 
The task, then, is one of deciphering the true meaning behind representa- 
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tions which on the face of them seem to recount a history of events, miracles, 
teachings. In accomplishing a task of this magnitude, half-measures are 
impossible; it is not a question of uncovering the element of myth in this or 
that pericope, but rather of piercing through the entire mythical covering 
in order to read the NT as essentially the announcement of a salvific event. 
The whole message of the NT can be summed up as telling man that he is 
saved “by God in Christ.” That this message is conveyed through myths is 
understandable, since myth is a better literary means for expressing truths 
beyond science than is straightforward narrative. 

As is to be expected, after this clear, objective presentation, M. has some 
severe criticisms to express. Chief among these is the arbitrariness of the 
criterion Bultmann proposes. He gives no evidence, extrinsic or intrinsic, 
that the mythical thought of which he speaks is a reality. It is merely an 
exigency of a preconceived interpretation of the NT message, which inter- 
pretation is commanded by particular philosophical considerations. What 
evidence is there that the thought of the sacred writers was one hundred 
per cent non-scientific? And, if it was, how can we pretend that we under- 
stand their thought at all, except by projecting into their writings a mean- 
ing which has not been discovered there? That they contain symbols, images, 
myths, is undeniable, but are these not essential to spiritual life (p. 65)? The 
task is not a scientific one of removing myths but a spiritual one of under- 
standing them in their context. 

As for the actual interpretation of the V7, Bultmann insists that it must 
be existential; a reference to existence is a condition of all religious language. 
The Christian message tells us not of Christ or of God’s nature, but of man’s 
possibilities. It is not the task of the theologian or the exegete to stand off 
and enunciate propositions about God; to speak of God is to speak of His 
action. Jesus tells us nothing of God’s nature but of His will, which is to 
be fulfilled in man. To understand a text, then, the scholar must previously 
know what to seek in it, and this must always be a content which elucidates 
our human situation, which reveals the existential relation which is faith. 

The kind of interpretation which can be called “existential” is based more 
on an existentialist philosophy of man than on the actual words of any text, 
since meaning can only be meaning-for-man. According to this anthropology, 
the being of man is unique, precisely because only man is historical. If faith 
is to be understood at all, it must be understood in terms of man’s historicity; 
man is a being who becomes himself in concrete decisions, and faith is a new 
dimension given to these decisions. Therein lies the significance of the NT 
message. Unfortunately, however, the historical man about whom Bultmann 
speaks is only half-historical; despite his claim that man is fundamentally 
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a being-in-common, Bultmann is too concerned with man as an individual 
and hardly at all with social and political man; for him, history is significant 
only as revealing to me the possibilities of my existence. There is in his writ- 
ings little or nothing of a social reality having its own intrinsic value, no 
concern with essentially political relationships, political “possibilities of 
existence.”’ Thus, though there is much fascination in Bultmann’s insistence 
that “true life” is not a human possibility, to be brought about through 
man’s own industry, but only through grace, one wonders if even “putting 
confidence in God and not in self” is not a bit too self-centered and arbitrary. 

What wili perhaps be most disturbing in all this not only for Catholics 
but also for Protestants is the position which Jesus Christ takes. It is true, 
according to Bultmann, that God works faith in us through Christ, but it 
seems a matter of supreme indifference to him whether Christ Himself be 
God. He is the “word” of God, but should that “word’”’ be spelled with a 
capital? Is it a name signifying a person? The word is the revelation of God, 
but for this it need not be God—according to Bultmann, in fact, the NT 
nowhere says that the Word is God. Jn 1:1 he explains somewhat freely: 
“He is the word, and as such he is God”’; i.e., God is im His revelation (cf. 
p. 148). One wonders if demythization should not stop somewhere. As a 
good Lutheran, Bultmann says that sin is not a myth, nor is pardon, but 
other than that one has the feeling that the whole of the NT is crumbling 
under Bultmann’s instrument of criticism—and that at the behest of a 
philosophy. He will be rigorously scientific—which unfortunately seems to 
mean rationalistic—in his approach to Scripture; yet it is questionable just 
how scientific it is to assert that sin and man’s corruption constitute the 
primary revelation of the Bible. Is not the very notion of “forensic justice,” 
which is so central to the Bultmarinian interpretation, itself a “mythical” 
idea? Is it not an arbitrary limitation of God’s power to insist that He cannot 
justify man intrinsically? 

It would be a mistake, says M., to think after all this that Bultmann does 
not believe. His manipulations of the NT are carried out precisely with a 
view toward establishing just what one is to believe. The difficulty is not 
one of belief, but of the presuppositions upon which Bultmann’s belief is 
based. It is these presuppositions and not truly exegetical exigencies which 
motivate his treatment of biblical texts. In this connection, there are grounds 
for surprise in the fact that a theologian of unquestionable erudition should, 
in his approach to problems which are not really new, take no account of 
the solutions proposed by Catholic theologians, both ancient and modern. 
One will search in vain on Bultmann’s side of the fence for an evaluation 
as objective as that presented by M. 
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In presenting Bultmann in this way, M. has done a great service to both 
theology and exegesis. Bultmann’s position cannot be summarily dismissed, 
nor can it be accepted in its entirety. In a very few pages M. has given the 
reader ample material for coming to his own informed decision on the posi- 
tion in question. In addition, he has facilitated further study of a brilliant 
and controversial figure by providing an excellent bibliography and an index 
of all the authors cited in the course of a very conscientiously documented 
study. 


Fordham University QUENTIN LaveER, S.J. 


A CREED BEFORE THE CREEDS. By H. A. Blair. New York: Longmans 
Green, 1955. Pp. ix + 173. 16s. 

The author, at one time Classics Tutor at Dorchester Missionary College 
and now Canon of Salisbury, sets out to find a basic creed for all Christians 
and discovers one in the Pastoral Epistles. Disagreeing with those who claim 
that there was no fixed form of confession in the early Church and with those 
who claim that there was a creed but it was secret and never written down, 
Blair believes that there was an early creed which was secret only in so far 
as Christians alone understood its meaning. This creed formula, he main- 
tains, is positive and relevant, centered on Christ, and covers the great 
doctrines which belong to Christianity and to no other religion. It is un- 
compromisingly supernatural, slightly cryptic in its terms, poetic in form. 
In it Christians confessed the Incarnation, the atonement, the mastery of 
evil, the universal offer of security, the fulfilment of man’s highest dreams. 
Such is the thesis, the fruit of eight years of work, which is presented in 
this attractive volume. 

The book is divided into three parts: Witness to Truth, Doctrines of the 
Truth, Pattern of the Truth. The chapter on “Poetic Confession” sets 
forth an interesting interpretation of Pliny’s letter concerning the Chris- 
tians of Bithynia. In this report to the emperor several terms occur which 
could have different meanings for pagans and for Christians. Carmen might 
be a hymn or religious formula. Sacramentum could be interpreted as an 
oath or sacrament. Latrocinium may signify the “robbery” of Phil 2:6. 
And adulterium possibly connotes apostasy. From these and other items 
the author concludes that Pliny referred to a formula of confession which 
would be verified in the seven-line verse in 1 Tim 3:16: ‘We confess that / 
Great is the mystery of godliness, who was /Manifested in flesh, / Justified 
in Spirit, /Seen of angels, /Proclaimed among nations, /Believed on in Cre- 
ation, /Received up in glory.” 

A discussion follows on the use and interpretation of poetic expression, 
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which is asserted to be the proper vesture for religious truth on the ground 
that, unless we use poetry and its terms, “we shall turn our Christianity to 
stone with the jargon of the scientist or the metaphysician, for truth is a 
pattern rather than a series of direct statements: it is both organic and dy- 
namic. Mere factual truth often ceases to be true as soon as it is spoken.” 
While such a position has echoes of recent controversies and would no 
doubt be greatly nuanced by the writer if time allowed, it hardly answers 
the questions of those who find great help in the clear definitions of councils 
and the exact statements of encyclicals. 

Each part of 1 Tim 3:16 is considered and its parallels studied in the NT 
and patristic writings. The chapter on “The Growth of a Creed” traces the 
development through the VT from the Petrine speeches in Acts to the fourth 
Gospel. In “The Passing of a Creed,” he shows that the formula appeared 
less and less as heretics abused its expressions, so that 1 Tim 3:16 was studi- 
ously avoided by the Fathers from the end of the second to the end of the 
fourth century. A final chapter on “The Poem of the Incarnate Will” very 
reverently discusses the mystery of the will of God as the creative word and 
as the saving word, and in this part it would seem that Christians would 
agree. How far that agreement can effectively produce unity would seem to 
need further study, for the question remains whether Christians today would 
be ready to accept the creed of 1 Tim 3:16 as an adequate expression of their 
belief. Once debate arose about the meaning of the early creed and the 
Church took a definite stand on the disputed point, a person can revert to 
the earlier, unclarified creed, only if he is convinced that the declarations 
of the Church councils concern secondary and relatively unimportant 
matters. And the divisions in Christendom are largely due to a more ex- 
plicit statement of some part in an early creed. Still, the reader will be 
grateful for the historical presentation of so much valuable matter and for 
the urbane tone of the discussion. The book is truly a contribution to the 
study of the NT and the early Church, and should help the movement toward 
reunion. 


Weston College Joun J. Cottins, S.J. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATIONS OF History. By R. L. P. Milburn. 
New York: Harper, 1954. Pp. ix + 221. $3.00. 

The Bampton Lectures of 1952 are a valuable and informative contribu- 
tion to the philosophy of history, both general and Christian. This is es- 
pecially true because, in a field that has not been overworked (at least in 
recent scholarship with its increasing re-assessment of traditional and 
documentary materials by archaeological and iconographic evidence), the 
book provides a refreshing review and series of reflections on the heroic 
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period of nascent Christianity. Not the least interesting and important 
chapter, therefore, is the one dealing with early Christian art. This is matched 
by suggestive treatment of other phases in historical writing, such as apology, 
allegory, chronicle, and apocryphal literature. In all of these there is ex- 
tensive learning and saneness of interpretation which does not by any means 
compel acceptance or agreement. 

In Dr. Milburn’s initial chapter, “The Historian’s Task,”’ he indicates his 
belief that the early Christian writers aimed at proper employment of fact 
and interpretation without succumbing to dryness of material or selective 
distortion. In this lively and stimulating lecture, interspersed with ample 
quotations as widely dispersed as Byron, Bossuet, Chesterfield, and Aldous 
Huxley, he elicits the point that the Christian historical writer was the heir 
alike of the classical and Judaic traditions, themselves complexes of composite 
and extended development. This leads smoothly into an instructive re- 
presentation of such figures as Clement of Rome, Ignatius of Antioch, Justin 
Martyr, Hippolytus, Hegesippus, and Irenaeus of Lyons, in all of whom the 
emphasis on historical facts and framework as the authenticizing guarantee 
of the Christian claims makes them outstanding examples of concern for 
historical objectivity. On the other hand, Origen, with obviously higher 
quality of scientific scholarship, is yet the pre-eminent embodiment of the 
quest in history for the transcendent and the typological. The narrative and 
moral aspects of history in the great Eusebius, Augustine, Orosius, and 
Salvianus illuminate special developments of history as fact and history 
as interpretation, yet in each case the profound compenetration of both 
aspects. Historical writing in the instance of Christianity is then seen to 
follow much the analogous course of other historical phenomena and records, 
dividing into various types reflective of the several intertwined levels of 
experience. 

The handling of art as a picture of history is vigorous and useful, but 
leads along with the chapter on apocrypha to the author’s prepossession that 
the dogma of the Assumption, since it is not an evidential historical fact, 
must represent an intrusion of the mythical into the realm of the actual, 
possible, but not demonstrable. The persistence of this animus amounts to 
the latest in the long-standing attempt to use historical argument against the 
Catholic claims. The ultimate consequence of M.’s attitude on this question 
of historical evidence for the Assumption is an acceptance of the thorough 
historicizing of Christianity and the loss of its transcendence. In brief, M.’s 
lectures are vivid and learned but (doubtless beyond his intention; for he 
quite clearly aims at fairness and soundness) shadowed by immanentism. 


Fordham University Joun V. WALSH 
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TRADITION ET HISTOIRE DANS LA CONTROVERSE MODERNISTE (1898-1910). 
By Lucio da Veiga Coutinho. Amalecta Gregoriana 73. Rome: Gregorian 
University, 1954. Pp. xxiii + 275. 

In keeping with the high quality of the Analecta Gregoriana, the present 
volume is a tripartite analysis of Modernism: in the writings of Loisy and 
Tyrrell, in the reaction of contemporary theologians, and in the condemna- 
tion by St. Pius X. The purpose of the study is to clarify the meaning of 
tradition, which was the principal element in the Modernist controversy, 
and to examine the function of history as a vehicle of Christian revelation. 

Loisy first introduced into biblical exegesis and from there extended to 
the rest of theology the method of autonomous history. So-called Christian 
sources were to be treated as purely human documents, with no regard for 
dogmatic tradition or the teaching of the Church. Underlying this method 
was the radical principle of Modernism, a real distinction between history 
and faith. “Although God is everywhere in the world,” wrote Loisy, “we 
can say that He is nowhere the direct and proper object of science. He is 
also everywhere in the history of the human race, but He is no more a histori- 
cal personality than He is a part of the physical world. ... The natural 
representation of things, as they appear from observation, is perfectly com- 
patible with their supernatural explanation. But the latter is not a matter 
of history. . . . Speaking as a historian, I ignore the dispositions of Provi- 
dence. ... The historian need not be an agnostic to remove God from the 
pages of history; he never finds Him there” (p. 33). Allied to this principle 
was Loisy’s concept of revelation as an intuitive perception which every 
person has of his relations with God. Fidelity to these perceptions is faith, 
and their accumulation down the centuries is tradition. 

George Tyrrell added a refinement to Loisy by admitting that “the death 
of the last apostle closed . . . the classical period of Christian revelation.” 
But revelation itself did not close. It is “a privilege of every living soul.” 
Yet “all such subsequent revelations need to be tested and tried by their 
agreement in spirit with the normative apostolic revelation” (p. 59). 

The consequences of the Modernist position were obvious. With the 
supernatural removed from history, any evidence of God’s special inter- 
vention in the physical, moral, or intellectual world is not to be examined 
by the Scripture exegete or historian of dogma. With tradition reduced to 
a series of intuitions, the essence of Christianity becomes a form of senti- 
mentalism. 

Among the less well-known but significant opponents of Modernism were 
the Italian Jesuits Mattiussi and Palmieri. Mattiussi’s articles in La scuola 
cattolica were later incorporated by Cardinal Billot in his well-known volume 
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on sacred tradition. Palmieri correctly stigmatized the Modernist heresy as 
“historical Darwinism,” based on the principle of “naturalistic evolution in 
the field of religion” (p. 123). 

Especially valuable is Coutinho’s analysis of the Oath against Modernism. 
The first part of the Oath, in five propositions, is substantially a summary 
of the Vatican Council on faith and reason. In the second part, however, 
Coutinho sees the most authoritative statement we have on Christian 
tradition—its methodology and constitutive essence. Regarding meth- 
odology: “anyone who studies the historico-theological sciences must safe- 
guard his conviction about the supernatural origin of Christian tradition 
and the divine assistance promised for the constant preservation of every 
truth of revelation” (p. 245). The “raison ultime” of tradition is described 
as “the charism of infallibility enjoyed by the Church’s hierarchy which 
guarantees the substantial immutability of the divino-apostolic tradition 
in spite of the variations which culture undergoes through the course of 
centuries” (p. 251). In the Jusjurandum the pertinent passage reads: 
“Fidem ...retinebo, de charismate veritatis certo, quod est, fuit, eritque 
semper in episcopatus ab Apostolis successione” (DB 2147). 

Tradition et histoire is the most concise analysis of Modernism known to 
the reviewer. No significant writer on the subject has been omitted, yet the 
author does not get lost in details. Moreover, his synthesis of Catholic doc- 
trine on tradition, born of the opposition to Modernism, gives a rare insight 
into the meaning of dogmatic progress as, for example, in the definition of 
the Assumption. The book is particularly recommended to teachers of De 
ecclesia and Introduction to Sacred Scripture. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpo, S.J. 


L’Io pr Cristo. By Pietro Parente. 2nd ed.; Brescia: Morcelliana, 1955. 
Pp. 394. L. 1800. 

In his first edition (1951) Msgr. Parente rendered a negative verdict on 
Fr. Paul Galtier’s attempt to answer the new and fascinating problem of 
the ego of the God-man in terms of a Tiphanus-based conception of the 
hypostatic union. In the present edition, without deviating from his en- 
thusiastic Thomism (of the Capreolus-Billot type), he has considerably 
amplified his earlier work, brought it up to date, and reinforced it with 
fresh arguments. 

Perhaps the most admirable feature of his method is the skill with which 
he places the speculative problem of the human consciousness of our Lord 
in its dogmatic and historical setting. What he offers is not an exhaustive 
study of an interesting scholion on the human knowledge of Christ, but a 
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Christological synthesis so structured as to issue in his final response, based 
on dogma, history, metaphysics, and psychology, to the problem indicated 
by the title. The first three parts present: the witness of Sacred Scripture 
and the early Fathers; the explicitations gained in the period of the great 
Christological controversies, heresies, and conciliar formulations; and the 
contribution of the Scholastics, especially St. Thomas. The concluding part 
examines the current controversy and seeks an answer in the light of Thomis- 
tic principles. 

Although the author’s wide erudition lends solidity to his treatment of the 
historical aspects of the question, it is his reflections on the speculative 
problem that constitute the more important pages of this work. This is not 
the place for a detailed analysis and critique. His position is briefly sum- 
marized in the survey of dogma in the present issue of THEOLOGICAL STUDIES; 
a more detailed presentation may be found in Fr. Xiberta’s EJ Yo de Jesu- 
cristo, pp. 50-54. We would like merely to comment on one aspect of Msgr. 
Parente’s theory, in the light of current developments in Thomistic meta- 
physics and Christology. 

Catholic theologians today are rethinking the problem of our Lord’s 
human activity and of the personal influence of the Word, especially on the 
conscious acts of His human nature. Besides fresh insights derived from 
modern psychological research, a major factor in this development has been 
the stress recently placed on the “existentialism” of St. Thomas. DeFinance, 
Gilson, and others have been emphasizing the role of esse not only in the 
constitution of beings, but as the dynamic principle of their agere. A related 
development has been the willingness on the part of some Thomists, e.g., 
Diepen and Maritain, to acknowledge that the Angelic Doctor in his Quaestio 
de unione Verbi incarnati (now commonly accepted as authentic) speaks of 
a secondary and created esse in our Lord. It was quite natural that these 
advances should lead to a fresh appraisal of the human activity of Christ. 
How, without slipping into some semi-Monenergism, and without com- 
promising the community of divine operations ad extra, develop a theory 
that would do justice to these new insights? There have been various at- 
tempts; the most notable has been that of Dom Diepen, who has won from 
M. Maritain an approving word that modifies a position long held in Les 
degrés du savoir. 

Fully abreast of these developments, Msgr. Parente accepts and stresses 
the dynamic role of esse, and hence of the person (for with Billot he holds that 
esse proprium is the formal principle of personality), as the hegemonic prin- 
ciple of human activity. He rejects, however, as a step in the direction of 
Scotus, the idea of the esse secundarium creatum in Christ, maintaining that 
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St. Thomas is merely speaking of two aspects of the eternal esse of the Word 
(p. 213, note). Our Lord’s human activity, he conceives, comes from the 
Person of the Word as from an efficient principle (principium quod), and 
from the human nature of the Word as from a formal principle (principium 
quo). If it be asked how the Word alone, without the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, can function as such an efficient principium quod, the answer is, 
first, that the divine esse is possessed by each of the Persons in its own dis- 
tinctive way, and, secondly, that the Word communicates Himself to the 
human nature, so that this subsists in the Word, and all the activity of the 
human nature has the Word as efficient principle. 

All this seems to follow logically enough, and the danger of compromising 
the community of divine operations ad exira appears sufficiently skirted. 
The hegemony of the Word involves no efficient causality ad extra proper 
to the Word, even though the Word, by communicating Himself quasi- 
formally, can be said to be a principium quod in the line of efficient causality. 
But the difficulty remains that this communication places nothing new in 
the humanity of the Savior, neither the created actuation of de la Taille 
(adversely criticized as a compromise with Tiphanus and Scotus, p. 230 f.), 
nor by way of sublimation through divinizing effects communicated to the 
humanity, as in the conception of Xiberta. The result of the communication 
is merely that the human nature exists, with the sole existence of the Word. 
Hence, just as, on the level of being, the author’s theory is open to the ob- 
jection that it deprives the human nature of Christ of any real existence, 
so on the level of conscious activity it is difficult to see how the Word’s 
communication of Himself, being without any positive term in the human 
nature, can permit the Person of the Word to be reached by an act of human 
consciousness. Personality is accessible to human consciousness only to the 
extent that it is somehow present in the immediate objects of consciousness. 
If the Word, in communicating esse to His human nature, does not, on the 
one hand, produce an essential divinization or strip the human nature of its 
connaturality with ours (this is a datum from the condemnation of Mono- 
physitism), and if, on the other hand, its role is merely to communicate 
to the humanity actual subsistence extra causas, then it would appear that 
the author does not sufficiently show how the Word, apart from the beatific 
vision, can be an object of human consciousness. It seems to the present 
reviewer that Msgr. Parente is less open to the danger of flirting with Mono- 
physitism than is Fr. Xiberta, from whose position he delicately dissents. 
But he appears less successful in vindicating his claim of a strict human 
consciousness of divinity in the human intellect of Christ, apart from the 
beatific vision. 
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It would be unfair to conclude without noting that the author faces the 
difficulties against this theory with vigor and conviction. It will be un- 
fortunate if his new pastoral duties as Archbishop of Perugia should de- 
prive future discussions on this subject of his ardent and learned observa- 
tions. 


Woodstock College Tuomas E. CrarkgE, S.J. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MARIOLOGY. By Juniper B. Carol, O.F.M. New York: 
Benziger, 1956. Pp. xi + 203. $3.75. 

For several summers past the graduate students of the Department of 
Sacred Sciences at St. Bonaventure University, Olean, New York, have en- 
joyed a lecture course on the Mother of God given by one who, in the words 
of Cyril Vollert, S.J., in a prefatory note to this book, is “unquestionably the 
most prominent Mariologist in the United States and ranks with the best 
in the world. His scores of articles on various aspects of his favorite subject 
have appeared in many journals in Europe and America. The greatest of 
his books thus far published is his monumental volume De Corredemptione 
Beatae Virginis Mariae which has won universal acclaim.” The material 
of these summer lectures has now been put together in the form of what the 
author modestly speaks of as “briefly summarized lessons, some of them in 
almost outline form, on the various theses integrating the entire corpus of 
Marian theology,” in which “the language, style and manner of presenta- 
tion proper to a textbook” have been retained. Possibly because this re- 
viewer has known Fr. Carol personally, it does not seem possible to agree 
entirely with the implications of the last quoted remark; somehow one finds 
that the enthusiasm, zeal, and lové for our Lady which mark his personal 
life have carried over into the text-book form to color and enrich what might 
have been just another dry-as-dust manual. 

In its general divisions the matter is presented after the fashion of Gabriel 
Roschini’s Mariologia, though in no slavish acceptance of the Italian 
Mariologist’s opinions on controversial points. There are two main sections 
to the work: the first treats Mary’s unique mission in the divine plan of 
salvation; the second, the extraordinary privileges given her in view of her 
mission. Under the first heading the principal points covered are the OT 
prophecies concerning Mary (principally the Protoevangelium and the 
prophecy in Is 7:14), the divine Motherhood, her function as Mother of all 
men, as universal Mediatress of grace and as Queen; under the second head- 
ing there are theses on the Immaculate Conception, Mary’s sanctity and 
freedom from personal sin, her perpetual virginity, and finally her death 
and bodily Assumption into heaven. The treatment of individual questions 
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is somewhat brief, to avoid overwhelming the English-speaking student 
with an unmanageable mass of information; but there is an unusual rich- 
ness of material compacted into comparatively few pages. And the bib- 
liographical material is abundant, well selected, and very much up to the 
minute, though it is at once interesting, and a little discouraging, to see how 
few references, even to modern periodical literature, are to matter available 
in English. The fault is, of course, not the author’s; the material simply does 
not exist in English, or, if it does, it is often merely translated or adapted 
from one of the European languages. There is a great field wide open to the 
Mariologist who will write in English. 

With such an abundance of matter to discuss, it is not easy to choose any 
particular point for lengthy comment. Let us note the treatment of the 
problematic question of our Lady’s death. The “traditional thesis,” as it 
is here called, that our Lady did die, and then rose from the dead before her 
assumption into heaven, is said to be “at least theologically certain,” but 
the whole discussion in its most modern context is set forth with admirable 
objectivity; the arguments for and against, from the authoritative pro- 
nouncements of the Church, from liturgical sources, from Scripture, Catholic 
tradition, and theological reasoning are discussed succinctly and always 
with a sure touch and sound judgment. In a special section dealing with the 
aspects of this discussion that have arisen since the Munificentissimus Deus 
of Pius XII, the conclusion is reached that it is “more objective and realistic” 
to hold that the Holy Father purposely left the question of Mary’s death 
unsettled; with this judgment this reviewer concurs. 

Certainly Fundamentals of Mariology should be widely welcomed. There 
is nothing remotely approaching it in English, and the need for just such a 
presentation of the Catholic theology of Mary has long been felt, in semi- 
naries, by religious men and women, and by the laity, or at least by those 
to whom it falls to guide the laity in such matters. The need has now been 
met in a way that exceeds our hopes. 


Woodstock College Joun F. SwEENEY, S.J. 


La NOUVELLE EvE 1. Bulletin de la Société Francaise d’Etudes Mariales, 
1954. Paris: Lethielleux, 1955. Pp. viii + 172. 1200 fr. ($3.50). 

In this first of three studies on the theme of the New Eve the French 
Mariological Society engages some of its best-known members to lay the 
scriptural and patristic foundations for further theological elaboration. 
Pére Braun’s thematic presentation of the pertinent OT and NT passages 
(pp. 9-34) lends much weight to his conclusions. Having pointed out that 
the messianic content of Gn 3:15 is in full accord with the best Hebrew 
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grammarians as well as with the Yahwistic tradition to which that passage 
belongs, he shows that when its content is compared to that of subsequent 
passages where the Mother and Child have a messianic import, a striking 
development and unity of thought is discernible. The birth pangs of Mother 
Eve contrast with the virginal motherhood of her who brings forth the 
Emmanuel (Is 7:14). This is the Emmanuel whose coming destroys the 
work of the serpent (Mt 1:21). By that ancient serpent Eve was defeated 
and became the mother of death for all, but the New Eve, hearkening to 
the voice of God’s angelic messenger, conceived Him who is the hope of all 
mankind (Lk 1:26-35). This is the Mother of all who live (Jn 19:26). In 
face of every attack of the dragon-serpent, the New Eve remains uncon- 
quered (Ap 12:4-9). 

Though much has been written on Gn 3:15 in recent times, R. Laurentin 
found it advisable to re-examine the conclusions painstakingly, especially 
those drawn from patristic writings. His detailed fund of over 250 sources 
is most valuable (pp. 77-156). Yet, in this all-important discussion with so 
much at stake, it is no longer sufficient to present one’s conclusions without 
giving the full passage with its context both in an exact translation and in 
its original language. That alone will enable scholars to judge for themselves 
whether an author’s conclusions are fully warranted. Take, for example, 
L.’s conclusion concerning St. Justin’s interpretation of Gn 3:15. L. follows 
Sty, who holds that the first to interpret that passage messianically was 
Irenaeus, not Justin, and that the latter’s interpretation is collective, namely, 
it refers to humanity’s battle with Satan. Despite the keen analysis of 
Justin’s text, L.’s conclusions are open to question. To translate ekiote “for 
the very first time” is unwarranted (p. 92). Ektote means “thereafter” and 
prescinds from other types or prophecies that may have preceded that of 
the brazen serpent. Again, to what is Justin alluding when he says: “Of 
her [Mary] He was born... through whom God puts to naught (kataluo) 
the serpent and the angels and men like him” (Dialogue 100)? This is an 
evident allusion to the serpent and his offspring who are defeated by Christ. 
With the text given in full, one could weigh the conclusion more exactly. 

Msgr. Joussard’s analysis of the ante-Nicene patristic thought (pp. 35-54) 
concludes that the parallel Eve-Mary is very ancient and was certainly 
treated as a theological theme by St. Irenaeus and the author of the Dia- 
logue already in the middle of the second century. This as well as the fur- 
ther conclusions of the remaining authors make it evident that the first 
study of “The New Eve” presents a solid basis for the subsequent treatment 
of that theme. All who are making a serious study of Mariology will find 
these annual publications a valuable contribution in that field. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Techny, Ill. BERNARD J. LE Frots, S.V.D. 
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DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE. Fascicles 18-19 (Dabert-Déréliction) 
and fascicles 20-21 (Déréliction—Direction). Paris: Beauchesne, 1954, 1955. 

Students of spiritual theology are well acquainted with the Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité, and each new fascicle is received with appreciative gratitude. 
With these two double-fascicles, the Dictionnaire de spiritualité, now under 
the direction of Fr. Charles Baumgartner, S.J., begins Volume 3. The 
articles contained in these fascicles manifest the same fine scholarship which 
clearly distinguished the first two tomes. Thus the Dictionnaire continues to 
fulfil its original purpose: to publish articles which would be excellent first 
references for historical and doctrinal questions of spirituality, indicating 
problems, summarizing opinions, and presenting first-class and serviceable 
bibliographies. 

In the present fascicles some of the most important articles are the follow- 
ing: Démon; Denys |’Aréopagite (Le Pseudo-); Dépouillement; Déréliction; 
Désintéressement; Désirs; Désolation; Devoir; Devoir d’état; Devotio; 
Dévotion; ““Dévotion Moderne”; Dévotions; Dieu (connaissance mystique) ; 
Dieu (désir de); Dimanche; and Direction spirituelle (to be completed). 

The most important article in these fascicles—considering its length and 
the number of collaborators—is that which treats of Pseudo-Dionysius. 
The first three sections of this article (Rappel de la question dionysienne; 
Les écrits aréopagitiques; La doctrine du pseudo-Denys) were written by 
René Roques, the outstanding modern scholar on Pseudo-Dionysius; the 
last two sections, a series of studies on the influence of Dionysius in both the 
East and West, required the collaboration of about twenty scholars, each 
writing his own specialized part. 

It was only at the end of the nineteenth century that Stiglmayr and Koch, 
two of the most outstanding authorities on this centuries-old controversy, 
established beyond any reasonable doubt that Dionysius the writer was not 
the Areopagite of Acts 17:34. To this extent it is definite who he was not. 
But the positive identification of the author of the Areopagitica is by no 
means certain. However, there are some points about this unknown author 
which according to Roques are generally held: he did not write before the 
end of the fifth century, and more probably in the first quarter of the sixth; 
he shows the influence of Proclus (m. 485); he was first quoted probably not 
before 510 and certainly no later than 528; and his Christological doctrine 
was probably influenced by the formulae of the Henoticon of Zeno (482). 
These points narrow down the number of possibilities in settling the problem 
of the identification of Pseudo-Dionysius, but the problem is still far from 
any definitive solution. 

The treatises of Dionysius which manifest a unity of style and thought, 
and which may be considered “authentic,” are: De divinis nominibus, 
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Caelestis hierarchia, Ecclesiastica hierarchia, Theologia mystica, and ten 
letters. In these works Dionysius makes reference to other treatises which 
he claims to have written; but, since no trace of them has ever been found, 
Roques believes it more likely that they are merely fictitious. 

Following his consideration of the writings of Dionysius, Roques gives 
an excellent twenty-column summary of the Dionysian teaching. This sec- 
tion is a condensation of Roques’ own recent and excellent book, L’Univers 
Dionysien. The remainder and major part of the article (145 cols.) is a series 
of scholarly studies on the influence of Dionysius in both the East and West. 
Since he was accepted for such a long time as the Dionysius of Acts 17:34 
and an intimate of the Apostles, his influence has been most extraordinary, 
especially in the West. It is this influence which makes Dionysius so im- 
portant to modern scholars and which consequently makes this excellent 
article so valuable. 

Another very important article in these fascicles is ‘Direction spirituelle.” 
Although it is incomplete—the more doctrinal part of this subject will ap- 
pear in the next fascicles—it contains some extraordinarily interesting 
matter. This is especially true of what the very scholarly Fr. Hausherr 
has to say about spiritual direction among the early Oriental Christians. 
In treating this aspect of the question, he understands spiritual direction as 
the individual relationships between one director, learned and experienced 
in the ways of the spirit, and one disciple, who desires to submit himself to 
his director’s guidance for the purpose of making spiritual progress. Ac- 
cording to the aspects of his office, various titles were used by the Orientals 
to designate a spiritual director, but the principal and most important one 
was “spiritual father,” or simply “father.” These titles, following the proper 
meaning of these words, indicated a real spiritual paternity; thus they im- 
plied that the father must first be spiritual himself. And as Irenaeus insisted 
against the Gnostics, charity, not gnosis, was the principal and primary 
element in being spiritual. The first mark of this charity was that the father 
should pray for his children. But it also showed itself in other ways, in 
patience, gentleness, and in a kind severity when needed. 

But in regard to the direction itself the most precious element is diakrisis, 
that gift of God which means both discernment and discretion. This charism, 
for which one disposes oneself by prayer and mortification, is for the Orientals 
much more important than learning, whether sacred or profane—a point 
of view with which St. Teresa might not entirely agree—but it does not 
dispense one from using and developing one’s natural abilities. 

Frequent mention is made by the Eastern spiritual writers of the necessity 
of openness of soul, which is not exactly the same as openness of conscience. 
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It is not so much one’s sins and imperfections which must be manifested to 
a spiritual father, but one’s thoughts, inclinations, interior impulses, or 
what in general was termed Jogismoi. Thus, the spiritual father’s task was 
in good part one of the discernment of spirits, because the logismoi were 
nothing other than those movements of soul which are the object of the 
diakrisis. Since this manifestation of one’s thoughts was among the Oriental 
ascetics a daily practice, spiritual direction was a most efficacious means of 
spiritual progress. 

These excellent articles and many others continue to justify the im- 
portant place which the Dictionnaire de spiritualité should have in any good 
library of spiritual theology. 


Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


THOMAS CRANMER THEOLOGIAN. By G. W. Bromiley. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xxviii + 108. $3.25. 

A former Cambridge Scholar and present Rector of St. Thomas’ Episcopal 
Church, Edinburgh, attempts to justify the title of this book by liberal 
quotations from Cranmer’s writings on religious subjects, but in each case 
prefaces the quotations with some utterly destructive remark such as the 
following: “One thing is clear. Cranmer did not make any very considerable 
contribution in theological writing” (p. 6). “During his years as archbishop, 
Cranmer never had the opportunity to systematize his doctrine of the Bible”’ 
(pp. 13-14). “It can hardly be pretended that in this matter of justification 
Cranmer has anything very new to say” (p. 36). “Apart from the discussion 
of authority, he never made any very detailed investigation of this ques- 
tion” —that is, of the Church (p. 42). “The treatment [of the ministry] is 
fragmentary and in many respects unsatisfactory...” (p. 54). “Cranmer 
did not give any specific attention to the doctrine of holy baptism. . . . This 
being the case, it is not easy to give a coherent account of his teaching... .” 
(p. 57). On the Real Presence: “Cranmer came to his eucharistic teaching 
only very slowly. ... The exact progress of his thinking it is quite impos- 
sible to discover” (p. 69). On the Eucharistic Work, which seems to be 
Cranmer’s only extensive contribution to Anglican systematized religion: 
“What matters in the final analysis is the sovereign operation of the Holy 
Spirit Himself. This is not brought out too clearly in Cranmer’s discussion 
of the eucharistic feeding . . .” (p. 96). 

B.’s somewhat surprising ‘Concluding Estimate” begins thus: “From 
our brief survey of his teaching, it is immediately apparent that Cranmer 
was a capable and well-read theologian” (p. 97). A man who “does not 
handle many themes at length,” of whom “‘it is difficult to say that at any 
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single point he made a new contribution to general theological develop- 
ment” (p. 97), whose “positive insights are present... only in what we 
might describe as embryonic form” (p. 101), hardly merits the name of 
theologian. Some of the author’s suppositions about the “medieval aberra- 
tion” of Rome are just that. 


West Baden College Davip J. Bowman, S.J. 


SociAL Justice. By William F. Drummond, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce, 1955. 
Pp. x + 132. $2.00. 

As an economist, I am quite happy over the publication of Fr. Drum- 
mond’s book on social justice, because it honestly attempts to apply moral 
philosophy to modern economic society. Too often moral philosophers ap- 
pear to be unaware that the medieval type of economy has been dead and 
buried for centuries. It is therefore refreshing to find a book that offers solu- 
tions to the moral problems of today’s marketplace. 

The book is principally devoted to the construction of a definition of 
social justice. D.’s definition is based upon the use of that term in the En- 
cyclicals Rerum novarum and Quadragesimo anno, but chiefly the latter. 
Support is enlisted occasionally from other sources. That is the heart of the 
book. The rest of it consists of an analysis of certain specific obligations in 
social justice and of a synthesis of social justice and the socio-economic in- 
stitutions which are sometimes called vocational groups or industry councils. 
The book is designed for study-club use; it contains questions for discussion, 
suggested readings, and a bibliography. Unfortunately, D.’s style is not in 
keeping with this purpose: the first chapter is much too tightly written for 
non-professional readers, and too cluttered with seminary text-book jargon 
to appeal to non-clerics; the rest of the book has a less forbidding style, but 
it too would benefit from a generous dose of verbal liveliness. 

To fashion his definition of social justice D. examines the usage of that 
term principally in Quadragesimo anno. His investigation leads him to a defi- 
nition which differs in important respects from certain widely accepted 
definitions of social justice; this controversial aspect endows the book with 
special interest for ethicians and moral theologians. It is widely held that 
the end of social justice is the common good. D., however, maintains that 
the use of the term in the pertinent papal documents demonstrates that 
the end of the virtue of social justice is not the complete common good but 
only that part of it which relates to economic welfare. Its end, therefore, is 
the economic common good. 

D.’s thesis may be perfectly true but I do not think that he proves it con- 
clusively. In my opinion, his methodology is defective. The nature of the 
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subject matter of Quadragesimo anno is such that in it social justice is linked 
with the economic common good. It does not follow that it must refer to 
that part of the common good alone. However much I am inclined to ac- 
cept the author’s conclusion, I still question the proof he offers. 

An important part of the book is devoted to the relationship between the 
virtue of social justice on the one hand and social institutions and organiza- 
tion on the other. Although D. denies, contrary to Ferree, that organization 
is the object of social justice, he nevertheless asserts that the act of organiz- 
ing is sometimes commanded by social justice, since institutional reform is 
a necessary condition for the fulfilment of the task of social justice. There- 
fore, it is argued, the vocational or professional group type of economic 
structure must be adopted in order that the virtue of social justice may so 
regulate the administration of property that the economic redemption of the 
proletariat will be accomplished. This section contains some non sequiturs, 
several predictions based on a priori reasoning, and an inclination to ignore 
historical experience. The conception of the ordines in this book, as in all 
other discussions of the subject, is so vague that it cannot be tested for the 
probable impact it would have upon the economy. It is clear from experience, 
however, that the establishment of the ordines is not necessary for the pro- 
motion of economic well-being and the elimination of poverty. We see these 
things happening before our eyes today through the operations of a highly 
dynamic and flexible economy. 


Le Moyne College CorneEtius A. ELLER, S.J. 


CoO-RESPONSIBILITY IN INDUSTRY: SocIAL JusTICE IN LABOUR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS. By Jeremiah Newman. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 
1955. Pp. xxiii + 187. $4.00. 

Professor Newman of St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, deserves applause 
for the courage he has displayed in undertaking a book on so thorny and 
controversial a subject as the joint management of industry by owners and 
workers. He deserves even more applause for carrying out the job in a highly 
competent and satisfactory manner. He has given us a very clear statement 
of the doctrinal controversy, his interpretation of the true Catholic position, 
examples of various experiments in co-management, and his own suggestions 
for the practical application of the principle of workers’ participation in the 
management of firms and industries. 

The first chapter will probably interest the ethician and the moral theo- 
logian most of all. In it N. clearly explains his understanding of the Catholic 
position on this question. His conclusion is that joint management, whether 
in personnel and social matters alone or in economic decisions as well, 
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is not a strict right of the worker. However, it is generally very desirable. 
At times, moreover, it may be demanded by the virtue of social justice. 
In reaching this conclusion he considers many papal statements on the 
subject and reviews the famous Mitbestimmung controversy among German 
Catholics. He makes several neat distinctions which greatly help to bring 
order into the controversy. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a study of the development, sig- 
nificance, and consequences of co-management legislation in Germany and 
Belgium and of the various types of joint decision-making that have ap- 
peared in Great Britain and the United States. This is a critical study. N. 
is interested in viewing these institutions and organizations from the 
standpoint of Catholic doctrine. Perhaps the greatest defect in them is 
their tendency to inflate trade-union power, which is contrary to the Catholic 
conception of co-management. But it is an extremely practical difficulty. 
How will the trade union fit into the picture? That is one of the big prob- 
lems which must be solved before the economy can be reorganized according 
to Catholic principles. 

N.’s approach to the practical task of introducing co-management is very 
prudent and conservative. He clearly recognizes the countless difficulties 
that must be solved. He stresses the paramount importance of psychological 
factors and appreciates the unpleasant truth that co-management, which 
is a part of the full-blown industry council plan of Quadragesimo anno, 
cannot succeed unless certain spiritual changes take place in both manage- 
ment and labor. Attitudes of mind must be changed. A Christian spirit 
must replace the present antagonisms and suspicions. But there’s the rub. 
Any plan of economic reform that depends for success on the practice of 
Christian virtue and public spirit cannot be long-lived. At least, that is my 
opinion. Men being what they are, economic reform will achieve lasting 
success only if it manages to harmonize group interest with the common 
good. Men can be depended upon to seek their own good. If you can show 
the businessman that co-management is good for profits, he will be eager to 
adopt it; but if you ask him to adopt it because the common good requires 
it or because it is the Christian thing to do, he is not likely to be very en- 
thusiastic about it. I think it can be demonstrated that co-management 
does benefit both the firm and the industry. 


Le Moyne College CornE tvs A. ELLER, S.J. 
Tue Koran INTERPRETED. By Arthur J. Arberry. New York: Macmillan, 


1956. Vol. 1: Suras 1-20, pp. 350; Vol. 2: Suras 21-114, pp. 367. $10.50. 
This work is a meritorious attempt to solve a literary problem. The 
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literary excellence of the Koran is—by Islamic dogma and by scholars’ 
consent—unreproducible. Regardless of what may be the literary verdict, 
which can be fairly given only by those who have a good sense of “the 
hypnotic effect” of the “sweet music” of the Koran, the work will stand 
as a worthy reminder to scholars that the Koran is not simply a corpus of 
religious doctrine. 

Out of the manifold stylistic beauty of the Koran, a gem whose loveliness 
is not at once compelling to the uncultivated Westerner, Arberry has been 
concerned to reproduce, not so much rhyme itself, as what he conceives 
to be the effect of Koranic rhyme. He is further concerned to render the 
very abruptness-of-presentation of much that is most arresting in the 
Glorious Koran. For both purposes he relies upon a single literary device in 
English, viz., rhythm. Koranic rhyme serves, as he analyzes it, as a ter- 
mination and a connection. This function he renders, generally, by translating 
a single Koranic verse into several successive English lines of loose rhythm 
rounded off by a much shorter line. The abruptness-of-presentation he 
conveys by corresponding variation of his loosely rhythmic English lines. 
Sample quotations may risk unfairness but they may also whet the cu- 
riosity of the reader of a review. 

Thus a well-known eschatological passage, vv. 30-32 of Sura 18, the 
Sura of the Cave, was rendered by Pickthall: 


30. ... Lo! We have prepared for disbelievers Fire. Its tent encloseth them. 
If they ask for showers, they will be showered with water like to molten lead 
which burneth the faces. Calamitous the drink and ill the resting-place. 

31. Lo! as for those who believe and do good works—Lo! We suffer not the 
reward of one whose work is goodly to be lost. 

-32. As for such, theirs will be Gardens of Eden, wherein rivers flow beneath 
them; therein they will be given armlets of gold and will wear green robes of finest 
silk and gold embroidery, reclining upon thrones therein. Blest the reward, and 
fair the resting-place! 


Arberry’s version is: 


} Surely We 
have prepared for the evildoers a fire, whose pavilion 
encompasses them; if they call for succour, they will be 
succoured with water like molten copper, that shall 
scald their faces—how evil a potion, and how evil a 
resting-place! 
Surely those who believe, and do deeds of righteousness— 
surely We leave not to waste the wage of him who does 
good works; 
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those—theirs shall be Gardens of Eden, underneath which 

rivers flow; therein they shall be adorned with bracelets 

of gold, and they shall be robed in green garments 

of silk and brocade, therein reclining upon couches— 

O, how excellent a reward! And O, how fair a 
resting-place! 


Here rhythm was used to produce the effect of Koranic rhyme. In illustra- 
tion of A.’s use of rhythm to convey Koranic abruptness we may take his 
version of the Light Verse, verse 35 of Sura 24, the Sura of Light. This 
reads: 


God is the Light of the heavens and the earth; 
the likeness of His Light is as a niche 
wherein is a lamp 
(the lamp in a glass, 
the glass as it were a glittering star) 
kindled from a Blessed Tree, 
an olive that is neither of the East nor of the West 
whose oil wellnigh would shine, even if no fire touched it; 
Light upon Light 
(God guides to His Light whom He will.) 
(And God strikes similitudes for men, 
and God has knowledge of everything.) 


Each volume has a preface, and the second volume contains an index 
to the entire work. The preface to the first volume presents a long-needed 
and fascinating account of the history of Koranic translation into English. 
But behind the tie which it believes it finds between inaccuracy in transla- 
tion and hostility to Islam, there lurks the dubious thesis that an apostle 
cannot accurately know any religion other than his own. 

A curious contrast holds between the spirit behind the first Western 
translation, of the mid-twelfth century, and this most recent one. Both are 
the work of Englishmen. Both seek to render “Alchoran” truly “with only 
its Arabic covering removed.” The first translation sought sense uniquely. 
This one seeks at once sense and, more than any of its predecessors, form. 
Those interested in the first translation, as Christian exclusivists, regarded 
Islam as a “sterile marsh” and a “nefarious sect.” This translation seems to 
take its stand on a sort of indifferentist mysticism and urges that the 
Koran be regarded as an “experience of multiplicity-in-unity, this mo- 
mentary flight of the eternal spirit out of the prison of life-in-time into the 
boundless plain of life everlasting.” The first was accompanied on its useful 
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career with an invocation of “the omnipotent Spirit of God.” This one 
makes no show of having heard that there is a Holy Spirit. 

Surely it is an advance to come to grips with rhythm as “a clue to the 
arresting, the hypnotic power of the Muslim scriptures.” But only the 
Holy Spirit holds the adequate clue to the comprehension of Islam and of 
God’s mysterious providence for Muslims. 


Weston College JosepH A. DEVENNY, S.J. 


VERITE ET REVELATION. By Nicolas Berdyaev. Translated from the 
Russian by Alexandre Constantin. Neuchatel and Paris: Delachaux et 
Niestlé. Pp. 179. 

This is surely among Berdyaev’s most important posthumously published 
books, of which there have already been several. It contains the essence of 
his deepest theological views, as his Beginning and End contained the 
genesis and the form of his philosophy. This work is filled with brilliant 
insights and striking phrasings. To the theological student its tendencies 
might be described as Origenistic and immanentist, but not without some 
profoundly Catholic appreciations and approaches. The metaphysical 
background of B.’s work is weakened by his confusion of essence and 
existence, and by the infiltration of an eclectic existentialism into the 
theological structure of his thought. His constant nemesis is the phrenetic 
rejection of hell, and its eternity, without sufficient attempt to come to 
grips with the undoubted difficulties of the concept and the problem. 
There is a pervasive vagueness in the doctrine of the fall which inevitably 
reflects itself in the treatment of the redemption, its need and nature. 
His ecclesiology suffers from a fear of becoming (in his own terminology) 
objectified and sociomorphic. As all through B.’s work, there moves the 
shadow of emanationism and gnosticism. Despite all this very drastic 
criticism, there still remains not only brilliance, as already observed, but a 
residue of incisive criticism which orthodox theology might well find profit- 
able. 

Among insights and phrases that might be noted and developed are the 
following: “Rationalism is nothing else than an abstraction of reason 
separated from the whole man, from humanity. ...The duty of an exis- 
tential philosophy is to rehumanize the intellect, the power of reason” (p. 19). 
Again: “Christianity is the religion of social and cosmic transfiguration as 
well as of resurrection, something which its official version forgets almost 
completely” (p. 141). Again: “Man journeys toward that destiny through 
darkness and suffering. The element of truth in the exoteric and night- 
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marish idea of predestination lies uniquely in this, that man must live to 
the end his destiny, which is only a way, a journey” (p. 142). Again: “The 
ideal relation of the human and the divine has been revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ” (p. 173). 

These and many other sharp and provocative items could be cited in 
illustration of the fact that Berdyaev’s genius lay in the critical and the 
casual rather than in the constructive and the comprehensive order. A 
deeply religious spirit, however, permeates this fascinating and fruitful 
work, 


Fordham University Joun V. WALSH 


DESCRIPTIVE NOTICES 


Tue IpEA oF REVELATION IN RECENT THouGHT. By John Baillie. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 152. $3.00. In 
slightly revised form B. presents his Bampton Lectures delivered at Colum- 
bia University in July, 1954. After a brief analysis of the evolution in the 
conception of revelation in seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth-century 
thought, he compares and summarizes the positions of modern theologians 
(Barth, Brunner, Bultmann, Cullmann, Dodd, Hebert, Maurice, Temple, 
Thornton, Tillich, ef al.) on revelation and its counterpart, faith. The 
emphasis is away from the idea of an intellectual assent and toward the 
fiducial element in faith, the trusting in Christ for our salvation. The treat- 
ment of the Catholic position is incomplete and oversimplified. 


St. Paut’s JOURNEYS IN THE GREEK ORIENT. By Henri Metzger. Trans- 
lated by S. H. Hooke. New York: Philosophical Library, 1955. Pp. 75. 
$2.75. This compact fourth volume in the Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology series is a brief commentary on the narrative of St. Paul’s 
three missionary journeys in Asia Minor and Greece, and of his journey as a 
prisoner from Jerusalem to Rome. Four maps trace the journeys, twelve 
illustrations show present-day conditions of ruins en route; the text de- 
scribes the sociological and geographical background of the then eastern 
part of the Roman empire, city by city. 


BEGINNINGS IN THEOLOGY. By Jack Finegan. New York: Association 
Press, 1956. Pp. viii + 244. $3.00. Recalling the increasing im- 
portance of an enlightened laity in the work of the Church today, Dr. 
Finegan, a minister of the University Christian Church at the Pacific 
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School of Religion, Berkeley, California, explains for laymen some of the 
“central convictions of the Christian faith”; in the concrete, biblical con- 
cepts concerning God, Christ, and the Church. 


URCHRISTENTUM UND GESCHICHTE. Gesammelte Aufsitze und Vortrige. 
Vol. 2: KIRCHENGESCHICHTE UND GEGENWART. By Hans von Soden. 
Edited by Hans von Campenhausen. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebert), 1956. Pp. vi + 304. DM 19.50 (paper), 23.—(cloth). A real 
service has been performed in collecting these writings, some of which were 
unpublished and some very difficult to obtain. The Church, the state, 
political questions, and the importance of St. Augustine and of Luther are 
touched on in articles which cover the period from 1911 to 1945. Of par- 
ticular interest to Catholics is the hitherto unpublished article on Pius 
XII’s Encyclical of 1945, Divino afflante Spiritu, and the fostering of biblical 
studies. 


KATHOLISCHE GLAUBENSKUNDE: Ern LEHRBUCH DER DocMaTiIK 3/1: 
ALLGEMEINE SAKRAMENTENLEHRE, TAUFE, FIRMUNG, EUCHARISTIE. By 
Matthias Premm. Vienna: Herder, 1954. Pp. xiii + 376. The familiar 
pattern of thesis exposition, with explanation of terms, review of adver- 
saries, theological qualification, and demonstration from documents of the 
Church, Scripture, and a sampling of the Fathers, is followed in this German 
text-book on the sacraments, but in a way that is not excessively rigid. 
Objections are treated judiciously, and accessory questions are considered 
without an undue multiplication of scholia. Important sections are comple- 
mented by a brief “Lebenswert,” a discussion of the significance of the 
doctrine for Catholic living. In disputed questions, Billot is generally chosen 
to set the pace. Reference to current literature is rather slight, yet the pre- 
sentation is sufficiently up-to-date. Clarity, an indispensable quality in a 
classroom manual, is admirably cultivated. If an English counterpart of this 
series were available, it would undoubtedly be widely used in our con- 
temporary efforts to impart theological instruction on the college level. 


MysTERY AND Mysticism. New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 
137. $4.75. Five distinguished scholars have cooperated to produce 
this collection of essays: A. Plé, O.P., A. Leonard, O.P., Louis Bouyer, Cong. 
Orat., Louis Cerfaux, and Ian Hislop, O.P. Their corporate aim is to dispel 
the notion that “mysticism” is a strange realm of peculiar religious phe- 
nomena. To restrict the concept of “mysticism” to the psychological, sub- 
jective variety of the sixteenth century is to deprive Christians of a great 
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fund of doctrine derived from the theological, objective mysticism of the 
early Church. By insisting on the original meaning of mystery in the New 
Testament, especially in St. Paul, the authors hope to initiate a return to 
what they consider the authentic medium of mystical experience: the 
sacraments, the liturgy, and the Word of God; in brief, the Church as the 
means through which God manifests Himself to men and gives them access 
to His transcendent Being. 


SAINT AUGUSTIN ET L’AUGUSTINISME. By Henri Marrou. Paris: Editions 
du Seuil, 1955. Pp. 192. Multum in parvo well describes this small 
volume, the second of the Matires spirituels series, which deals with the life 
and work of Augustine and the history of Augustinianism through the ages. 
Augustine’s life, set in its historical context, is presented with the aid of 
numerous illustrations which, incidentally, are to be found on almost every 
page of the book. A brief résumé and chronological chart of his works are 
given, followed by a penetrating chapter on Augustine the man. The central 
portion of the book is taken up with a selection of texts from Augustine’s 
more important writings, which highlight his key ideas on such questions as 
knowledge, grace, evil, prayer and mysticism, faith and reason. The final 
section treats of the development of Augustine’s thought from its origin, 
through the Middle Ages, the age of Scholasticism, the Reformation and the 
seventeenth century, to the present day. A brief but excellent annotated 
bibliography is added at the close of the book, together with a list of Augus- 
tine’s complete works and where they can be found in the major patrologies. 


AUGUSTINE: THE PROBLEM OF FREE CuHoIce. Translated by Dom Mark 
Pontifex. Ancient Christian Writers 22. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1955. 
Pp. vi + 291. $3.25. Though written only two years after his con- 
version, this work of Augustine has been termed “the high-water mark of his 
philosophical writing.” It figured prominently in Augustine’s conflict with 
the Manichees, and later in his dispute with Pelagius. Free will is not dis- 
cussed for its own sake, but rather in relation to the problem of evil. Augus- 
tine takes up topics concerning the nature and source of evil, its relation to 
the beauty of creation, the question of suffering, and the problem of God’s 
foreknowledge and man’s free will. The fullest exposition of Augustine’s 
argument from reason for the existence of God is found in this work, to- 
gether with the justly famous passage in praise of truth and wisdom. Augus- 
tine’s own commentary on this work, found in the Retractationes, is added to 
the copious notes of the translator. The text used is that of the Benedictine 
edition, found in Migne, including, however, some of the more important 
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changes introduced by Prof. William M. Green in the Vienna Corpus edition 
of the work, which will appear shortly. 


DIcTIONARY OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOsopHy. By Bernard Wuellner, S.J. 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1956. Pp. xvi + 138. $4.25. Scholastic terminology 
has always been a bugbear for many. Here are compiled and concisely de- 
fined some 1600 terms and phrases common in Scholastic philosophy. While 
the ordinary manuals present indices only of the terms for the particular 
branch of philosophy treated, this dictionary combines the usage in all parts 
of Scholasticism. Definitions culled from Aristotle and St. Thomas are pre- 
ferred, but Augustine, Boethius, Scotus, and Suarez also find a place. Fre- 
quent references to some pertinent texts of the great philosophers are listed 
throughout. In addition, there are thirty charts and diagrams illustrating 
such topics as the categories of being, the divisions of certitude, the forms of 
reasoning, proof and refutation, and the powers of man. Divergent usage 
among Scholastics has been minimized, and the author has not thought it 
practical to include all the new shades of meaning and the new coinage of 
terms found among recent authors. 


Ives: Epirre A SEVERIN SUR LA CHARITE. RICHARD DE SAInt-VICTOR: 
LES QUATRE DEGRES DE LA VIOLENTE CHARITE. By Gervais Dumeige. Textes 
philosophiques du Moyen Age 3. Paris: Vrin, 1955. Pp. 206. The 
Epistle to Severin is a twelfth-century work once ascribed to St. Bernard but 
in recent years almost universally thought to be from the hand of Richard of 
Saint Victor. While preparing this critical edition of the text, Dumeige be- 
came more and more convinced that Richard was not the true author, but a 
man named Ives. Dumeige’s arguments are fully developed in his intro- 
duction to the letter. Fortunately, he was not impeded by a similar difficulty 
of authenticity in the preparation of the critical text of the Four Degrees of 
Violent Charity. A French translation is printed in parallel with the Latin 
text, and numerous notes supplement the material given in the introductions 
to both works. A bibliography, index of manuscripts, index of principal Latin 
words and phrases, analytical index, and index of names round off the 
superb scholarship of this edition. - 


REFORMATION WRITINGS OF MARTIN LUTHER 2: THE SPIRIT OF THE 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION. Translated by Bertram Lee Woolf. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 340. $7.50. Almost all the 
material in this volume dates from the period of climax in Luther’s life, 
1519-21. The text used for translation is the definitive Weimar edition. 
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Some of the English titles: Fourteen Comforts for the Weary and Heavy 
Laden, Why the Books of the Pope and His Followers Were Burned, A 
Word to Penitents about the Forbidden Books, The Magnificat Translated 
and Expounded, and The Lord’s Supper and Order of Service. In addition, 
there are three sermons preached after Luther’s summons to Worms, some 
important contemporary documents of the process at Worms, and a number 
of prefaces written by Luther for various books of the Bible. The translator 
has furnished an introduction and notes for each selection. 


St. IGNATIUS AND THE JEsuITs. By Theodore Maynard. New York: 
Kenedy, 1956. Pp. viii + 213. $3.00. This scholarly, yet popular, 
chronicle of Ignatius of Loyola and the religious order he founded narrates 
the major events of Ignatius’ life, outlines the chief activities and traces the 
growth and popularity of the Society of Jesus in the past four hundred years. 
Why the Society holds the position it does in the world today is a fascinating 
and constantly recurring theme, and throughout the book M. honestly notes 
and intelligently discusses “misconceptions concerning the aims of St. 
Ignatius and the more controversial aspects of the history of his sons.” 


PERFECT FRIEND: THE LIFE oF BLESSED CLAUDE LA COLOMBIERE, S.J. 
By George Guitton, S.J. Translated by William J. Young, S.J. St. Louis: 
Herder, 1956. Pp. xxii + 440. $6.00 A soul which drew from Christ 
an encomium qualifying him as the first apostle of devotion to the Sacred 
Heart is an inspiring subject for a biography. This scholarly presentation of 
his life, labors, and heroic sanctity is a fascinating story. It depicts the early 
years of his formation as an ascetic and mystic. His role as confidant and 
adviser of St. Margaret Mary is described with pertinent excerpts from their 
correspondence. A third section covers his residence in England amid the 
religious and political turmoil of the seventeenth century. The final chapters 
present the crowning years of total immolation: exile, sacrifice, and suf- 


fering. 


ELIZABETH OF Dijon: AN INTERPRETATION OF HER SPIRITUAL MIsSION. 
By Hans Urs von Balthasar. Translated and adapted by A. V. Littledale. 
New York: Pantheon, 1956. Pp. x + 127. $2.75. Herself a Carmelite 
and a contemporary of St. Teresa of Lisieux, Elizabeth of Dijon is less well 
known but not less fascinating, at least to a theologian. Though narrow in 
scope and conventional in style, her writings are filled with a profound 
force, generated by her intense concentration on the mission which she had 
received from God. Hans Urs von Balthasar finds the center of her thought 
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in the “mystery of the Logos as made known in the epistles of St. Paul and 
the Apocalypse of St. John.” In five chapters on predestination, infinity, 
adoration, praise, and service, he presents Elizabeth’s thought through 
liberal quotations from her works, adding such comments as are necessary 
to complete the theological framework. 


NEWMAN: ECRITS AUTOBIOGRAPHIQUES. Translated into French by 
Isabelle Ginot. Textes Newmaniens 2. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. 
Pp. 446. 150 fr. Published under the direction of Henry Tristram, 
Louis Bouyer, and Maurice Nédoncelle, Textes Newmaniens bids fair to 
become the most complete edition of Newman’s works available in any 
language. English readers will be grateful for the reproduction of the original 
text in parallel with the French translation. Numerous passages contained 
in the works published in this volume have never been printed before; the 
new matter from Newman’s diary during the period after his conversion is of 
particular interest. L. Bouyer has prefaced each of the autobiographical 
writings with notes which situate them in the atmosphere in which they were 
written. 


TROUVER LE CurisT. By G. Salet, S.J. Le Puy: Editions Xavier Mappus, 
1955. Pp. 240. 480 fr. As a sequel to his work, Richesses du dogme 
chrétien, Fr. Salet presents a series of penetrating studies in which he reminds 
us that Christ, who is the “Wealth of Christian Dogma,” must be sought for 
in the details of our daily lives and in the events of history, which He Himself 
providentially directs and fulfils. We who have been baptized in the death of 
Christ will find Him in the sacraments, which are His very presence and 
action; in the practice of fraternal charity, which is an echo of divine love; 
in the mystery of our own souls, wherein His Spirit dwells and operates; in 
the mediation of the Blessed Virgin, our Mother and Queen. Every segment 
of Christian life can be transformed into a quest for Christ. As its title in- 
dicates, the purpose of this study is to enable Christians to succeed more 
efficaciously in this quest. 


DES PRETRES POUR LA JEUNESSE OUVRIERE. By René Guerre and Maurice 
Zinty. Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1956. Pp. 144. 270 fr. Two 
Jocist chaplains have collaborated on this effort to define the essential tasks 
of priestly work among the youth of the French working-class. With an eye 
to arousing the zeal of their fellow parish priests, they describe the con- 
ditions of a young laborer’s life, the factors which separate him from the 
Church he knows so poorly, and the efforts of the J.0.C. to rewin the youth 
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of the masses. In the view of the authors, the primary task of the clergy is the 
institution and instruction of Jocist cells; the young workers themselves must 
do the rest. Conscious of the enormous difficulties involved in this program— 
not the least of which is the total unfamiliarity of so many priests with the 
working-class mentality and environment—the authors give detailed 
practical instructions and abundant information on the structure and oper- 
ation of the J.0.C. 


THE RELIGION OF NEGRO PROTESTANTS. By Ruby Funchess Johnston. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. xvi + 224. $3.00. A 
study of changing religious beliefs and practices among Negro Protestants, 
based on wide generalized observation, extensive reading, and responses to 
a standardized questionnaire. Unfortunately, the reader is given little in- 
formation by which to judge the validity of the statistical material pre- 
sented. Special emphasis is given to the shift in the young, urban, educated, 
and economically advanced Negro population from the traditional, other- 
worldly, and highly emotional type of religion to the modern, experimental, 
community-centered variety. 


THE PARENTAL OBLIGATION TO CARE FOR THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF 
CHILDREN WITHIN THE HOME WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE TRAINING 
OF THE PrE-scHOOL CHILD. By Donald Martin Endebrock. Washington, 
D.C.: Catholic University, 1955. Pp. xix + 267. $3.00 (paper bound). 
In this doctoral dissertation Fr. Endebrock attempts to define and clarify 
the responsibility of parents to give their children a religious education in 
the family circle, in the light of present-day experimental psychology. After 
a preliminary chapter discussing the morality of parental neglect of family 
education, subsequent chapters treat of the characteristics of the develop- 
mental stages of pre-school children and appropriate concrete parental 
duties. An extensive bibliography suggests material helpful for parents 
concerning the religious training of their children. 


Doctor AND PATIENT AND THE LAw. By Louis J. Regan, M.D., LL.B. 
3rd ed.; St. Louis: The C.V. Mosby Company, 1956. Pp. 716. Though 
this volume is intended primarily for the medical profession, it is a useful 
reference work for medical ethics. It presents the civil law in the broad field 
of contact between law and medicine, not, however, that other branch of 
legal medicine, the contribution of medical knowledge to the administration 
of justice. Of particular interest to the student of morality are the sections on 
the law of abortion, sterilization, contraceptives, artificial insemination, and 
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allied topics. In this third edition much of the matter previously presented 
has been rewritten. The work has also been expanded at length with the 
addition of recent court decisions and several new subjects. 


LE SENTIER DE RECTITUDE. By M. H. Luzzato. Translated into French 
by A. Wolf and J. Poliatschek. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1956. 
Pp. viii + 190. In Sinai: Collection des sources d’Israél, René Cassin 
hopes to publish in French translation the masterpieces of Hebrew thought 
and civilization; the present volume inaugurates the series. Its author, 
Moses Hayyim Luzzato, was an Italian Jew born to a rich family in 1707. 
A gifted artist, poet, and dramatist, his first love was the study of the 
cabala. At the age of twenty he experienced an ecstasy in which he believed 
that he received a special revelation; under its impulse he organized a band 
of disciples who lived in common according to an ascetic rule. Falsely sus- 
pected of messianic pretensions, Luzzato was bitterly persecuted by the 
rabbis of his time and finally retired to Palestine, where he died in 1743. 
In spite of his personal esoterism, Luzzato produced in Le sentier de rectitude 
a perfectly orthodox guide for the interior life; it has become a classic of 
Jewish asceticism. Arranged in the form of ten stages, it treats successively 
the end of man, vigilance, zeal, integrity, asceticism, purity, fervor, humility, 
fear, and sanctity. 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN BeELiEF. By C. A. Coulson. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. Pp. 127. 8/6. It is a happy event when one of 
the outstanding theoretical scientists of our day will take time out to show 
the bearing of science and theology on each other. Yet C. would object that 
he is not taking time out. His central theme in this John Calvin McNair 
series of Lectures for 1954 is that scientific investigation, besides providing a 
liberating influence, opens up new possibilities of understanding the nature 
of God’s universe, and Him who made it. Indeed, science is a religious 
activity. If some men fail to recognize this, it is because they view the data 
in one or two dimensions, omitting the act of reflection necessary for the full 
view. This answer is, perhaps, inadequate; but it is well developed and 
basically sound. In the final chapter the author points to certain things that 
the scientist can say about the Christian faith and its preambles. 


THe Rites oF Hoty WEEK: CEREMONIES, PREPARATIONS, MusIc, 
CoMMENTARY. By Rev. Frederick R. McManus. Patterson, N.J.: St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 146. $2.50. This manual of 
the new Holy Week services is specially designed to aid the parish clergy in 
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both the proper execution of the ceremonies and the instruction of the faith- 
ful necessary to enable them to participate intelligently and fruitfully. 
Chapter 2 carefully outlines the matters which should be explained to the 
laity and suggests a number of recent books for help in the preparation of 
Lenten sermons or courses. The ceremonial directions are careful and de- 
tailed; sixteen diagrams have been added for clarity. A translation of the 
general decree of the Sacred Congregation of Rites on the restoration of the 
liturgical order of Holy Week is contained in an appendix. 


CHurRcH BUILDING AND FuRNISHING: THE CHURCH’s WAY. A STuDy In 
LirurGcicaL Law. By J. B. O’Connell. Liturgical Studies 2. Notre Dame, 
Ind.: University of Notre Dame Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv + 264, 44 plates. 
Fr. O’Connell’s lectures in the Liturgy Program at the 1953 Summer Session 
of the University of Notre Dame have been converted into a book so that 
the liturgical law governing the construction and adornment of churches 
may be easily accessible to architects, artists, craftsmen, and patrons. In 
addition to a documented statement of the existing law on the general 
design and specific furnishings of a church, Fr. O’Connell has included a 
brief account of the liturgical history of each item of church furniture. 
Seven diagrams illustrate different types of permissible altar construction. 
The plates at the end of the book were selected under the guidance of Prof. 
F. Montana, head of the Notre Dame Department of Architecture; they 
clearly demonstrate the compatibility of modernity in church design and 
furnishings with the traditional requirements of liturgical law. 
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Newman, Jeremiah. Co-responsibility in industry; social justice in labour- 
management relations. Westminster, Md., Newman, 1955. xiii. 187p. 


$4.00 
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1955 Proceedings of the tenth annual convention, The Catholic Theological 
Society of America. N.Y., 1955. 336p. $3.00 

O'Reilly, Philip. 1000 questions and answers on Catholicism. N.Y., Henry 
Holt, 1956. 351p. $3.95 

Peterson, Erik. Marginalien zur Theologie. Miinchen, Késel-Verlag, 1956. 
101p. DM 5.50 

Techniques for convert-makers, a monthly release of the Paulist Fathers; 
I, January 1947 through December 1951. N.Y., The Paulist League, 1956. 

Twentieth century encyclopedia of religious knowledge; an extension of the 
New Schaff-Herzog encyclopedia of religious knowledge; ed. by Lefferts 
A. Loetscher. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Baker Book House, 1955. 2 vols. 
$15.00 
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New books by two outstanding scholar. — 


DOCUMENTS THE 
OF AMERICAN TWO-EDGED 
CATHOLIC SWORD 

HISTORY anes 


Rt. Rev. John Tracy Ellis John L. McKenzie, S.J. 





An extensive view of American Catho- Certain to challenge Scripture stud 
lic history from 1493 to 1939, recorded this penetrating portrayal of the 


in primary sources. Msgr. Ellis, emi- sas : 
nent historian, has effectively integra- Tectqnnans religi a prirage= me 
ted various official documents and pri- ideas and values in a style that 

vate writings with his own brief them meaning and significance for 


introductory notes. $8.75 twentieth century. 
ay a 
At your bookstore. 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1110 Bruce Bldg. Milwaukee 1, Wi 




















SPIRITUAL LIFE 


A Catholic Quarterly 


December, 1956: THE AMERICAN DIOCESE AND 
MAN’S SPIRITUAL LIFE 


Four major articles, each by an expert in his field, consider vital aspects 
of the diocese with analytical precision and a broad sweep of mind: 


Archbishop Cushing—“A Diocese and Man’s Spiritual Life” 

Fr. Thomas Stack, Pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, East Hampton, Conn— 
“The Parish and Man’s Spiritual Life” 

Fr. James Egan, O.P., Professor of Theology, St. Mary’s, Notre Dame, Ind. 
—“The Function of a Religious Order in a Diocese” 


Theodore Maynard—“The Spiritual Tradition of American Culture’’ 


Address inquiries to: 
Father William of the Infant Jesus, O.C.D., Editor 
Discalced Carmelite Fathers 
514 Warren St. 
Brookline 46, Massachusetts 














